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INTRODUCTION 


TO 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO 


TITUS. 


I. Titus.—Among the early 
Christian leaders of the school of 
Paul, Titus, to whom one of the 
three Pastoral Epistles of the Gen- 
tile Apostle was addressed, must 
have occupied a prominent position. 
For some unknown reason his name 
never occurs in the Acts (save, 
perhaps, in the doubtful reference, 
Acts xviii. 7, on which see below); 
but from a few scattered notices in 
the Epistles of St. Paul we are 
able to gather some notion of the 
work and influence of this distin- 
guished and able teacher of the 
‘first days. 

The silence of St. Luke in the 
Acts with reference to one who 
evidently played so important a 
part in the days when the founda- 
tions of the Christian Church were 
being laid, has been the subject of 
much inquiry. Attempts have been 
made, but with little success,’ to 
identify Titus with one or other of 
the characters prominent in the 
Acts story—with Luke himself, for 
instance, or Silvanus (Silas). The 
only possible identification, how- 
ever, i8 with the “Justus” of Acts 
xviii. 7, to which name, in some of 
the older authorities, the name 
“ Titus’ is prefixed. The circum- 
stances, as far as we know them, 
connected with Justus would fit in 
with this identification. ThisJustus 
was, like Titus, closely connected 


with Corinth; and like Titus, too, 
1 


2 


was an uncircumcised Gentile, at- 
tending the Jewish services as a 
proselyte of the gate. That these - 
two were identical is possible, but 
nothing more. 

Titus was of Gentile parentage, 
and probably a native of Antioch 
—the great centre of that early 
Gentile Christianity of which St. 
Paul was the first teacher, and, 
under the Holy Ghost, the founder. 
Some time before a.p. 50—51 the 
master and scholar had come to- 
gether. In that year he accompa- 
nied Barnabas and St. Paul to the 
council of Apostles and elders 
which was convened at Jerusalem 
to consider the question of the 
general obligations of the Mosaic 
law. The result was the draw- 
ing up of the charter of Gen- 
tile freedom from all the re- 
straints of the Jewish law. (See 
Acts xv.; Gal. ii. 1—3.) From 
this time (4.p. 50—51) the glad 
tidings that Christ was indeed a 
Light to the Gentiles (Isa. xlix. 6) 
spread through Asia, North Africa, 
and Europe with a strange and 
marvellous rapidity: There is no 
doubt, from the scattered notices in 
the Epistles of St. Paul, that Titus 
was one of the most active agents 
in the promulgation of the gospel 
story among the peoples that had 
hitherto sat in darkness and in the 
shadow of death.. 

The following table will give 
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some idea of Titus’ connection with 
St. Paul :— 





7 
EMPEROR 


Dare. or Rome, 





Titus meets with and 
is instructed by St. 
Paul at Antioch in 
the faith. (Comp. 
Tit. i. 4: ‘‘My own 
son in the faith.” 

Titus accompanies St. 
Paul. and Barnabas 
to the council of 
Apostles and elders 
at Jerusalem (Acts 
xv. ; Gal. ii. 1). 

Probably with St. Paul 
during part 'of his 
second missionary 
journey. He is evi- 
dently well known 
to the Galatians, 
from the familiar 
reference to him in 
the Epistle to that 
Church. Perhaps he 
is alluded to in Gal. 
iil, 5. 

With St. Paul at 
Ephesus. Thence 
sent on a_ special 
mission to Corinth, 
probably bearer of 
the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians (2 
Cor, xii. 18), 

With St. Paulin Mace- 
donia (2 Cor. vii. 6 
—15), and perhaps 
with St. Paul at 
Corinth, if identical 
with Justus, accord- 
ing to the reading of 
some of the older 
authorities, 

Titus is superintend- 
ing presbyter in 
Crete. 

At Rome with St. 
Paul; thence sent 
to Dalmatia (2 Tim. 
iv. 10). 

[Tradition speaks of 
Titus as returning 
from Dalmatia to 
Crete, where he died 

in extreme old age 

as Archbishop of 

* Gortyna.] 


Before | Claudius. 
A.D. 
50—51 


50—51 


54 —55| Nero. 


57 




















65—66 


66—67 









_|ate any. 


Titus, as we have seen, was a 
Gentile—was the one chosen by the 
great Apostle in very early days as 
the example of Christian freedom 
from Jewish rites and customs. At 
first the pupil, then the friend of 
St. Paul, we find him, in the brief 
notices in the Epistles, evidently 
occupying a position quite inde- 
pendent of, and in no wise subject 
to, his old master. Heis St. Paul’s 
“brother,” “companion,” “fellow- 
labourer” (2 Cor. viii. 22, 23); St. 
Paul’s trusted and honoured friend. 
His missions of investigation and 
love, his arrangements for the 
famous collection for the poor 
saints at Jerusalem, were appa- 
rently undertaken spontaneously, 
rather than by the direction of a 
superior and elder officer of the 
Church. (See, for instance, 2 Cor. 
viii. 6, 16,17.) Now the Acts is 
confessedly a very early writing, 
and must have been put forth not 
later than a.p. 62—63; would it 
not be very probable that, in such 
a work, so prominent a Gentile, 
who had publicly, with St. Paul’s 
consent, held himself free from all 
Jewish restraints, and.by his pro- 
minent example preached the per- 
fect equality of the Gentiles in the 
kingdom of God—would it not be 
very probable that in the Acts the 
name and work of such a person 
would be omitted ? The fierce hos- 
tility of a large section of the 
Jewish race to St. Paul on account 
of this very teaching of equality is 
well known ; it probably compassed 
in the end his death. The gentle, 
loving spirit of St. Luke, while 
telling the story of the foundation 
of the Christian Church with scru- 
pulous accuracy, would be likely to 
avoid such passages of the early 
history which would tend to alien- 
(He never, for instance, 
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hints at such scenes as the Galatian. 
Epistle, chap. ii., relates so graphi- 
cally.) This same spirit, which 
ever sought to win rather than to 
alienate, induced him, perhaps, to 
avoid the mention of the famous 
Gentile leader Titus at a period 
when the fierce hostility of the 
Christians of the Circumcision was 
endeavouring to compass the fall of 
St. Paul and the disruption of the 
school of Gentile Christianity. 
The Holy Spirit loves to work, 
we know, by purely human in- 
struments—now by the tender 
conciliatory pen of a Luke—now 
by the fiery zeal of a Paul, which 
refuses to recognise danger, or to ac- 
knowledge the possibility of failure. 
Later on, the appointment of the 
brilliantiand successful Gentile or- 
ganiser to the chief superintendence 
of the churches of Crete was one 
of singular fitness. “There was,” 
as it has been well said, ‘‘a strange 
blending of races and religions” 
’ in the island which boasted the pos- 
session of the birthplace of Zeus 
(Jupiter), and rejoiced in the vile 
mysteries practised in the worship 
of Dionysus (Bacchus). There 
were many Jews, we know, at Crete, 
but the Gentile population, of 
course, far outnumbered them. The 
congregation seem to have been 
numerous and full of life, but dis- 
organised and troubled with dis- 
order, misrule, and even dishonoured 
with many an excess utterly at 
variance with their Christian pro- 
fession. Who so fitted to restore 
order and to enforce a sterner rule 
in such communities as the friend 
of St. Paul, who had worked 
already so great a work among the 
turbulent and licentious Christians 
of Corinth, and had persuaded by 
his marvellous skill so many Gen- 
tile congregations to unite in help- 








ing with a generous liberality the 
pressing needs of their proud and 
haughty Jewish brethren who dis- 
dained them? (See the Note on 
chap. i. 4.) 

After the year a.p. 65—66 the 
story of Titus is uncertain. We 
know he rejoined the Apostle at 
Rome, and left him again for Dal- 
matia (2 Tim. iv. 10). 

Then traditionary recollections 
which lingered in Crete tell us how 
he returned from Dalmatia to the 
island, where he worked long and 
presided over the churches, and died 
at an advanced age. The church 
of Megalo-Castron, in the north of 
the island, was dedicated to him. 
In the Middle Ages, his name was 
still revered, and his memory hon- 
oured. The name of Titus was the 
watchword of the Cretans when 
they fought against the Venetians, 
who came under the standard of St. 
Mark. The Venetians themselves, 
when here, seem to have transferred 
to him part of that respect which 
elsewhere would probably have 
been manifested for St. Mark alone. 
During the celebration of several 
great festivals of the Church the 
response of the Latin clergy of 
Crete, after the prayer for the Doge 
of Venice, was, Sancte Marce tu 
nos adjuwa ; but after that for the 
Duke of Candia, Sancte Tite tu nos 
adjuva (Pashley’s Travels in Crete, 
quoted by Conybeare and Howson, 
St. Paul). 


II. Contents of the Epistle. 


|\—After a formal salutation and 
lereeting St. Paul reminds Titus of 


his special work in Crete, viz., that 
the government of the various 
churches must be properly organ- 
ised—a body of elders, or presby- 
ters, must be ordained and set over 
the congregation. The qualifica- 
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tions of these officers are then de- 
tailed. They are for the most part 
of a moral nature ; but these elders 
must also possess the power neces- 
sary for teaching and influencing 
such a people as were the Cretans 
(chap. i. 1—16). St. Paul passes 
on to the special kind of im- 
struction Titus and the elders 
must impart to men and women 
of varied ages, sexes, and ranks in 
the Cretan churches—to aged men, 
to aged women, to the young of 
poth sexes, to slaves—and then. pro- 
ceeds to show the ‘reason why such 
instruction must be given. God’s 
grace, he says, has appeared in the 
work of redemption, bringing sal- 


vation to all—old or young, free or 
slaves (chap. ii. 1—15). St. Paul 
now points out to Titus how the 
Christian community must conduct 
themselves towards the heathen 
world. There must be no thought 
of rebellion among the worshippers 
of the Lord Jesus. Again he en- 
forces these solemn admonitions by 
an appeal to the loftiest Christian 
truths. He closes his Letter by re- 
minding his friend that this prac- 
tical teaching, based on gospel 
truth, must be the standard of in- 
struction; no time must be wasted 
on useless theological questions. A 
few personal requests are added 
(chap. iii. 1—15). 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO 


TITUS. 


OHAPTER I.—® Paul, 
Chap. i. 1—4, servant of 


Apostolic ad- God, an 
ciote and Dbless- » and an 


4D. 6. | Jesus Christ, according to 
the faith of God’s elect, and 
the acknowledging of the 
apostle of truth which is after godli- 








© Paul, a servant of God, | however, be safely laid down. (1) 
and an apostle of Jesus|In the visible world such an ap- 
Christ.—The titles here assumed | parently arbitrary election to special 
by St. Paul in his introductory | privileges, fortune, happiness, ut- 

eeting are in’ some respects|terly irrespective, in the first in- 
slightly different to any of his|stance, of individual merit, does 
usual designations. In the other | exist. This is clear to all of us. 
two so-called Pastoral Epistles ad-| (2) In grace we are distinctly told 
. dressed to Timothy, St. Paul simply | repeatedly that a similar election 
styles himself ‘‘ an Apostle of Jesus | exists, and our own observation 
Christ.” Possibly, the longer and | certainly coincides here with reve- 
more formal title is here adopted | lation. (3) Such olection in no 
because his relations were hardly | case seemingly affects our position 
ever of so intimate a character with | here as free agents; surrounded 
Titus a8 with Timothy ; the latter | with the most precious privileges, 
would seem tohave held the position | gifted with much knowledge, it is 
of St. Paul’s adopted son. (See | possible, as we, alas, too often see, 
Note below on verse 4, “To Titus.”’) | deliberately to refuse the good and 

According to the faith of|to choose the evil. (4) All such 
God’s elect.—The English ver- | allusions to the “elect” as, for in- 
sion here entirely fails to give the | stance, the one here before us, are 
meaning of the Greek preposition. | intended, not as a stumbling-block 
The rendering should be, “for (the | for the believer, but as a comfort 
furtherance of) the faith,” or, in| for the faithful, struggling man of 
other words, ‘‘the object of my | God, for it tells him how the Hter- 
(Paul’s)  apostleship was, that|nal “before the ages” had chosen 
through my instrumentality the ' him to be His servant. 
chosen of God should believe.’| And the acknowledging of 
The whole question respecting these | the truth which is after god- 
“elect,” or “chosen of God,” is | liness.—Moreaccurately rendered, 
surrounded with deep mystery; | and the full knowledge of the truth 
three or four guiding thoughts may, | which is designed for godliness, or, 
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The Apostle’ s 


ness ; ® in! hope of eternal 
life, which God, that cannot 
lie, promised before the 
world began; © but hath 
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1 Or, for. 


Opening 


in due times manifested 
his word through preach- 
ing, which is committed 
unto me according to the 





Here 


the preaching. Paul doesnot shrink 


which leadeth to godliness. 
the further purpose of St. Paul’s 
apostleship is specified. St. Paul 
was appointed an Apostle that 
through him the elect of God might 
believe and heed “the truth ”— 
that truth, the knowledge of which 
produces as its fruit in the indivi- 
dual a holy, useful life. 

®) In hope of eternal life.— 
Better translated, resting on the 
hope of eternal life. The connec- 
tion of the preceding clauses with 
these words has been well summed 
up: ‘‘The Apostle’s calling had 
for its object the faith of the elect 
and the knowledge of the truth; 
and the basis on which all this 
rested was the hope of eternal life.” 

Which God, that cannot 
lie.— Possibly this singular and 
strong expression was chosen with 
reference to the peculiar vice of 
the Cretans, over whose Church 
Titus was then presiding. (See 
verse 12: ‘One of themselves, 
even a prophet of their own, said, 
The Cretians are alway Jiars.’’) 

Promised before the world 
began.— More accurately ren- 
dered, from eternal ages. (See 2'‘Tim. 
i, 9.) The promise of eternal life 
was the result of a divine purpose 
fixed from eternity. 

@) But hath in due times.— 
Or better, but hath in His own seasons 
—that is, in the fitting seasons, 
those fixed by Him for the mani- 
festation. 

Manifested his word.—That 
is, His gospel. (See Rom. xvi,'25.) 

Through preaching.—Or, in 





from. calling his preaching the 
vehicle in which the Word or the 
Gospel of God was to be publicly 
manifested, because he was con- 
scious that he was divinely in- — 
structed in the secrets of the eternal 
counsels. 

Which is committed unto 
me.—Literally, with which I was 
entrusted. 

According to the com- 
mandment of God our Sa- 
viour.—The commandment came 
to St. Paul direct from God. We 
have several intimations of this. 
Amongst others, on the Damascus 
road, when the Lord appeared to 
him; in the Temple at Jerusalem ; 
in the ship, during the memorable 
voyage which ended with ship- 
wreck; in the visions mentioned 
in 2 Cor. xii. 1—9. St. Paul dwells 
with emphasis on the thought that 
he was entrusted with the. preaching 
of the gospel according to the com- 
mandment of God. The work was 
not undertaken by him from any 
will or wish of his own. “ Godour 
Saviour” in this place, as in 1 
Tim. i. 1, must be understood as 
“God the Father.’ The First 
Person of the blessed Trinity fitly 
possesses the title of “ our Saviour,” 
because through the death of His 
dear Son He redeemed us from 
death and made us heirs of eternal 
life. The Second Person of the 
Trinity is likewise a possessor of 
the title, because He shed His 
blood as the price of our redemp- 
tion. The epithet of ‘‘ Saviour ”— 


Greetings 


commandment of God our 
Saviour ; “ to Titus, mine 





the title just given to the Father, 
in the very next verse ascribed to 
the “Son ”—is one of the many 
indications we possess of St. Paul’s 
belief that the Son was equal to 
the Father as touching His God- 
head. 

@® To Titus.—We Imow com- 
paratively little of Titus’ early 
career. In the Acts he, singularly 
enough, is never mentioned; for 
what knowledge of him we possess 
we are entirely dependent upon a 
few casual allusions to him in the 
Epistles. This presbyter in charge 
of the Cretan Church was a Greek, 
the son of Gentile parents, and 
uncircumcised. It has been sug- 
gested, but upon very slight 
grounds, that his family was resi- 
dent at Antioch in Syria. He 
_ owed his conversion to Christianity 
to St. Paul, with whom ever after 
he seems to have been connected 
by ties of intimate friendship, 
though he was by no means the 
Apostle’s constant companion, as 
was Timothy, or Silas, or Luke. 
He was with St. Paul and Barnabas 
when they went up together to 
Jerusalem to plead for Gentile 
liberty; but in no other of the 
journeys of St. Paul is he directly 
mentioned as one of the companions 
of the Apostle: Only during the 
Apostle’s long residence at Ephesus 
(nearly three years) Titus ap- 
pears to have been, for at least 
part of the time, closely associated 
with St. Paul, and his confidant 
in his complicated relations with 
foreign churches. It is clear that 
during this long Ephesian residence 
he was drawn into close and in- 
timate friendship with St. Paul, 
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to Titus, 


own son after the common 
faith : Grace, mercy, and 





who then had opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with Titus’ 
varied powers and evident skill in 
administration and in dealing with 
men and women. 

From the several casual notices 
in the second Corinthian Epistle, 
we gather considerable insight into 
the character and powers of the 
Gentile convert. The Church of 
Corinth was perhaps the largest 
and most wealthy of all the churches 
founded by St. Paul. It was soon, 
however, rent asunder by party 
divisions, and was ever distracted 
and disturbed by moral disorders 
among its members. Yet, in spite 
of this, the great Greek congrega- 
tion of believers was full of life 
and zeal and earnestness, ready 
evidently to make the greatest 
sacrifices for its Master’s cause. 
Delegated apparently by St. Paul 
to restore order and to introduce a 
severer discipline in this great and 
turbulent Christian centre — the 
example for good or for evil to so 
many smaller and less important 
churches—Titus seems to have ful- 
filled with rare tact, and with 
admirable prudence and wisdom, 
his difficult mission. Amongst 
other works, he apparently com- 
pleted the collection St. Paul had 
set on foot in the various Gentile 
churches for the poor Jewish Chris- 
tians at Jerusalem. His services, 
assisting materially to bring this 
famous work of charity to a suc- 
cessful issue, seem not to have been 
the least among his titles to St. 
Paul’s friendship and high esteem. 
The great importance and difficult 
nature of this collection for the 
poor saints at Jerusalem are little 


The Objeot 


peace, from God the Father 
and the Lord Jesus Christ 
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of Leaving 


our Saviour. © For this 
cause left I thee in Crete, 








understood or thought of now. 
Three weighty points connected 
with it deserve mention, as Titus’ 
special task it probably was to 
complete and bring it to a success- 
ful issue. (1) It seems to have 
been the first public relief fund 
ever collected to help a foreign and 
a strange race—the first of a long 
line of gallant acts of self-sacrifice 
men have made for men for Christ’s 
sake; but when Titus, at St. Paul’s 
bidding, took charge of it, it was a 
thing unheard of in the Pagan 
world. Hence the many obstacles 
which appear to have cropped up 
so perpetually during the collec- 
tion. (2) It was the right hand of 
fellowship offered by Gentile to 
Jew. It was the welding together, 
by an unprecedented act of kind- 
ness, of the two opposing and 
hostile elements of Christendom 
into one Church. (38) It was the 
silent yet eloquent protest of St. 
Paul and his school against the 
attempted communism of the 
Church of the very first days—that 
fatal misunderstanding of some of 
the Master’s words which had 
brought ruin and poverty on the 
Jerusalem Christians. Titus acted 
as St. Paul’s commissioner in the 
matter—which he evidently success- 
fully completed. We know nothing 
of his work and employment from 
this period, a.p. 57, until the date 
of this Epistle, a.p. 65—66, early 
Christian history being silent re- 
specting him. In these nine years 
of restless activity and burning zeal 
on the part of the Christian leaders, 
Titus, no doubt, did his part with- 
out falling short of his early 
promise; as we find him again. 





in the last years of his old master, 
occupying in the Christian commu- 
nity a post so high and responsible 
as that of chief presbyter of the 
churches of the wealthy and popu 
lous island of Crete. 

Mine own son.—Alluding, no 
doubt, to the relation between them 
in religion. St. Paul converted 
Titus to the faith, and ever after 
Titus stood to St. Paul in the posi- 
tion of a son in the faith, without 
being to him what Timothy was for 
so long a time—his constant com- 
panion. Titus still evidently (see 
preceding Note) filled with St. Paul 
the position of one of his most 
trusty disciples, of one who knew 
the inmost thoughts of his master. 
The tone of the Epistle to Titus is 
somewhat different from St. Paul’s 
Letter to Timothy. There was 
evidently a greater intimacy be- 
tween St. Paul and Timothy than 
between the Apostle and Titus. 

Grace, mercy, and peace . 
. -——Many of the older authorities 
omit “mercy.” (See Notes on 
1 Tim. i. 2.) 

Our Saviour.—This expres- 
sion is a rare one. We find it 
only in these Pastoral Letters. 
(See Note above on St. Paul’s using 
it also of the “ Father.’’) 

©) For this cause left I thee 
in Crete.—The “cause” is dis- 
cussed below. Crete—-over whose 
Christian population Titus had been 
placed by St. Paul—was a well- 
known large and populous island 
in the Mediterranean. It lies 
geographically farther south than 
any of the European islands, and, 
roughly speaking, almost at an 
equal distance from each of the 
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that thou shouldest set | 
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im Crete. 


|in order the things that 








three Old World continents— 
Europe, Asia, Africa. We identify 
it with the Caphtor of the Old 
Testament (Deut. li. 23; Jer. xlvii. 
4; Amos ix. 7). In modern times 
itis known by us as Candia. Very 
early it was the scene of an ad- 
vanced civilisation. In the Odyssey 
it is mentioned as possessing ninety 
cities ; in the [liad as many as one 
hundred. Metellus added it, B.c. 
69, to the Roman dominion. In 
the days of Augustus it was united 
into one province with Cyrene. It 
abounded with Jews of wealth and 
influence; this we learn from the 
testimony of Philo and of Josephus. 
It probably received the gospel 
from some of those of “ Crete” who, 
we are expressly told, were present 
when the Spirit was poured on the 
Apostles on the first Pentecost after 
the Resurrection (Actsii. 11). The 
apparently flourishing state of 
Christianity on the island at this 
time was in great measure, no 
doubt, owing to the residence and 
labours among them of the Apostle 
St. Paul, whose work appears to 
have been mainly directed to 
preaching the gospel and to in- 
creasing the number of theconverts, 
which, from the wording of verse 5, 
was evidently very great, elders 
(presbyters) being required in every 
city. 

The task of organising the 
Church had been left for a season. 
Weare ignorant of the circumstance 
which summoned the old Apostle 
from the scene of what seems to 
have been most successful labours. 
He left behind him one of the 
ablest of his disciples, Titus—a 
tried and well-known Christian 
leader of the second half of the 





first century —to organise the 
Church life and to regulate the 
teaching of the powerful and 
numerous Christian community of 
Crete. 

The Epistle addressed to Titus 
contains the formal credentials of 
his high office, stamping all his 
acts with the great name and 
authority of St. Paul; hence the 
careful and elaborate phraseology 
of the first four verses. Though 
addressed to one, they would have 
to be referred to and read often 
among the elders (presbyters) and 
deacons in the various churches. 
St. Paul wrote the Letter, we are 
told, when on his way to Nicopolis 
to winter; we believe, soon after 
his arrival there he was arrested 
and sent to Rome to die. The date 
of this Letter, then, would be a.p. 
65 or 66, and was probably written 
from some place in Asia Minor— 
perhaps Ephesus. 

That thou shouldest set in 
order the things that are 
wanting.—These words explain 
the ‘‘ cause’”’ of Titus’ appointment 
in Crete. The “ things that are 
wanting” were what St. Paul 
meant, no doubt, to have done him- 
self, but was prevented by being 
hurried away—for im the end was 
nigh at hand. These “things” 
were want of church officials, lack 
of church government, want of co- 
hesion between the churches of the 
island—in a word, there was plenty 
of Christian life, but no Christian 
organisation as yet in Crete. It 
was rather a number of Christian 
brotherhoods than one. 

And ordain elders in every 
city.—The number of presbyters 
in each town or city is not specified, 
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but is left to Titus’ judgment. We 
know that in some churches there 
was certainly several of these pres- 
byters (see Acts xiv. 23; xv. 22). 
The words “in every city’’ point 
to the wide extension of Christianity 
at that early period in Crete. 

As I had appointed thee.— 
Or better, as I gave thee directions. 
These presbyters were to be most 
carefully selected, according to the 
special instructions Titus must re- 
member St. Paul giving him in 
this important matter on some 
previous occasion. The more urgent 
of these qualifications for the pres- 
byteral rank the Apostle now re- 
peats for Titus’ guidance. _ 

(®) If any be blameless.—The 
candidate for the holy office must 
have naught laid to his charge; he 
must be of such a character that no 
one could bring a reasonable accusa- 
tion against him. Blameless must 
be his life, spotless his name. As 
it has been well said, ‘‘ the office of 
presbyter must never be allowed to 
cover or condone damaged reputa- 
tions.” 

The husband of one wife.— 
See Notes on 1 Tim. iii. 2. 

Having faithful children. 
—Better, believing children. In 
searching out these presbyters, 
whose charge would involve so 
many and such responsible duties, 
Titus must look for men of ripe 
age. ‘There were even grave objec- 
tions to the appointment of the 
comparatively young to this office. 
We have seen how anxious St. Paul 
was for Timothy, his well-known 


and trusted friend, on account of 
his want of years. Timothy must 
have been at least approaching 
forty years of age when St. Paul 
warned him so earnestly of his 
behaviour and his life, “Let no 
man despise thy youth.” These 
presiding Cretan elders should be 
married men, with children already, 
so to speak, grown up. 

These requirements evidently 
show that Christianity had been 
established in Crete for a very 
considerable period. We must 
remember some thirty-three years 
had passed since that memorable 
Pentecost feast of Jerusalem, when 
““Oretes’’? were among the hearers 
of those marvellous utterances of 
the Spirit. Besides the children of 
the candidates for the presbyter’s 
office being professing Christians, 
they must also be free from all sus- 
picion of profligacy. 

Not accused of riot.—More 
accurately rendered,. dissoluteness. 
The Greek word here rendered 
“riot” implies a self-indulgent or 
even a reckless expenditure. Such 
careless selfishness well-nigh always 
ends in profligacy.. In the case of 
men whose duties included the 
superintendence of the Church’s 
funds, it was imperatively necessary 
that their homes and families 
should be free from all suspicion of 
anything like that reckless waste 
or extravagance which in so many 
cases imperceptibly passes into dis- 
soluteness and profligacy. 

Or unruly.—That is, disobe- 
dient to their parents. If the pres- 
1¢ 
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byter was incapable of teaching his 
own children obedience and order, 
what hope was there that his in- 
fluence would be of any value with 
his flock? All these early instruc- 
tions to the master-builders whose 
task it was to lay the early storeys 
of the Christian Temple are very 
decisive as to the state of St. Paul’s 
mind; and we must not forget 
whence St. Paul directly drew his 
wisdom. The Apostles of the Lord 
never seem to have thought of the 
Christian priesthood of the future 
developing into a caste or order. Any- 
thing more diametrically opposed 
to the medieval notion of church 
government than the Pastoral Epis- 
tles can hardly be imagined. ‘The 
writer of the Epistles to Timothy 
and to Titus never dreamed of 
building up a priestly order with 
views, thoughts, hopes, and joys 
‘differing from those of the ordinary 
worker of the world. St. Paul’s 
presbyters were to be chosen, among 
other qualities, for the white and 
blameless lives of their families. 
The presbyter’s home in Crete and 
Ephesus must supply a fair pattern 
for the many other Christian homes 
in that luxurious, dissolute age in 
which Titus lived. 

() For a bishop must be 
blameless.—There is no doubt 
that the “bishop” here must be 
identified with the presbyter of 
verse 6. In the Pastoral Epistles 
written between a.p. 63—67 these 
terms are clearly applied in- 
differently to the same person. 
The title presbyter refers to the 
gravity and dignity of the office, 
the title bishop suggests rather the 
duties which belong to an elder of 
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the Church. On the question of 
bishops, and their position in the 
early Church, see Note on 1 Tim 
ili. 1, where the grounds for assum- 
ing that the episcopal order was 
formally introduced into church 
government before the end of this 
century, and during the lifetime 
of St. John, are discussed. The 
Christian bishop, within a quarter 
of a century after the death of St. 
Paul, assumed many of the func- 
tions and generally discharged the 
duties of government which were 
exercised by the Apostles during 
their lifetime. The presbyter— 
then writes St. Paul—seeing he is 
appointed an overseer or bishop 
(the use of the latter term bishop in 
the ecclesiastical sense is, however, 
premature), as God’s steward, as a 
responsible administrator of the 
House, that is, of the Church of 
the Living God, ought indeed be 
blameless. 

Wot self-willed.—He should 
not be one of those self-loving men 
who seeks to gratify his own per- 
sonal ends in the first place, and in 
consequence is usually regardless of 
others. 

Wot soon angry.—Not soon 
provoked, or not irascible. He 
should not be one ever ready with 
an angry, hasty word, remem- 
ing always his Master, ‘who 
when He was reviled, reviled not 
again.” 

Not given to wine.— While 
the presbyter is not to be chosen on 
account of any stern austerities or 
rigid asceticism he may have prac- 
tised, he must be known as one 
“temperate,” moderate, self. 
denying. 

li 
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Wo striker.—Not a brawler. 
No man of God—above all things, 
no one holding office in the Church 
—should ever, even under sore 
provocation, so far forget himself 
as to raise his hand against his 
fellow. 

Not given to filthy lucre. 
—The presbyter of the House of 
God must be above all dreaming of 
mean and paltry gains. He who is 
to administer the alms devoted to 
God must surely do it with clean 
hands. There is, too, another and 
a deeper meaning in the words. 
The presbyter whose mind is at all 
devoted to the amassing of gold is 
too pre-occupied to be able to fix 
his thoughts upon those high things 
of God committed to his charge, 
among which one of his most im- 
portant duties is to instruct the 
flock. 

®) But a lover of hospi- 
tality.—It has been suggested that 
this hospitality would be especially 
shown in the early centuries of 
Christianity, when Christians tra- 
yelling from one place to another 
were received kindly, and for- 
warded on their journey by their 
brethren ; but the direction of St. 
Paul has that broader signification, 
so beautifully worded in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, where we are told 
“not to be forgetful to entertain 
strangers, for thereby some have en- 
tertained angels unawares” (Heb. 

A lover of good men.— 
Although this rendering is possible, 
still it is better to understand the 
Greek word here as alluding to a 
virtue differing from the “ hospi- 
tality” just mentioned. “A lover 
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of good”’ or benevolence generally ; 
the appellation points here to that 
large heart which finds room for 
sympathy with all that is good and 
noble and generous. 

Sober.—Better rendered, sedf- 
restrained. In this expressive word 
(sophrona) mastery of self is especi- 
ally implied —that self-command 
which wisely regulates pleasures 
and passions. 

Just.—oOr, righteous. The man 
who is just (dikaios) is one whc 
tries strictly to perform his duties 
towards men—the duties which in- 
tegrity and justice seem impera- 
tively to ask from him in his rela- 
tions with his neighbour. 

Holy.—The man who is holy 
studies to be true and faithful 
in his relations to God, which 
duties with us largely consist in 
keeping pure our bodies, the 
temple of the Holy Spirit. While 
the “just’’ man struggles after up- 
rightness before men, the ‘holy ” 
man aims at a holy purity before 
God. 

Temperate.—This virtue is not 
to be understood in the usual and 
more limited sense which has been 
already specified in “not given to 
wine” of the preceding versa, but 
signifies the being temperate—mo- 
derate in all things. The model 
presbyter, the ruler of a congrega- 
tion of Christians, not only must 
be able to control his tongue, his 
eyes, his hands, but must show a 
just and wise moderation even in 
pressing things which of themselves 
are excellent. To do his Master’s 
work efficiently, he must be able at 
all times to command himself—to 
perform that most difficult. of all 
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tasks, the tempering zeal with dis- 
cretion. 
®) Holding fast the faith- 
ful word as he hath been 
taught.—More literally, according 
to the teaching ; but the English 
version gives the sense clearly and 
exactly. The elder must, St. Paul 
says, hold fast the faithful word or 
saying; or in other words, must 
steadily adhere to that Christian 
doctrine taught by St. Paul and his 
brother Apostles. So St. Paul 
pressed on Timothy, the chief 
presbyter of Ephesus, “ to hold the 
attern of sound words which thou 
eardest from me’’ (2 Tim. i. 18); 
and again, “ But continue thou 
in the things which thou hast 
learned, and hast been assured of, 
knowing of whom thou hast 
learned: them” (2 Tim. i. 14). 
Here “the faithful saying,” that 
formulary so common in the Hpistles 
to Timothy and to Titus, and which 
we have generally explained as in- 
cluding the great Christian watch- 
words of the faith, echoes probably 
of sayings of Christ, taken up and 
expanded by His chosen servants, 
and then adopted in the various 
churches and woven into the tapes- 
try of the earliest liturgies—now, 
possibly, after a form like the 
“ comfortable words ’’ of our Com- 
munion Seryice, now into a creed, 
now into a hymn, but in one shape 
or other thoreughly well known 
and loved in the different congre- 
gations—here the faithful word ov 
saying seems to include ali the 
faithful sayings, and denotes gen» 


rally the teaching of St. Paul and 
the Apostles. 

To exhort and to convince 
the gainsayers.—Two special 
purposes are specified for which the 
“sound doctrine” whirh the elder 
will acquire by steadfast applica- 
tion may be used. The first, with 
the sound, healthy teaching—sound, 
healthy, practical, compared with 
that sickly, morbid, and unpractical 
teaching of those gainsayers of 
whom he is going to speak—he is 
to exhort the adversaries; secondly, 
with the same true words he is ¢o 
confute their arguments. Chrysos- 
tom well remarks, “that he who 
knows not how to contend with 
adversaries, and is not able to de- 
molish their arguments, is far from 
the teacher’s chair.” 

00) For there are many un- 
ruly and vain talkers and 
deceivers. — Nominally in the 
congregations of Christians, but in 
reality refusing all obedience, acting 
for themselves, factious, insubordi- 
nate. Titus would, alas, discover 
many such ; these often would be 
found to be possessed of the gift of 
Auent and deceptive speech, and 
would deceive many. Professor 
Reynolds characterises such restless, 
uneasy spirits as loquacious, restless 
talkers, “ who must say something, 
and who have broken the peace of 
many a home and shattered the 
prosperity of many a church; the 
multitude of teachers who have 
nothing true to say is the curse of 
the kingdom of God.” 

Specially they of the cir- 
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cumcision.—Here St. Paul points 
out to Titus where he must look for 
the origin of this hostility. These 
unhappy men evidently did not 
belong to the stern and rigid Jewish 
party who hated with a bitter hate 
all the followers of the Nazarene, 
but were of the number of those 
sleepless opponents of St. Paul and 
his school—the Judaising Chris- 
tians. 

(1) Whose mouths must be 
stopped, who subvert whole 
houses.—The translation should 
run here, seeing they subvert, &c. 
There was, indeed, grave cause why 
these men should be put to silence ; 
the mischief they were doing in 
Crete to the Christian cause was 
incalculable. It was no longer in- 
dividuals that their poisonous teach- 
ing affected, but they were under- 
mining the faith of whole families. 
For an example how Titus and his 
presbyters were to stop the mouths 
of these teachers of what was+false, 
compare Matt. xxii. 34—46, where 
the Lord, by His wise, powerful, 
yet gentle words, first put the Sad- 
ducees to silence, and then so an- 
swered the Pharisees that “ neither 
durst any man from that day forth 
ask Him any more questions.” 

Teaching things which 
they ought not, for filthy 
lucre’s sake.— Here St. Paul 
goes to the root of the evil, when he 
shows what was the end and aim 
of these ‘‘teachers’”’ lives, It was 
@ mean and sordid ambition, after 
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all—merely base gain. When this 
is the main object of a religious 
teacher’s life, his teaching naturally 
accommodates itself to men’s 
tastes. He forgets the Divine Giver 
of his commission, and in his thirst 
for the popularity which brings 
with it gold, his true work, as the 
faithful watchman of the house of 
Israel, is forgotten and ignored. 

(2) One of themselves, even 
a prophet of their own, 
said.—St. Paul had spoken (verses 
10, 11) in the severest terms of 
certain influential members of the 
Cretan Church; he had even alluded 
to their disastrous teaching ruining 
whole families, evidently implying 
that he had perceived among the 
Cretans a readiness to welcome a- 
teaching which countenanced a 
laxer moral tone, the invariable 
result of perverted doctrine; and 
now he supports his own con- 
demning words by a reference to a 
well-known Cretan poet—to one 
who, according to tradition, was 
even honoured by them as a god. 
The verse quoted is an hexameter, 
written by the famous Epimenides, 
of Gnossus, in Crete. He flourished 
some 600 years B.c., and is said to 
have lived to the strange age of 
150 years or more. He appears to 
have deserved the title of prophet 
in its fullest sense—Plato speaking 
of him as a “divine man,” and 
Cicero coupling him with the Ery- 
thean Sibyl. The first three words 
were well known, and even used 
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by Callimachus in his hymn to 
Zeus, “ Cretans always liars.” St. 
Paul’s Imowledge of the poem 
where the verse occurs is one of 
the several instances which we meet 
with in his writings, indicating his 
familiarity with profane literature. 
The quotation, occurring as it does 
in,the midst of an inspired writing, 
was the occasion of Calvin’s wise, 
brave words, which style those who 
decline to avail themselves of the 
learning and research of profane 
writers as superstitious. Nothing 
wise and learned, he says, should 
be rejected, even though it proceed 
‘ab impiis.” 


The Cretians are alway. 


liars.— This terrible estimate of 
the national Cretan character is 
amply borne out by the testimony 
of many profane writers, such a8 
-Callimachus, Plato, Polybius, Ovid, 
&c. The very word “to Cretize” 
(kretizein), or to play the part of a 
Cretan, was invented as a word 
synonymous with ‘to deceive,” “to 
utter a lie,” just as corinthiazem, 
“to play the part of a Corinthian,” 
signified to commit a still darker 
moral offence. Some writers sug- 
gest that this despicable vice of 
Tying was received as a bequest 
from the early Phoenician colo- 
nists. 

Evilbeasts.—These wordsrefer 
to their wild, fierce nature, their 
ferocity, their love of cruelty. 

Slow bellies. — Rather, idle 
bellies. These terms paint with 
sharp accuracy another of the evil 
characteristics of the Cretan peo- 
ples — their dull gluttony, their 
slothful sensuality. The words 
are used especially of those who, by 
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indulging their bodily appetites, 
become corpulent and indolent. 

(3) This witness is true.— 
St. Paul emphatically here endorses 
the very severe judgment which 
their own great prophet-poet had 
written on the national Cretan 
character. He (St. Paul) had livee 
long enough in their midst to be 
able to bear his grave testimony to 
the truth of Epimenides’ words. 


‘He had witnessed the sad havoc 


in Christian life which their evil 
national propensities had given 
rise to. 

Wherefore rebuke them 
sharply that they may be 
sound in the faith. — Some 
render, wherefore confute, that is to 
say, set them right, sharply (apotomés). 
The substantive apotamia, translated 
in the English version “severity,” 
is used in the passage about the 
“‘ wild olive tree’? (Rom. xi. 22). 
As a surgeon’s knife cuts away the 
diseased and mortifying flesh, so 
must the words and discipline of 
Titus, the Apostle’s representative 
in Crete, sharply rebuke, and if 
need be, punish the sinning mem- 
bers of the congregation. Not 
merely the false teachers—the de- 
ceivers—are referred to here, but 
also the deceived, those whole house- 
holds mentioned in verse 11; and 
the object of this severity in words 
and acts was that the lapsed, the 
doctrinally and morally sick among 
the Cretan Christians, should be 
restored to health again; and the 
sound state of faith and practice 
would, St. Paul proceeded to show, 
consist in “the rejection of Jewish 
fables and the commandments of 
these men.” 
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(4) Not giving heed to 
Jewish fables.—Such as we now 
find embodied in the Talmud. (See 
Note on 1 Tim.i. 4.) The oral law 
and traditional interpretations and 
glosses had, to a great measure, ob- 
scured the original simple text. 
The Israelite of the time of St. Paul, 
trained in the stricter Jewish 
schools, was taught that the way to 
win the approval of the Most 
High was through the observance 
of countless ceremonies and the 
practice of an elaborate ritual. 

And commandments of 
men.—The nature of these com- 
mandments we gather from the 
words of the next (the 15th) verse. 
They seem to have been on the sub- 
ject of abstinence from meats and 
from other things created by God 
for the use and enjoyment of man. 
The directions of St. Paul here are, 
in spirit, in exact accordance with 
the Lord’s teaching at Jerusalem, 
related in Matt. xv. 1—9. St. 
Paul’s dread of this kind of asceti- 
cism and of the peculiar schéol of 
teaching, then so popular among 
the Jews, which enjoyed an elabo- 
rate system of ritual and observance, 
which pronounced meritorious in 
the sight of the Eternal the practice 
of rites and ceremonies minute and 
trifling, was grounded upon a fear 
too often, alas, verified—lest with 
the observance of the ‘ritual, and 
the careful practice of the cere- 
monies and rites, the moral law 
should be lost sight of. With this 
school a holy life consisted rather 
in observing carefully a ritual, 
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than in living justly, nobly, gene- 
rously. 

(4) Unto the pure all things 
are pure.—tThe spirit of this 
famous saying of St. Paul, occurring 
almost in the same language in the 
Roman Letter (chap. xiv. 20), was 
the groundwork of much of the 
Gentile Apostle’s teaching. The 
words of the Lord Jesus above re- 
ferred to (Matt. xv. 2 and 11) con- 
tain the same grand truth. ‘All 
things” include much besides mere 
food—in a word, include all acts 
connected with every-day life which 
in themselves are neither right nor 
wrong, neither good nor evil, but 
which derive their colouring of 
good or evil solely from the doer 
of the act. Bengel well sums this 
up in his “omnia externa eis, qui 
intus sunt mundi, munda sunt.” 

But unto them that are 
defiled and unbelieving is 
nothing pure.—Here, asso often 
in these Pastoral Epistles, the last 
utterance, so to speak, of that 
grand life of St. Paul’s, purity and ~ 
sound doctrine are inseparable. 
Here “ the defiled,” “the polluted,” 
we are told, are the unbelieving ; 
and to these, the Apostle says, 
nothing is pure. Yet there is 
nothing in God’s creation impure 
or evil—the evil and impurity are 
in the mind and heart of men; 
these may, and often do, defile and 
make impure the choicest gifts of 
God’s creation. One word is still 
lett to be said on the teaching of 
this memorable verse. Who are 
the pure to whom ail things are 
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pure? Only those in this world 
who have sought cleansing by faith 
in the precious blood of Christ. 

But even their mind and 
eonscience is defiled. — Here 
St. Paul defines exactly the sphere 
over which the moral defilement of 
these hapless ones, who belong to 
the Christian company, alas, only 
in name, extends—the mind and 
conscience. The first of these—the 
mind—is the willing as well as the 
thinking part of man, as it has 
deen well defined, the human spirit 
(pnewma) in one of its aspects, not 
simply quatenus cogitat et intelligit, 
but also qudtenus vult. Defilement 

of this mind (mows) means that the 
thoughts, wishes, purposes, activi- 
ties, are all stained and debased. 
The second of these—the conscience 
(swneidésis)—is the moral conscious- 
ness within, that which is ever 
bringing up the memory of the 
past, with its omissions and com- 
missions, its errors, its cruel, heart- 
less unkindness, its selfish disre- 
gard of others. When this is de- 
filed, then this last safeguard of the 
soul is brokendown. ‘The man and 
woman of the defiled conscience is 
self-satisfied, hard, impenitent to 
the last. 

(6) They profess that they 
know God; but in works 
they deny him.—These bitter 
foes to the truth, Titus must re- 
member, will present themselves 
under the guise of friends. ‘They 
will rank themselvesin the Christian 


company openly, with their lips 
confessing God, but in their way 
of life, in their acts, practically 
denying the very things they were 
so careful to affirm with their lips; 
in other words, taking back, with- 
drawing, the solemn declaration of 
faith they had been making. 

Being abominable.—This is 
the only place where this strong 
expression is used in the New 
Testament. It signifies that the 
life and actions of these men, who 
professed to be His servants, had 
made them hateful in the sight of 
God 

And disobedient.—Rebellious 
and opposed to all law and order 
would Titus find them. 

And unto every good work 
reprobate.—As a consequence of 
their hypocritical, selfish, defiled 
life, these men, when any good and 
noble work had to be done, were 
‘simply useless, worthless ; and to 
teachers of this kind were many of 
the Cretan believers content to go 
for instruction in Christian doc- 
trine and practice. 


II. 


® But speak thou the 
things which become sound 
doctrine.—To introduce a regular 
organisation and the principle of a 
central church government into the 
numerous but scattered Christian 
congregations in Crete was Titus’ 
first work. The second and equally 
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weighty mission the Apostle Paul 
charged him to execute was the re- 
futation of a school of professed 
Christian teachers, who were pro- 
mulgating doctrines at variance 
with the teaching of St. Paul and 
his brother Apostles, and were also, 
by their example and lives, fatally 
lowering the tone of Christian life. 
It was to the latter point—the evil 
moral influence of these teachers— 
that the attention of Titus was 
especially directed. False doctrinal 
teaching was bringing forth already 
its sure fruit, in the form of a life 
utterly unlike the pattern life of the 
Master. In contrast to this errone- 
ous and misleading teaching, Titus 
is directed to exhort the varied 
ages, the different sexes, the bond 
and the free, to live lives which 
will bring no dishonour upon their 
Christian profession. The strictly 
practical nature of these charges is 
remarkable. Before touching upon 
doctrine, he presses home to these 
various ages and ranks the necessity 
of a quiet, useful life. The “sound 
doctrine”’ by whick Titus was bid- 
den toregulate his teaching isan ex- 
pression peculiar to these Pagtoral 
Epistles (see Note on 1 Tim. i. 10), 
and stands in clear contrast to the 
sickly, unhealthy teaching, fanci- 
ful and false, of the misleading 
teachers of Crete. 

2) That the aged men.— 
Not presbyters, or elders, in an 
official sense, but.simply the “old 
men ”’ in the congregations. 

Be sober.—In a more extended 
sense than the bare literal mean- 
ing of the word would give. Let 
the elder men be “thoughtful,” in 
contrast with the thoughtlessness 
of careless youth. 








| «faith ” 


Grave.—And quietly earnest, 
in contrast with all passion and 
undue excitability. 

Temperate.—Discreet, or seif- 
restrained, would be a better render- 
ing for the Greek word. 

Sound in faith, in charity, 
in patience.—Here Paul the 
aged sums up for the aged men of 
Crete in these three words, so well 
known by all his devoted hearers 
then, by all the devout students of 
his theology in subsequent ages, 
the great principles out of which 
the true saint-life springs—faith, 
love, patience. In the famous 
Pauline trilogy of virtues in this 
place, “patience” takes the place 
of hope, because this brave patience, 
this enduring fortitude, especially 
becomes the old man waiting for 
death. In respect to these “three ” 
they must be healthy, sound. The 
faith must not be adulterated with 
superstitions—the love must be 
chivalrous, not sentimental. It 
must be no partisan feeling, but a 
tender affection, broad and inclu- 
sive, as was St. Paul’s and his 
Master Christ’s. The patience 
must be no mere tame acquiescence 
in what seems to be the inevitable, 
but must be brave, enduring suffer- 
ing—if suffering comes—for the 
Lord’s sake with a smile on the 
lips. “ Not without reason,” writes 
Calvin, “does St. Paul include in 
these three the sum of Christian 
perfections.” It is with “faith” 
that we worship God—no prayer, 
no work of piety, can be severed 
from “faith.” “Love” spreads 
its wings over all our duties to our 
neighbour; and “ patience”? must 
ever go hand in hand with both 
and “love.” Without 
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“patience” could “ faith” hardly 
endure; and the affronts and un- 
kindnesses of the world would, 
without this high virtue of pa- 
tience, soon deaden and even de- 
stroy ‘love.’ 

8) The aged women like- 
wise.—St. Paul, faithful to what 
had now become one of the guiding 
principles of Christianity, the equal 
position of women in the city of 
God, fellow-heirs with men in the 
citizenship of the city which hath 
foundations, proceeds to remind 
the elder women of Crete of their 
own high duties in the company of 
believers. They now—the women 
—amust remember that the position 
which Christ and His disciples had 
claimed for them in the world was 
not without its grave responsibili- 
ties. These aged women of the 
flock, like the elders just exhorted, 
had also much to do for Christ. 

That they be in behaviour 
as becometh holiness.—That 
is, that they should show themselves as 
it becometh holiness ; or, more lite- 
rally, in demeanour reverend. ‘The 
Greek word rendered “in beha- 
viour,” or “in demeanour,” in- 
cludes dress, appearance, conversa- 
tion, manner ; includes an outward 
deportment dependent on something 
more internal. The elder Christian 
woman in her whole bearing should 
exhibit a certain dignity of sacred 
demeanour ; there should be some- 
thing in her general appearance, 
in her dress, in her speech, in her 


every-day behaviour, which the 
younger and more thoughtless 
sister could respect and reverence— 
an ideal she might hope one day, if 
the Master spared her so long, her- 
self to reach. For an admirable 
gloss on these words, see 1 Tim. 11. 
9, 10. 

Not false accusers.—Or 
better, perhaps, “ot slanderers. St. 
Paul knew well how easily old age 
yields itself to this temptation. 
Old age is at times intolerant, cen- 
sorious, even bitter, forgetful espe- 
cially of the days of youth; but 
Christ’s aged saints must use their 
voice for better things than these. 

Not given to much wine.— 
This warning was probably called 
for, owing’ to the evil habits and 
customs of the Cretans. 

Teachers of good things.— 
Or, teachers of what is good. Beza’s 
rendering, “mistresses of honour” 
(honestatis magistre) is singular 
and expressive. This does not mean 
that these agea women should 
occupy the place of public instruc- 
tresses, but that they should, by here 
and there speaking a kind warn- 
ing word, and, better still, by the 
golden silence of a useful honoured 
life, teach their younger sisters les- 
sons of truth and faith and love. 

4) That they may teach the 
young women to be sober.— 
Better rendered, simply, that they 
may teach (or school) the young 
women, omitting the words ‘‘ to be 
sober.” In Ephesus the represen- 
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tative of the Apostle was directed 
himself to exhort. the younger 
women; very likely the same charge 
being given here to the aged women 


of the congregations was owing to’ 


the state of the Cretan Christian, 
which called not only for more prac- 
tical and homely, but also for more 
individual, exhortations. So here 
this special work was left for the 
elder women among the faithful to 
carry out. Such a reformation, 
not only in the discipline of the 
Church, but also in the individual 
life and conversation, as St. Paul 
desired to see in Crete, would never 
be brouglt about by a sermon, or 
even by many sermons, however 
eloquent and earnest, from Titus. 
It would be a matter requiring 
long time and patience, and would, 
as observed above, rather follow as 
the result of patient individual 
effort and holy example. 

To love their husbands, to 
love their children.—There 
was evidently in Crete a feverish 
longing for excitement, for novelty 
in religious teaching; hence the 
demand for, and consequent supply 
of, the ‘‘ fables” and ‘‘ command- 
ments of men ” spoken of in chap. 
i. 14. Women as well as men pre- 
ferred rather to do something for 
religion and for God, and thus to 
wipe out past transgressions, and 
perhaps to purchase the liberty of 
future licence. They preferred the 
rigid and often difficult observance 
of the elaborate ritual, “the tith- 
ing of the mint, and anise, and 
cummin,” to quietly and reverently 
“doing their Father’s business,’ 
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St. Paul’s method of correcting 
this false and unhealthy view of 
religion was to recall women as 
well as men to the steady, faithful 
performance of those quiet every- 
day duties to which God had, in 
His providence, called them. The 
first duty of these younger women, 
St. Paul tells Titus, and which he 
would have their elder sisters im- 
press on them, was the great home 
duty of loving their husbands and 
children. While St. Paul would 
never have the women of Christ 
forget their new and precious privi— 
leges in the present, their glorious 
hopes in the future, yet here on 
earth he would never let them de- 
sert, or even for a moment forget, 
their first and chiefest duties. 
Their work, let them remember, 
lay not abroad in the busy world. 
Their first duty was to make home 
life beautiful by the love of husband 
and child—that great love which 
ever teaches forgetfulness of self. 

) To be discreet.—See Note 
in verse 2 of this chapter. 

-Chaste.—Not only in act, but 
also in look, in speech, in thought, 
even in dress. 

Keepers at home.—The older 
authorities here, instead of “keepers 
at home” (domum  custodientes, 
domus curam habentes), read workers 
at home; the Greek word is not 
found elsewhere. The sense of the 
passage is, however, little changed 
by the alteration. The meaning 
is clear, “‘Domi mansit lanam fecit.”? 
Home duties, cares, pleasures, sacri- 
fices of self—these God-appointed 
duties ought to fill the mind and 
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the heart of the young wife. There 
should be no desire, no attempt, to 
go round to the other houses, and 
so contracting idle, gossiping habits. 
Hofmann thus sums up these direc- 
tions to the young Christian women 
of Crete, “Gute Hausfrauen will 
der Apostel haben.” 

Good.—Gracious, kind, thought- 
ful to others, especially to inferiors. 

Obedient to their own 
husbands. — More accurately, 
submitting themselves to their own 
husbands. Women who really love 
their Master Christ should take 
care that, as far as in them lay, the 
law of subordination in the family 
to its rightful head should be strictly 
carried out. Ina Church like that 
of Crete, made out of divided houses 
often, where the Christian wife was 
married to a Pagan husband, such 
a charge as this was especially 
needful. 

That the word of God be 
not blasphemed.—These words 
refer to all the exhortations from 
verse 2 onwards, but more particu- 
larly to those clauses enforcing 
home duties immediately preceding. 
There was, of course, the fear that 
wives, carried away by religious 
fervour, might neglect the plainer 
every-day duties for the seemingly 
loftier and more self-denying occu- 
pations included under the head of 
religious works. Such failure in 
every-day tasks would, of course, 
be bitterly charged on the religion 
of Christ, and the gospel would run 
the danger of being evil-spoken of, 
even in other than purely Pagan 
circles. But the reference extends 
over a broader area than that occu- 
pied by Christian mistresses of 
fbonasholds All, of every rank 





and age, who think they love the 
Lord Jesus, should remember that 
the “enemy” is ever watching 
their words and works; never 
should they who wear the colours 
of the great King forget the charge 
of the King’s Son, ‘ Let your light 
so shine before men, that they may 
see your good works, and glorify 
your Father which is in heaven.” 
® Young men likewise 
exhort to be sober-minded,— 
The task of influencing the young 
men belongs especially to Titus. 
Among them, in respect to age, he 
still must be reckoned; as regarded 
their peculiar temptations, none 
could be found so fit as the still 
young Christian disciple of St. 
Paul (he was probably about forty 
years of age when he was placed 
over the Cretan Church) to set out 
vividly before them both the peril 
and the only means of guarding 
against it. Brought upin a Pagan 
home, not improbably in the luxu- 
rious and wicked Syrian Antioch, 
drawn to the Master’s side in the 
fresh dawn of manhood, tried in 
many a difficult task and found 
faithful, the words of Titus, exhort- 
ing the youth of Orete to be sober- 
minded, or self-restrained, would 
be likely to have great weight. In 
this word, which urged self- 
restraint, a young man’s duty is 
briefly comprehended. No task, 
the wise Chrysostom tells us, is 
after all so hard and difficult for 
youth, as obtaining the mastery 
over oneself in the matter of harm- 
ful pleasures. The Apostle gives 
but few special directions here for 
his disciple’s guidance, for he is 
going to tell him how he will best 
win these young men to the side 
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of Christ. It will be, he proceeds 
to show him, most effectually done 
by the sight of the example of his 
own manly, self-restrained religious 
life. 
“) In all things showing 
thyself a pattern of good 
works.— Here St. Paul shows 
Titus that his especial work is the 
instruction of no one peculiar class 
or order, or age or sex, but that he 
is so to fashion his whole life that 
it may afford a “pattern ” to all— 
men and women, bond as well as 
free; in all things a ceaseless 
activity was prescribed to the super- 
intending presbyter in Crete. In 
everything that was earnest and 
true, Titus ought to be the one 
showing an example to the rest; 
in peaceful, quiet days, as in times 
of danger and threatening, he 
must set the pattern—now of use- 
ful labour and toil—now of brave, 
patient endurance for the Lord’s 
sake. 

In doctrine shewing wun- 
corruptness, gravity, sin- 
eerity.— The older authorities 
omit “sincerity.” Neither of the 
terms “‘uncorruptness”” and “ gra- 
vity ” refers to the subject-matter 
of the “doctrine” or “teaching,” 
but to the bearing and behaviour 
of the “ teacher.” While he occu- 
pies the place of a teacher, Titus 
must show in his life and conver- 
sation “‘ uncorruptness ””—apthoria, 
the word found in the older autho- 
rities, the meaning of which differs 
very slightly from the word adiap- 





thoria, found in the received text. 
He must, in all those points of hif 
life which are connected with his 
teaching, show a purity (chastity) 
and freedom from all interested 
motives; he must be above seeking 
for popular applause; but besides 
this “uncorruptness,” in every- 
thing touching public instruction 
he must aim at a certain “gravity,” 
not only in his public delivery of 
sermons and lectures, but also in 
his general private intercourse with 
his flock. He must, in a word, 
never forget he is the chief teacher 
in the Church of Crete of his 
Master’s religion. 

®) Sound speech, that can- 
not be condemned.—The sub- 
stance of Titus’ teaching, whether 
in the more private intercourse 
with individuals or in his preaching 
in the Christian gatherings, must 
be healthy, practical, manly, in 
contrast to the sickly, morbid, 
fanciful instruction the false 
teachers of Crete were in the habit 
of giving. His words, too, must be 
well weighed and thoughtful, as 
well as earnest and impassioned ; 
they must be such as would expose 
him neither to contempt nor to 
the charge of presumption. —Be- 
tween the lines of the exhortation 
of the 7th and 8th verses we can 
read the anxiety of the Apostle 
that his representative in Qrete 
should take all possible care that the 
matter of his teaching and preach- 
ing was studied and prepared with 
all the attention and thought so . 
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important a duty demanded. He 
should remember, too, that the 
words a8 well as the works of the 
Christian teacher will be subject to 
a sharp and often hostile criticism. 
These warnings and reminders of 
St. Paul, it should be borne in 
mind, belong to all ages of the 
faith. 

That he that is of the con- 
trary part may be ashamed, 
having no evil thing to say 
of you.—The older authorities, 
with one exception, read “of us,” 
instead of “of you.’ If Titus 
fairly carries out the exhortation 
of the last two verses, then the 
enemy, either the false teacher or 
the Pagan opponent of Christianity, 
confounded by the pure, self- 
sacrificing, earnest life, overcome 
by the well-weighed, thoughtful 
utterance of great truths, by the 
_ impassioned exhortation to men 
and women to lead noble, honest 
lives, will surely be ashamed of his 
bitter opposition, when he finds 
neither in the life nor the teaching 
anything which he can fairly criti- 
cise as “bad.” As the better sup- 
ported reading, “ of us,” associates 
St. Paul and others with Titus, the 
evil thing which might have been 
said of Titus in reality would be 
spoken against St. Paul and the 
elder Apostles. 

©) Exhort servants to be 
obedient unto their own 
masters.—The accurate transla- 
tion here is bond-servants. The 
words in this and the following 
verse, it must be remembered, are 
addressed to ‘‘slaves.”” With some 
special reference to the peculiar 
circumstances of the Church in 








general directions to his representa- 
tive (verses 1—8) respecting in- 
struction and advice he considered 
it expedient should be given to the 
varied orders and ages of professing 
Christians in the island. These 
directions were arranged with re- 
spect to “age” and “sex.” He 
now turns to the question of the 
instruction of another large class, 
among whom were to be found 
many Christians— ‘‘the slaves.” 
These he masses together under 
one head. Not improbably these 
“words” to be addressed particu- 
larly to slaves were called out by 
some particular instances of in- 
subordination and of impatience 
under their unhappy condition 
among the Cretan slaves. Indeed, 
the repeated warnings to this un- 
fortunate and oppressed class (see 
Eph. vi. 5; Col. iti. 22; 1 Tim. vi. 
1) tell us that among the difficulties 
which Christianity had to surmount 
in its early years was the hard task 
of persuading “the slave” that the 
divine Master who promised him a 
home, if he were faithful and true, 
among the many mansions of His 
Father, meant not that the existing 
relations of society should be then 
changed, or its complex framework 
disturbed. St. Paul knew it was a 
hard matter to persuade the bond- 
man, fellow-heir of heaven with 
the freeman, to acquiesce patiently 
in his present condition of misery 
and servitude. Hence these re- 
peated charges to this class. These 
poor sufferers were to obey cheer- 
fully, readily, as the next clause 
told them. 

And to please them well 
in all things ; not answering 
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translated not gainsaying ; the Vul- 
gate has contradicentes. It signifies 
that they should obey cheerfully, 
willingly, without sullenness; not 
thwarting or setting themselves 
against their masters’ plans or de- 
sires or orders; and the Apostle, 
in verse 10, gives them a noble in- 
ducement for this brave, sweet 
patience he would have so earnestly 
pressed upon them. Such conduct 
on their part, he tells them, would 
serve greatly to help the Master’s 
cause ; it would prepossess many 
hostile minds in favour of a religion 
which could so powerfully influence 
even the slave. Chrysostom com- 
ments thus: “ Greeks form their 
estimate of doctrines not from the 
doctrine itself, but from the actions 
and the life” (of those who profess 
the doctrine). 

@0.) Not purloining, but 
shewing all good fidelity.— 
It must be remembered that many 
of the slaves in the Roman empire 
were employed in other duties be- 
sides those connected with the 
house or on the farm. Some were 
entrusted with shops, and these 
being left often quite to themselves, 
of course great opportunities for 
dishonesty and fraud were con- 
stantly present. Others received 
an elaborate training, and as artists, 
or even physicians, worked in pari 
for their masters. A slave in the 
days of St. Paul had a hundred 





ways of showing to his owner this 
true and genuine fidelity, opposed 
to mere assumed surface obedience 
and service. 

That they may adorn the 
doctrine of God our Saviour 
in all things.—A slave cheer- 
fully accepting his hard yoke, and 
striving with hand and brain to 
please and advance the interest of 
his earthly master only for the dear 
love of Christ, must have been in 
those days of cynical se/f-love a 
silent, yet a most powerful preacher 
of a gospel which could so mould 
and elevate a character so degraded. 
Calvin remarks that it is indeed 
noteworthy how God deigns to re- 
ceive an adornment from slaves, 
whose condition was so mean and 
abject that scarcely were they con- 
sidered to rank among men at all; 
“they were ranked as ‘posses- 
sions,’ just like cattle or horses.” 
Professor Reynolds very happily 
remarks here: “This teaching of 
St. Paul is in harmony with the 
words of the Lord Jesus: out of 
the mouths of babes and sucklings 
hast thou perfected praise. God 
gets His highest praise from the 
lps of little children, His robes of 
glory from the faithfulness, honour, 
and simplicity of born slaves.” 

@) For the grace of God 
that bringeth salvation hath 
appeared to all men.—More 
accurately translated, For the grace 
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of God hath appeared, bringing salva- 
tion to all men— For,” gives the 
ground, the base upon which the 
practical exhortations to freemen 
as well as to bond-servants, con- 
tained in verses 1—10, rest. These 
words might be paraphrased thus : 
“ Yes, exhort all classes and orders, 
every age of life, each sex, bond as 
well as free, to struggle after pure, 
good, righteous lives ; for I tell you, 
in very truth, like a sun on a dark- 
ened world has the grace of God 
arisen with salvation in its beams.” 
Compare the grand Isaiah passage, 
“ Arise, shine; for thy light is 
come, and the glory of the Lord is 
risen upon thee” (Isa. lx. 1); and 
also the words of Malachi (iv. 2), 
_ “Unto you that fear my name 
shall the Sun of righteousness arise 
with healing in his wings.” (See, 
too, Isa. ix. 2.) The thought of 
these passages was not improbably 
in St. Paul’s view when he wrote 
the words to Titus telling him to 
exhort his flock, for God’s grace 
had appeared to all men. ‘The 
Greek word translated “appeared ”” 
occurs in Luke i. 79 and Acts xxvii. 
20—both writings closely connected 
with St. Paul, if not in great part 
written by him—and in each of 
these passages it is used to express 
the shining of the sun. The “ grace 
of God” here spoken of is that 
divine fayour to and love for men 
upon which the whole work of re- 
demption was based, the object of 
which redemption was the ultimate 
restoration of man. ‘The epiphany, 
er manifestation of this grace to 


the world, commenced with the in- 
carnation of our Lord; but the re- 
ference here must not be limited to 
that or to any one event in the 
blessed Life. The expression 
“ringing salvation to all men” is 
another of those hard sayings which 
have been pressed into the service 
of that kindly but erring school of 
expositors which shuts its eyes to 
the contemplation of the many un- 
mistakable sayings which warn the 
impenitent and hardened sinner of 
the sad doom of eternal death. The 
“orace” alone brings salvation to 
all men—in other words, it is that 
grace of God whereby alone it is 
possible for mankind to be saved. 
The expression by no means asserts 
that all men will be saved by it, but 
that it is the only means by which 
salvation is possible. 

@) Teaching us. — Literally, 
disciplining us; educating us by 
life’s sad experiences. God’s grace 
is in truth a stern discipline of self- 
denial and training for higher 
things. 

Denying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts.—More accurately, 
to the intent that, having denied, 
&c. The object of the loving dis- 
cipline of our Father in heaven ia 
that we, having done with those 
things in life which are offensive 
or dishonourable to God, having 
put aside as worthless all inordi- 
nate desires for the things of this 
world—all those things which ex- 
clusively belong to this life and 
have nothing to do with the life to 
come—having denied all this, that 
2 
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we should live as righteous men 
the remainder of our lives here. 

We should live soberly, 
righteously, and godly.—In 
these three terms the blessed life 
our Lord would have His own to 
lead on earth is summed up—to 
ourselves, to our neighbour, and to 
our God. The first, “soberly,” to 
ourselves—wisely and temperately, 
keeping ever a mastery over our 
passions; the second, “right- 
eously ’—justly and honourably, 
having due regard to our duty 
towards our neighbour; the third, 
“ godly ”—piously, ever remember- 
ing to live as in the presence of the 
Eternal. 

In this present world.—Or, 
in the present course of things. ‘The 
Apostle adds these words to his 
summary of the life Christians 
should lead, to remind them that 
the present world was but a tran- 
sitory, passing scene after all, and 
that there was another and a dif- 
ferent “course of things” at hand: 
and this leads him on to another 
point. The manifestation of the 
“ grace of God,” in the first coming 
of the Lord in humiliation (verse 
11), teaches us to live our lives in 
expectation of the second manifes- 
tation of His. glory in His second 
coming in power (verse 13). We 
must—in this great passage con- 
tained in verses 11 to 14—bear in 
mind that there is a two-fold epi- 
phany spoken of: the one, the 
manifestation of the “grace of 
God ”—that is past (it was the first 
coming and the earthly life of 
Christ) ; the other, the manifesta- 
tion of the “glory of God ”—that 
is to come. It will be shown in the 
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second advent when the Lord comes 
in-glory with His holy angels; and 
the first epiphany (manifestation) 
in humikation is an ever-present 
reminder to us to live in continued 
expectation of the second in glory. 

(3) Looking for that blessed. 
hope, and the glorious ap- 
pearing.—The Greek should here 
be rendered, looking for the blessed 
hope and manifestation of the glory. 
And that holy life, just urged on 
the believer, of quiet self-restraint, 
of love to others, of piety towards 
God, must be litup by a blessed 
hope, by a hope which is far more 
than a hope; that holy life of the 
faithful must be a continued wait- 
ing for a blessed hope—“ the hope 
laid up for us in heaven” (Col. i. 
5) It may be asked, What is this 
this hope? We answer, it is “the 
hope of glory” which we shall 
share with the Son of God, when 
we behold Him as He is. So for 
us the hope of glory is intimately 
bound up with the second comin 
of the Lord. Then the life of the 
lover of the Lord must be one con- 
tinued looking for, waiting for, the 
coming of the Lord in glory—must 
be a looking for that hour when we 
shall see, in all His divine majesty, 
Him who redeemed us. In that 
life and light, in that majesty and 
glory, His own will share. 

Of the great God and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ.—The 
translation here should run, of our 
great God and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
From the English version, it would 
seem that Paul’s idea was that the 
Christian should live waiting for 
the glorious appearing of the great. 
God, accompanied with our Lord 
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Jesus Christ. The rendering we 
have adopted, on what seems con- 
clusive grounds, speaks of a Chris- 
tian life as a life ever looking for 
the glorious appearing of our great 
God and-Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Tn this sublime passage the glory 
of the only begotten Son alone finds 
mention. Taken thus, it is a 
studied declaration of the divinity 
of the Eternal Son, who is here 
styled “our great Godand Saviour.” 
Reasoning merely on grammatical 
principles, either translation would 
be possible, only even then there 
is a presumption in favour of the 
translation we have adopted. (See 
Ellicott’s Note on this verse.) But 
other considerations are by no 
means so nearly equally balanced. 
The word “manifestation” (epi- 
phany), the central thought of the 
‘sentence, is employed by St. Paul 
in his Epistles five times, and in 
every one of them to describe the 
manifestation of Christ, and in four 
of them to designate the future 
manifestation of His coming in 
glory, as here. The term epiphany 
is never applied to the Father. 

Again, the whole of the context of 
the passage especially relates to 
the “Son of God.’ The introduc- 
tion of the epiphany “of the Father” 
would be a thought not merely 
strange to the whole New Testa- 
ment, but would bring quite a new 
idea into this statement, which sets 
forth so sublimely the epiphany of 
Christ as the ground of the Chris- 
tian’s hope—an idea, too, no sooner 
suggested than dropped, for the 
passage goes on to speak only of 
the Son. Perhaps, however, the 
weightiest argument that can be 
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adduced is the consensus of the 
Greek orthodox fathers, who, with 
scarcely an exception, concur in the 
interpretation which understands 
the expression “ of our great God” 
as used of Jesus Christ. ‘T'o select 
two examples out of the long chain 
of fathers reaching from the apos- 
tolic age who have thus under- 
stood this text: “St. Paul here 
calls Christ the great God, and 
thus rebukes the heretical blas- 
phemy which denies his Godhead” 
(Theodoret). ‘“ What can those 
persons say,” asks Chrysostom, re- 
ferring to this passage, “ who allege 
that the Son is interior to the 
Father?” (See Wordsworth’s 
Note here.) 

(4) Who gave himself for us. 
—(See Gal. i. 4; Eph. v. 26.) 
These words take up the thought 
expressed in the term ‘ Saviour ” 
of the last verse. ‘‘ Himself,’’ His 
whole self, as has been well said, 
“the greatest gift ever given; ” 
“for us,” that is, on our behalf. 

That he might redeem us 
from. all iniquity.—That He for 
us might pay a ransom, the ransom 
being His precious blood. Our 
Saviour by the payment of this 
tremendous ransom—O deepest and 
most unfathomable of all mysteries ! 
—release us from everything which 
is opposed to God’s blessed will. 
Here the mighty ransom is spoken 
of as freeing us from the bondage 
of lawlessness; elsewhere in the 
divine books the same ransom is 
described as delivering us from the 
penalties of this same breaking the 
divine law—“ alles was der ordnung 
Gottes widerstreitet” (Hofmann, 
Commentary on Titus). 
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And purify unto himself a 
peculiar people.—The expres- 
sion “a peculiar people” is taken 
from the LXX. translation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, where the 
words occur several times (see Hix. 
xix. 5; Deut. xiv. 2); the idea is 
also purely an Old Testament one. 
Just as Jehovah wished to establish 
a people which should belong to 
Him (‘peculiarly His,” “ His very 
cae submitting to his laws, in 
contrast to the rest of mankind, 
lawless, idolatrous, so Jesus would 
set apart and purify for Himself 
a people, which for His sake 
should devote itself to God, in 
contrast to the rest of humanity 
sunk in selfish sins. As Israel of 
old lived under the constant im- 
pression that they would again be- 
hold the visible glory of the Eternal, 
so His people now should live as 
men waiting for a second manifes- 
tation of His glory. ss 

Zealous of good works.— 
The man who hopes to see the 
epiphany of Jesus his Lord and 
Love in glory will struggle zeal- 
ously with hand and brain to live 
his. life in such a manner that he 
may meet his Lord, when He comes 
in glory, withjoy. It wasa people 
composed of such “zealots” of 
goodness, of men longing for His 
sake to do their utmost for His 
cause, that our great God and 
Saviour wished to purify unto Him- 
self. 

@5) These things speak, and 





exhort, and rebuke with all 
authority.—These words are the 
conclusion of this part of the Letter 
of St. Paul to Titus. A new divi- 
sion of the Epistle begins immedi- 
ately after this verse with the third 
chapter. He is to speak the words 
—many of them sharp and bitter— 
told him by St. Paul; he is to re- 
member now to exhort, now to re- 
buke, and all this “ with authority,” 
as chief pastor of the flock of Crete 
formally commissioned and ap- 
pointed, 

Let no man despise thee.— 
“ Speak,” wrote the brave-hearted 
old man Paul, “‘speak with deci- 
sion, and rebuke and punish if 
need be with vigour, remembering 
the dark character of the people 
with whom you hare to do.” And 
perhaps in the background of this 
stirring admonition of the aged 
master to his disciple, placed in so 
difficult and responsible a position, 
there is the anxious warning again : 
Yes, but show all diligence too in 
your own words and doings, so 
that every word of thine may have 
its full weight, that none may de- 
spise thee on account of thine own 
life. 

Il. 


® Put them in mind to be 
subject to principalities and 
powers.— Very carefuland search- 
ing have been the Apostle’s charges 
to Titus respecting the teachers of 
the Church, their doctrine and their 
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life; very particular have been his 
directions, his warnings, and ex- 
hortations to men and women of 
different ages on the subject of 
their home life. But, with the ex- 
ception of a slight digression in 
the case of a slave to a Pagan 
master, his words had been written 
with a reference generally to 
Christian life among Christians. 
But there was then a great life out- 
side the little Christian world ; how 
were the people of Christ to regu- 
tate their behaviour in their deal- 
ings with the vast Pagan world 
outside P St. Paul goes to the root 
of the matter at once when he says, 
“Put them in mind,’ &c. Very 
needful in Crete was such a re- 
minder respecting obedience. The 
island had, when St. Paul wrote to 
Titus, been some century and a 
quarter under Roman rule. Their 
previous government had been 
democratic; and historians, like 
Polybius, who have written of 
Crete, have dwelt particularly on 
the turbulent and factious spirit 
which animated their people ; added 
to which, the many Jews who we 
know formed a very large part of 
the Christian Church there, always 
impatient of a foreign yoke, would 
in such an atmosphere of excite- 
ment be especially eager to assert 
their right to be free from the 
hated rule of Rome. 

The Greek words translated 
“principalities and powers” are 
better rendered here by “rulers 
and authorities,’ as the word 
‘¢ principalities ” is used occasion- 
ally in the English version for an 
“order of angels.” The terms 
include all constituted governors 
and officials, Roman and otharwise, 
in the island. 

Toobey magistrates.— Taken 
absolutely, to obey the temporal 
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power. . Our Lord’s wordswere the 
model for all teaching in this divi- 
sion of Christian ethics. One great 
teacher after the other, in the same 
spirit, in varied language, urges 
upon the people of Christ a rever- 
ence and submission to all legally 
constituted authority in the state. 
This devoted Christian loyalty, 
no bitter opposition in after years 
to their tenets could chill, no cruel 
persecution - of individuals lessen. 
Augustine, writes Professor Rey- 
nolds, could boast that when Julian 
asked Christians to sacrifice and 
offer incense to the gods, they, at 
all hazards, sternly refused; but 
when he summoned them to fight 
for the empire they rushed to the 
front. ‘They distinguished be- 
tween their Kternal Lord and their 
earthly ruler, and yet they yielded 
obedience to their earthly ruler for 
the sake of their Eternal Lord.” 
Least of any should we expect St. 
Paul to write such words, so loyal 
and faithful to Rome. He had 
found, indeed, little cause in his 
chequered, troubled life to be 
grateful personally to the Empire; 
with ears too ready had Rome ever 
listened to the cruel “ informa- 
tions ” laid against him by his im- 
placable Jewish enemies; she had 
imprisoned him, fettered him, hin- 
dered his work, and threatened his 
life; and when he was writing 
these deathless words of his, urging 
upon his devoted flock a loyalty 
changeless and true, for him the 
supreme vengeance of Rome was 
close at hand. 

To be ready to every good 
work.—Ready cheerfully to aid 
all lawful authority, municipal and 
otherwise, in their public works 
undertaken for city or state. The 
flock of Titus must remember that 
the true Christian ought to be 
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known as a good citizen anda de- 
voted patriot. 

©) To speak evil of no man. 
—These commands of St. Paul to 
the Church of Crete breathe 
throughout the spirit of Christ, 
who “when He was reviled, reviled 
not again ;” who said “ Love your 
enemies, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them which de- 
spitefully use you and persecute 
you.” The Christian in the days 
of St. Paul, and for “ many days” 
after St. Paul had borne that gal- 
lant witness of his outside the 
gates of Rome, would indeed often 
be called in sad earnestness to put 
in practice these charges of the 
Apostle. In days of persecution, 
in times of suspicion, when the 
Christian profession exposed men 
to hatred and to sore danger, when 
all men spoke evil of them, these 
words of St. Paul were remem- 
bered and acted upon, and not: only 
in Crete. , 

To be no brawlers, but 
gentle, shewing all meekness 
unto all men.—Or better, not con- 
tentious, but, &c. These charac- 
teristics were not common virtues 
in Crete, then the resort and mart 
of so many different nationalities. 
Its singular situation in the Medi- 
terranean, midway between Europe, 
Africa, and Asia, has been noticed, 
as have been the dispositions and 
vices of the inhabitants. Surely, 
St. Paul urges, the professed fol- 
lowers of the Crucified among the 
Cretans should aim at a nobler 





standard of life than was common 
among these rough and often selfish 
traders. These things charged here 
by St. Paul were new virtues to 
men. They are held up to admi- 
ration by no heathen moralists. 
The meekness signifies kindly for- 
bearance. This Christian feeling, 
which looks lovingly on all sorts 
and conditions of men, on the 
stranger and the outcast, even on 
the vilest sinner, is especially en- 
joined here. It is the same sweet 
spirit of love which desires, in 1 
Tim. ii. 1, that prayer and supplica- 
tion be made in the public Chris- 
tian assembly for all men. 

8) For we ourselves also 
were sometimes foolish, dis- 
obedient, deceived. — Better 
rendered, For we were once ourselves 
foolish, disobedient, going astray. 
Surely, the Apostle argues, Chris- 
tians can never refuse obedience to 
one in authority, or decline to be 
meek, courteous, kind, and forbear- 
ing to heir neighbours, because, 
forsooth, they deem the magistrate 
in authority or their neighbours 
idolaters, and therefore outside the 
pale of God’s mercy and their 
courtesy ; for remember, writes St. 
Paul, we were once (not so long 
ago) ourselves in their condition. 
We once needed mercy ourselves. 
This strong appeal to Christians, 
by the memory of their past, by the 
memory of what they once were, 
must have gone home to one like 
Titus, himself of a Gentile family, 
and most probably nurtured in 
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idolatry. It would, no doubt, be 
repeated with strange, touching 
earnestness, would this argument 
of St. Paul by Titus when he 
spoke to the assembly of the Cretan 
Christians. We were once ourselves 
“ foolish,” that is, without under- 
standing what was true; and “ dis- 
obedient,” that is, unwilling, indis- 
posed to do what was right; 
“deceived,” or rather going astray 
(errantes), wandering away from 
the narrow road which leads to 
life. 

Serving divers lusts and 
pleasures.—This is the service 
we served in the old past days of 
our sin and shame, while we were 
“* disobedient’ to what was right 
and pure. We were obedient to, 
we were “serving” as slaves, many 
an impure lust, many a wrongful 
" pleasure—for the lusts and plea- 
sures to which St. Paul referred 
were those of the people with whom 
for the moment the Apostle was 
classing himself. The pleasures of 
these partly Greek, partly Asiatic 
peoples consisted, indeed, in the 
wanton satisfaction of the lusts of 
the flesh ; their shameless revellings 
were scarcely covered with their 
thin and flimsy veil of beauty and 
false refinement. 

Living in malice and envy, 
hateful, and hating one 
another.—These pleasure-loving, 
lust-indulging ones envied each 
one his neighbour the good things 
he possessed ; and thus we—for 
we, remember, were once of this 
number—once spent our lives in 
this atmosphere of hate, hating 
others with a jealous dislike, hated 
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Shall we then—once like them— 
now refuse all sympathy to these 
poor souls still left in ignorance 
and sin P 

@ But after that the kind- 
ness and love of God our 
Saviour toward men ap- 
peared.—Another thought now 
wells up in the Apostle’s mind. 
We of ourselves should never have 
become changed men, had not the 
kindness of God and His divine love 
for men shown itself. We, indeed, 
have no ground for self-exalta- 
tion, no excuse for haughty treat- 
ment of others, either in thought 
or action; for if we now live other 
and purer lives than they live, our 
change to better and higher things 
was owing to no desert or merit of 
ours, but solely to the mercy and 
the love of God. The changed 
life is here solely attributed to 
the manifestation to man of the 
kindness and love of God our 
Saviour. Here God our Saviour, 
as in 1 Tim. i. 1, and in several 
other passages in the Pastoral 
Epistles, must be understood as 
“God the Father;” the ‘ kind- 
ness”? differs from the “love to- 
wards man.” ‘The first signifies 
generally that divine, measureless, 
all-comprehensive love which we 
know is the glorious attribute of 
God. ‘The second expression tells 
of the special love which the 
Almighty has for man, and which 
has been so marvellously shown in 
the sacrifice and death of the Son 
of God for us. The two words— 
the measureless, divine love which 
embraces all creation, and the 
special love of God for man—taken 
together, make up the one idea 
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expressed by the “grace that 
bringeth salvation,” of chap. ii. 11 
of this Epistle. In the rare word 
philanthropia,’ the “love of God 
toward man,” a quiet but very 
solemn reminder is given to those 
“ Christians’? who would have no 
dealings with their less pure heathen 
neighbours. The word applied here 
to God tells them to love men, even 
the enemies of their holy religion ; 
they are to obey the heathen magis- 
trate, and to think kindly of and 
to act courteously towards their 
heathen neighbour, because God 
has loved men—all men. Here are 
they to be imitators of the divine 
pity, copyists of the divine love. 

©) Not by works of right- 
eousness.—This by no means 
asserts that such works ever had 
been done, and then produced, as it 
were, before the bar of God, and 
weighed and found insufficient ; 
but it simply maintains that to win 
salvation such must be done. Sad 
experience, more forcibly than any 
theological assertion, has demon- 
strated to us all the utter impossi- 
bility of any of us, even the holiest, 
ever, even for one day, doing the 
works of a purely righteous man. 

But according tohis mercy. 
—As there was nothing in us which 
called for such a salvation, as there 
were no acts of ours which deserved 
reward, His gift of salvation, which 
includes (verse 7) eternal life, was 
owing entirely to his divine love 
which saw and pitied our misery, 
our endless suffering. 
hopeless state the eternal pity lifted 
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salvation, The next clause specifies 
the outward and visible sign of the 
salvation our loving God was 
pleased to ordain in His Church, 
namely, “‘baptism;’’ but here great 
care must be taken properly to 
understand what St. Paul meant 
by this baptism, to which he attri- 
buted so great power. In St. Paul’s 
mind it was no mere observance, 
but was a sacrament, in which all 
that was inward properly and com- 
pletely accompanied. all that was 
outward. In another place the 
Apostle has grandly paraphrased 
his words here. In the Galatian 
Letter (chap. iii. 27) he writes how 
“that a8 many as were baptized 
into Christ have put on Christ,’ 
that is, have entered into vital 
union with Him—a blessed state, 
which most surely leads to life 
eternal, if the baptized only remain 
faithful. 

By the washing of regene- 
ration, and renewing of the 
Holy Ghost.—Seeing, then, that 
God has saved us by His own act, 
independently of any work of ours, 
we ask, How has He effected this ? 
The words we are here considering 
give the answer to the question. 
The Greek should be rendered, “by 
the laver of regeneration,” &c. 
Then, by means of the laver of 
regeneration, &c., has God put us 
into a state of salvation. In other 
words, He has effected this by 
means of “ baptism” (for the laver 
here can only signify the baptismal 
ont, and is called the laver of 
regeneration because it is the vessel 
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ment), whereby, in its completeness 
as a sacrament, the new life in 
Christ is conveyed. Baptism, then, 
is the means through which we 
receive the saving grace of Christ; 
in its laver we are born again toa 
new life, in if we receive strength 
through the Holy Ghost constantly 
to renew and todevelop this new life, 
for it is not only the laver of regene- 
ration but also of renovation by the 
Holy Spirit. But baptism is here 
understood in all its completion— 
the outward visible sign accom- 
panied with the inward spiritual 
grace. In the case of one who is 
come to years of understanding 
seeking baptism, repentance and 
faith in the promises of God are 
absolutely required. In the case 
of infants, who have also from the 
very earliest times been, through 
this same laver, enrolled in the 
communion of Christians, the same 
‘profession is required, only they 
make it’ by their sureties, and 
directly that they have come to 
years of discretion they solemnly 
and publicly assent to what had 
been already affirmed in their name. 
Thus, by means of the laver of 
regeneration, &c., or, in other 
words, by baptism im ail its comple- 
tion—the outward act being accom- 
panied with the inward faith—He 
saved us, that is, put us into a state 
of salvation. Of the difference 
between “‘regeneration”’ and “reno- 
vation,” the first, “regeneration,” 
igs well explained in the words of 
the collect for Christmas Day, 
which speaks of the “regenerated ”’ 
as “made God’s children by adop- 
tion and grace.” The second, 
“renovation,” the same collect goes 
on to speak of, when it prays that 
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“the regenerated” “may daily be 
renewed by the Holy Spirit.”” The 
first, “regeneration” is spcken of 
by St. John in the words, “ Ye must 
be born again” (John ili. 7); the 
second is alluded to by St. Paul 
when he wrote, “the inward man 
is renewed day by day” (2 Cor. 
iv. 16). 

®) Which he shed on us 
abundantly through Jesus 
Christ our Saviour.—In other 
words, which—namely, the Holy 
Ghost—the Father poured abun- 
dantly on us through Jesus Christ 
our Saviour. The argument con- 
tinues thus: He (God) saved us 
first by the laver of regeneration 
and of renewal of the Holy Ghost, 
which God—he proceeds to say— 
shed (or poured out) abundantly on 
us, and this constant renewal of 
the Holy Ghost poured out on the 
heart of each individual believer 
was owing to the mediation of 
Jesus Christ, without whose blessed 
atonement this effusion of the Holy 
Spirit never had taken place. In 
this verse the several operations of 
each of the Persons of the blessed 
Trinity are clearly set forth. 

It is the Father who is ever 
pouring out upon us the Holy 
Ghost. It is owing to the Son’s 
atonement and intercession that 
this blessed outpouring takes place 
at all. It is the Holy Ghost poured 
out on us abundantly who builds 
us up in the new life, and trains ua 
for the glories of eternity. Here 
the “Son” is given the same. title 
of “Saviour,” which, in the pre- 
ceding verse (5), was applied to the 
“Father.” The appellation belongs 
to both the First and Second 
Persons of the blessed Trinity, in- 
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asmuch as the Father. may be said 
to have been the architect of our 
salvation, while the Son was its 
builder. 

() That being justified by 
his grace, we should be made 
heirs according to the hope 
of eternal life.—Here appears the 
glorious design of God’s salvation. 
We were in a hopeless and lost 
state, from which God’s love for 
man saved us by the laver of re- 
generation and renovation: and 
this was the end forwhich He saved 
us—that we should be heirs of eternal 
life. ‘Being justified,” that is, 
freed from the future punishment 
and consequences of sin, and re- 
ceived into the favour and friend- 
ship of God, which favour and 
friendship had been, through sin, 
forfeited. ‘By His grace,” by 
the favour and kindness of God the 
Father are we restored to His love 
and friendship. “ Heirs,” see Rom. 
viii. 17, where this thought of our 
heirship of heaven is enlarged. 
“ According to the hope of, eternal 
life :” this life eternal is still for us 
in the future, though ever present 
in respect of hope: children of God 
we indeed are, and sharers in many 
a good gift of our Father, but 
eternal life, that glorious inherit- 
ance, is still in the far future, and 
as yet can only be enjoyed by usin 
hope, but it is a sure hope—eternal 
life—the hope of which is the main- 
spring of all Christian work and 
activity—though it includes it, of 
course, is something far more than 
merely endless existence. A veil, 





impenetrable to mortal eye, hangs 
between us and the many mansions 
of the Father’s house. ‘‘It doth 
not yet appear what we shall be;” 
we only know that then, we, in 
company with an innumerable host 
of blessed beings, shall share in the 
beatific vision; we only know that 
then “we shall ever be with the 
Lord ;” and that with this thought 
and with these words are we to 
comfort one another. (See 1 Thess. 
iv. 17, 18.) 

®) This is a faithful saying. 
—Then St. Paul, having, in those 
few but sublime words we have 
been considering, painted our pre- 
sent happy state—happy even on 
earth, where the glorious promised 
inheritance was still only a hope— 
and having shown how that this 
blessedness was the result of no 
efforts of our own, but that we 
owe it solely to. the tender love and 
to the divine pity of God for man 
—cries out Yes, “ faithful is this 
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saying!’ 

And these things I will 
that thou affirm constantly. 
—I will that ever and again, in the 
congregation, these words of mine, 
woven into the tapestry of creed, 
or hymn of thanksgiving or suppli- 
cation, be repeated by the faithful 
believers in the Lord, to remind 
them, not only of the glorious hope 
of eternal life, but also to bring 
Him to their remembrance to whom 
they owe this glorious heritage; 
and as they repeat or hear the 
words telling them of the wondrous 
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that thou affirm constantly, 
that they which have be- 
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or desert of their own, they will 
the more willingly think kindly of, 
and act loyally with, other men 
still living in that deep and loath- 
some darkness where they once 
dwelt, until God, in His pity, de- 
livered them. Hearing this “faith- 
ful saying,” thought the old man 
St. Paul, my children in Christ will 
surely be disposed to be more loyal 
subjects, more faithful citizens, 
more loving neighbours, though 
their civil magistrates, their fellow- 
citizens, their neighbours, be still 
_ idolaters, living without God in the 
world. And there was yet another 
reason for the constant repetition 
of this “faithful saying ;’’? men 
would see that they owe all their 
glorious Christian privileges, their 
present peace, their future hope, to 
God’s free grace—that they had 
done nothing to deserve all this. 
Surely such a thought would spur 
them on to nobler deeds, if it 
were only to show they were not 
wholly ungrateful. So he writes, 
Yes, affirm constantly this faithful 
saying. 
That they which have be- 
lieved in God might be care- 
ful to maintain good works. 
—But not only would St. Paul have 
them show their gratitude for the 
great mercy they had received, but 
he is specially anxious that they 
who by God’s grace had been led 
into the Christian company should 
now. not only quietly and unob- 
trusively take their part in good 
works, but should ever be careful 
to be forward in all such things; 
he would have Christians conspi- | 
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cuous in their generous zeal to for- 
ward all good and useful under- 
takings. “Good works” here by 
no means is confined to works of 
mercy and charity, though, of 
course, they include such, still they 
possess in this passage a far more 
comprehensive signification. All 
useful and beneficent undertakings, 
public as well as private, are 
reckoned among these ‘good 
works.” As was observed before, 
St. Paul’s ideal Christian must be 
a generous, public-spirited man. 
In the eyes of this great teacher 
the cloistered ascetic would have 
found but little favour ; his hero, 
while ever the devoted, self-sacri- 
ficing lover of the Lord, must be 
known among his fellow-citizens 
“as careful to maintain good 
works,” 

These things are good and 
profitable unto men. — The 
accurate translation of the Greek 
here would be, These are the things 
which are good and profitable unto 
men; but the older authorities 
omit the article, ta, before hala. 
The rendering, then (omitting the 
article), as given in the English 
version, would be correct: “These 
things ”—that is, this practical 
everyday teaching, which bids 
Christians distinguish themselves 
among their fellow-citizens and 
countrymen in all generous and 
useful enterprises—in all good 
things, whether public or private— 
these things, says the Apostle, are 
good and profitable unto men; in 
sharp contrast to the unpractical 
and useless points insisted upon in 
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good and profitable unto 
men. ® But avoid foolish 
questions, and genealogies, 
and contentions, and striv- 








the false teaching, apparently too 
common in the Cretan Church, and 
against which Titus is earnestly 
warned in the next (9th) verse. 

®) But avoid foolish ques- 
tions, and genealogies.—The 
“questions” and “ genealogies” 
have been discussed above (1 Tim. 
i. 4). The Apostle characterises 
them as “foolish,” because they 
were of an utterly unpractical 
nature, and consumed time and 
powers which were needed for 
other and better things. The 
“contentions” were disputes and 
wranglings which arose out of 
arguments advanced by different 
teachers upon the “ questions” and 
“ penealogies.”” The “strivings 
about the law” were, most pro- 
bably, arguments suggested by dis- 
puted and intricate points con- 
nected with the law of Moses. In 
the Talmud we possess unnumbered 
instances of all these strange 
and curious inquiries about which 
men then gravely disputed and 
wrangled, but none of which could 
in any way teach men how to make 
life more beautiful and loving, 
more like that fair pattern which 
St. Paul’s Master loved. St. Paul, 
well versed—thanks to his early 
and elaborate training—in all this 
useless, curious lore, once and for 
all would expel from orthodox 
Christian teaching everything 
which seemed to bear upon this 
favourite Jewish theology — so 
called. It had, cancer-like, eaten 
the life out of Judaism; it should 
not, if he could prevent: it, poison 
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ings about the law; for 
they are unprofitable and 
vain. © A man that is 
an heretick after the first 








in like manner the young life of 
Christianity. 

@2) A man that is an here- 
tick.—The Greek word translated 
‘“‘heretick”’ in the New Testament 
occurs here only. The term “‘here- 
sies”’? occurs twice (1 Cor. xi. 19; 
Gal. v. 20). In neither, however, 
of these passages does the word 
signify there a fundamental or 
doctrinal error. This sense be- 
longs to a usage of later times. 
From the meaning of the word 
‘heresy in these passages of St. 
Paul, we are able to deduce the 
signification of the term “ heretic” 
here. The “heretic” of the Church 
in Crete appears to have been a 
man who, dissatisfied with the or- 
ganisation and discipline intro- 
duced by Titus into the Christian 
community—not improbably con- 
sidering himself in some way 
slighted—withdrew himself from 
the common body, and gathering 
round him other discontented 
spirits, established what might be 
termed a rival Church in Crete. 
Although at first, perhaps, no 
marked erroneous teaching forms 
part of the ‘practice of such schis- 
matics, still the tendency in such 
small rival communities is ever 
more and more to distinguish 
between their teaching and that of 
the larger body from whom they, 
in the first instance, cut themselves 
adrift. i 

After the first and second 
admonition reject.—The Greek 
word rendered “reject”? would be 
more accurately translated shun, 
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ject; “» knowing that he 
that is such is subverted, 
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and sinneth, being con- 
demned of himself. °& When 
I shall send Artemas unto 








or avoid. There was, no doubt, 
some self-willed factious party- 
leader in Crete well known to St. 
Paul to whom he referred here; 
but partly out of a loving hope 
that Titus would win him to his 
side, partly from the knowledge 
that this Letter was a public in- 
struction to many a Church besides 
that of Crete, the disturber re- 
mained nameless. He was to be 
exhorted once, twice, and then if 
he remained contumacious he was 
to be left simply alone to his own 
devices. The community over 
which Titus presided in the place 
of Paul no longer were to know 
the obstinate heretic as a brother. 
@!) Knowing that he that is 
such is subverted, and sin- 
neth, being condemned of 
. himself.—Better rendered, is per- 
verted and sinneth, being self-con- 
demned. Inasmuchas thou knowest, 
seeing that thy reproofs and warn- 
ings have been of none effect, that 
he is “ thoroughly perverted ’’—the 
expression is a very strong one, 
and signifies literally hath been 
turned inside out. The same verb 
is used in the LXX. translation of 
Deut. xxxii. 20, the “ very froward 
generation’ of the English version 
—having been warned once and 
again, he is without the excuse of 
ignorance, but sins on in the full 
consciousness of his wilful and 
seditious life. His perverse con- 
duct in stirring up party-feeling in 
the Church publicly convicts him 
of doing the very wrong which in 
general he professes to condemn. 
With these words the public or 
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official portion of the Letter to the 
presiding presbyter in Crete closes. 
Paul had begun with directions 
how the church life of the island— 
up to this period apparently devoid 
of organisation—was to bearranged ; 
he concludes with instructions how 
to deal with any who presumed to 
set themselves in opposition to his 
plans for the government of the 
community. The central portion 
of the letter is occupied in discus- 
sing how Christian doctrine is to 
influence the lives of those accept- 
ing it, and especially it treats of 
the conduct of Christians towards 
the Pagan world, with whom they 
will necessarily be brought in con- 
tact. 

@2) When I shall send Ar- 
temas unto thee, or Tychicus, 
be diligent to come unto me. 
—But Titus is here reminded— 
perhaps with some reference to the 
question of the treatment of the 
factious or heretic persons just al- 
luded to—that he is only the tem- 
porary ruler of the Cretan Church, 
on a special commission of the 
greatmissionary Apostle. Not im- 
probably one of these two was in- 
tended to supply the place of Titus 
when this faithful and trusted 
assistant of St. Paul was recalled 
to his master’s side. Of Artemas 
nothing certainly is known. ‘Tra- 
dition, however, makes him subse- 
quently Bishop of Lystra. Tychi- 
cus is mentioned in five of the New 
Testament writings—in Acts xx. 
4; Col.iv. 7; 2 Tim. iv. 12; and 
here. He seems to have been one 
of the most esteemed of St. Paul’s 
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28) Bring Zenas the lawyer 








Titus will he and Apollos on their jour- 
Pare Re Nicopolis : for ney diligently, that no- 

I have deter- thing be wanting unto 
friends. He speaks of him as a| disciple of John the Baptist, he 


beloved brother, a faithful minister 
and fellow-servant in the Lord; 
and the importance of the missions 
with which he was entrusted by 
his master to distant churches 
shows us how high this disciple 
stood in the opinion of St. Paul. 

To WNicopolis: for I have 
determined there to winter. 
—There are several cities bearing 
this name—in Cilicia, in Thrace, 
and in Epirus; and considerable 
doubt prevails as to which the 
Apostle has been referring. On 
the whole, the Nicopolis in Epirus 
seems the most likely spot for the 
Apostle to have fixed on. This 
city was built by Augustus after 
the battle of Actium, whence it 
derived its name, “The City of 
Victory.” 

a3) Bring Zenas the lawyer. 
—A name contracted, as it seems, 
from Zenodorus. The term “law- 
yer’ might possibly indicate that 
this friend of Paul’s was a Raman 
jurist, but is more likely that the 
law in which he was an expert was 
that of Moses.. Hippolytus num- 
pers him among the seventy dis- 
ciples, and relates how in after 
years he was Bishop of Diospolis. 
He is never mentioned by name in 
the New Testament, except in this 
place. 

And Apollos.—This famous 
teacher appears often in the New 
Testament records, in the Acts and 
several of the Epistles. A distin- 
guished Alexandrian scholar and a 
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was converted to Christianity by 
the agency of the devoted Priscilla 
and Aquila, the tent-makers. He 
became the friend and intimate as- 
sociate of St. Paul, and might, had 
he chosen, have rivalled or even 
superseded St. Paul in his supreme 
authority over the churches planted 
along the Mediterranean sea-board. 
But Apollos seems resolutely to 
have declined any such rivalry, and 
to have lived ever as the loyal and 
devoted friend of the great Apostle ; 
who, however, always seems to 
have treated the learned and elo- 
quent Alexandrian as an equal 
power in the Church of Christ, 
classing Apollos with St. Peter and 
himself. Luther’s well-known sug- 
gestion that Apollos was the un- 
known writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews —‘‘auctor Epistole ad 
Hebreos . . ut ego arbritror 
Apollo ’’— the authorship (though 
not the canonicity) of which has 
been a disputed point as far back as 
the days of Origen, in the first half 
of the third century —has been 
adopted, though, of course, with 
much reserve, by many. Attention 
has been called to the somewhat 
remarkable fact that the names of 
these three friends of St. Paul, who 
were classed among his most faith- 
ful adherents in this almost the last 
Epistle he wrote, were derived 
from three of the most famous 
heathen deities—Zenas from Zeus; 
Artemas from Artemis, the famous 
tutelary goddess of Ephesus; 
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them. “ And let our’s Grace be with you all. 
also learn to maintain good Amen. 
works! for necessary uses, |! 927") 


that they be not unfruitful. 
@) All that are with me 
salute thee. Greet them 
that love us in the faith. 


honest 
trades. 


q It was written to Titus, 
ordained the first bishop of the 
church of the Cretians, from 
Nicopolis of Macedonia. 








Apollos from the well-known sun- 
d. 


god. 

@4) And let our’s also learn 
to maintain good works for 
necessary uses.— “Ours,” that 
is, those who with St. Paul and 
Titus in Crete called upon the name 
of Jesus. A last reminder to the 
brethren, whom with a loving 
thought he calls “ ours,” constantly 
to practise good and beneficent 
works. In the expression “let 
ours also learn,” it would seem as 
though St. Paul would have Chris- 
tians trained to the wise and 
thoughtful performance of works 
of mercy and charity. 

It was with such injunctions as 
these that men like St. Paul and 
St. James laid the foundation 
storeys of those great Christian 
works of charity—all undreamed 
of before the Resurrection morning, 
but which have been for eighteen 
centuries in all lands the glory of 
the religion of Jesus—one grand 
result of the Master’s presence 
with us on earth, which even His 
bitterest enemies admire with a 
grudging admiration. 

In the short compass of these 
Pastoral Epistles, in all only thir- 
teen chapters, we have no less than 
eight special reminders to be earnest 
and zealous in good works. ‘There 
was evidently a dread in St. Paul’s 





mind that some of those who pro- 
fessed a love of Jesus, and said that 
they longed after the great salva- 
tion, would content themselves 
with a dreamy acquiescence in the 
great truths, while the life remained 
unaltered. It is noteworthy that 
these Epistles, containing so many 
urgent exhortations to work for 
Christ, were St. Paul’s last inspired 
utterances. The passages in ques- 
tion are chaps. i. 16; ii. 7,14; iti. 
14 15 Pim 1-105) vy. 103) viz 18); 
2 Tim. ii. 21. 

@) All that are with me 
salute thee. —It is uncertain 
where Paul was when he wrote this 
letter. ‘All that are with me” 
include those with him, journeying 
in his company. They are not 
named, because the individuals com- 
posing the immediate following of 
St. Paul would be likely to be well 
known to Titus. 

Greet them that love us 
in the faith. — An inclusive 
greeting, embracing each member 
of the Cretan Church, whose love to 
him (St. Paul) was based upon the 
common faith in the Lord Jesus. 
Greet all who love me, as the 
earnest preacher of their faith and 
mine. 

Amen.— The greater number 
of the ancient authorities omit 
“¢ Amen.” 
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I. The Date, Place, and 
Occasion of the HEpistle.— 
‘These are all perfectly clear. The 
Epistle is of the same date as the 
Epistle to the Colossians, sent by 
Onesimus, who was one of the 
bearers of that Epistle (Col. iv. 9) ; 
dwelling emphatically on St. Paul’s 
imprisonment (verses 1, 9), looking 
forward confidently to a speedy re- 
lease and a return to Asia (verse 
22). Even the salutations, with 
one exception, are the same in both 
(verses 23, 24, comp. with Col. iv. 

-10—14). It is written to intercede 
with Philemon for Onesimus, his 
slave — formerly “ unprofitable,” a 
runaway, aud probably a_ thief, 
but now converted to a new life by 
St. Paul at Rome, and after his 
conversion becoming at once ‘ pro- 
fitable”’ to St. Paul for ministration 
in his captivity, and likely to be 
profitable also to his old master, to 
whom, accordingly, St. Paul sends 
him back, with this letter of inter- 
cession. 


II. The Persons to whom it 
is addressed.—All we know of 
Philemon is gathered from this 
Epistle. It is nowhere actually said 
he was a Colossian; but this is in- 
ferred from the fact that Onesimus, 
his slave, is described as of Colossze 





(Col. iv. 9). It is clear that he 
was St. Paul’s convert ; but, as the 
Apostle had not visited Colossze 
(Col. ii. 1), we may probably con- 
jecture that he had been brought 
under his influence during his long 
stay at Ephesus. Possibly, like 
Epaphras (Col. i. 7), he had been, 
under St. Paul’s auspices, an evan- 
gelist of his native place. For he 
is evidently a man of mark; “the 
Church” gathers ‘‘in his house ; ” 
he is able, by his love, “to refresh 
the hearts of the saints,” probably 
by temporal as well as spiritual 
gifts; to him St. Paul entrusts the 
charge of preparing a lodging for 
his hoped-for visit, and describes 
that visit as “being granted,” 
“through his prayers,” to him and 
his. We note also that the Apostle 
treats him as almost an equal—as 
a ‘‘brother”’ (not ‘‘a son”), as “a- 
fellow-labourer,’’ and as a ‘‘part- 
ner.” 

This last phrase—used distinc- 
tively, and without any words of - 
limitation to some particular work 
—is unique. It occurs in close 
connection with the promise on St. 
Paul’s part to take upon himself 
the pecuniary responsibility of any 
default of Onesimus—a promise 
emphasised by the writing of a bond 
of obligation in legal form. Ac- 
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cordingly, it has been supposed that 
Philemon was St. Paul’s partner in 
the “tent-making” by which he 
maintained himself with Aquila and 
Priscilla—first, certainly, at Corinth 
(Acts xviii. 8), and afterwards, as 
it appears (Acts xx. 35), at Ephesus ; 
that he may have still had in his 
hands some of the money earned by 
that common labour, and that from 
this St. Paul offers to discharge 
the obligation taken upon himself 
for Onesimus. The supposition is 
ingenious, and certainly quite pos- 
sible; but it revolts against all our 
conceptions of St. Paul’s character 
to suppose that he would work be- 
yond what was actually necessary 
for maintenance, so as to accumulate 
money, and keep a regular debtor 
and creditor account with Philemon. 
Nor is it easy to see why, if this 
was so, he should have so urgently 
needed in prison the supplies sent 
from Philippi (Phil. iv. 10— 18). 
Accordingly, it seems better to 
refer the “partnership” or com- 
munion”’ (see verse 6 of the Epistle) 
principally, if not exclusively, to 
some united work of evangelisation 
or beneficence (possibly devised 
during the common labour at 
Ephesus) for the Churches of Asia, 
and especially for the Church of 
Colosse.  Heclesiastical tradition, 
as usual, makes Philemon: the 
Bishop of Colossee in the hereafter. 

Of Apphia we know nothing, 
except that tradition, and the style 
in which the Epistle mentions her, 
both support the idea that she was 
Philemon’s wife. Archippus, a 
minister of the Church, either of 
Colossee or Laodicea (see note on 
Ool. iv. 7), is on the same ground 
supposed to have been his son. The 
tone of the whole Epistle gives the 
impression of some wealth and dig- 


nity in the family, nobly used for 
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the relief of necessity and the knit- _ 
ting closer of the bonds of Christian 
unity. 


Ill. The Genuineness of the 
Epistle.—It is notable that, un- 
like the other two personal Epistles 
—the Second and the Third of St. 
John, if, indeed, the Second be 
really personal—this Epistle found 
its place in all catalogues, from the 
Muratorian Canon downwards, and 
in all the ancient versions. We 
might have supposed that, in re- 
spect of such reception, it would 
have suffered from the improba- 
bility of any public reading in the 
Church, from the want of adapta- 
bility to theological or ecclesiastical 
uses, and from the idea which 
seems to have prevailed—which is 
noticed by St. Chrysostom on the 
Epistle, and which St. Jerome in 
his preface to the Hpistle (vol. vii., 
p. 742, ed. Vallarsii, 1787) refutes 
with his usual strong sense and 
trenchancy—that the occasion and 
the substance of the Epistle were 
too low for the Apostolic inspira- 
tion. “They will have it,” St. 
Jerome says, “either that the 
Epistle which is addressed to Phile- 
mon is not St. Paul’s, or that, even 
if it be his, it has nothing in it 
tending to our edification ; and that 
by many of the ancients it was re- 
jected, since it was written for the 
purpose merely of commendation, 
not of instruction.” But this kind 
of criticism did not prevail against 
the common acceptance of its 
authenticity. Even Marcion did 
not tamper with it, as Tertullian 
(adv. Mare. v. 42) and St. Jerome 
expressly declare. Origen, the 
great critic of the Hast, as St. 
Jerome of the West, quotes it with- 
out hesitation. In the Church 
generally it remained unshaken as 
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ete of the Epistles accepted by 
all. 

In the larger criticism of modern 
times the very reasons which in- 
duced doubt in the fourth and fifth 
centuries will be accepted as the 
strongest internal evidence of its 
genuineness. The utter impro- 
bability of the forging of such an 
Epistle, which admits of no contro- 
yersial or directly theological use, 
the exquisite beauty and natural- 
ness of the whole style, even the 
vivid picture which it gives of an 
ancient Christian family—all have 
been felt to preclude any except 
the most wanton scepticism as to 
its genuineness. - It is hard to con- 
ceive how any one can read it with- 
out feeling that we have in it a 
picture of the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, which we could ill afford to 
lose, but which no hand, except his 
own, would have ever ventured to 
paint. 


IV. The Substance of the 
Epistle.—The great interest of 
- this Epistle is two-fold—(1) in its 
personal relation to St. Paul’s life 
and character, and (2) in the light 
which it throws on the attitude of 
the gospel towards slavery. Dh 

(1) It is the only strictly private 
Letter of St. Paul—the one sur- 
vivor, we may suppose, of very 
many—preserved to us in the 
Cancn of Holy Scripture. For all 
the other Epistles are either Letters 
to the Churches, or Pastoral Epis- 
tles of authoritative direction. Ac- 
cordingly it exhibits the Apostle in 
a new light. He throws off, as far 
as possible, his Apostolic dignity, 
and his fatherly authority over his 
converts. He speaks simply as 
Christian to Christian. He speaks, 
therefore, with that peculiar grace 
“of humility and courtesy, which 


has, under the reign of Christi- 
anity, ‘developed the spirit of 
chivalry, and what is called “‘the 
character of a gentleman ’”—cer-- 
tainly very little known in the old 
Greek and Roman civilisations— 
while yet in its graceful flexibility 
and vivacity it stands contrasted 
with the more impassive Oriental 
stateliness. It has been customary 
and natural to compare with it a 
celebrated letter of the younger 
Pliny on a like occasion (Zp. ix. 
+21, quoted in Dr. Lightfoot’s In- 
troduction). But in Pliny himself 
there was atone of feeling differ- 
ing very much from the more an- 
cient Roman character, approach- 
ing more nearly to the modern 
type. It would be curious to in- 
quire whether, in this tone of cha- 
racter, as in the actual tenets of the 
later stoicism, there might not be 
gome unknown and indirect influ- 
ence of the Christianity, which as 
yet would have been probably de- 
spised. Nor will the comparison 
for a moment place even the highly 
accomplished and cultivated Roman 
on a level with the Jewish tent- 
maker of Tarsus. 

There is to us a vivid interest in 
the glimpse thus given into the 
private and personal life of St. 
Paul. We note, for example, the 
difference of tone—the greater 
pathos and the less unqualified re- 
joicing—in which he speaks of his 
captivity. We observe the glad- 
ness with which, when he rightly 
may, he throws off the isolation of 
authority, and descends into the 
familiarity of equal intercourse, 
lingering with an obvious delight 
in the very word “brother,” 
which breathes the very spirit of 
freedom and equality. We see 
how, under the Apostolic mission, 
as under the Apostolic inspiration, 
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free play of personal character 
and of familiar companionship 
could still live and flourish. We 
seem to know St. Paul better, even 
as an Apostle, because we are 
allowed to see him when he chooses 
not to be an Apostle, but a 
“partner,” and, moreover, “such 
an one as Paul the aged, and the 
prisoner of Jesus Christ.” But, 
even beyond this, we may fairly 
draw from this Epistle a priceless 
lesson as to the place which true 
courtesy and delicacy occupy in 
Christian character, and especially 
as to their entire compatibility 
with high Apostolic enthusiasm, 
with a keen insight into realities 
as distinct from forms, and with 
the greatest possible plainness of 
speech in due season. We feel, as 
we read, how little it accords with 
the idea that Christian men and 
Christian ministers “have nothing 
to do with being gentlemen.” We 
understand how true courtesy, as 
distinct from artificial and technical 
culture of manners, is the natural 
outgrowth of the ‘lowliness of 
mind” in which “each esteems 
other better than himself,” and of 
the sympathy of love which 
“looks. not only upon our own 
things,” but, even in greater degree, 
“upon the things of others.” 

(2) But of far greater interest 
still is the illustration of the atti- 
tude assumed inthe New Testament, 
and in the early Church, towards the 
monstrous institution of slavery. 

How deeply that institution of 
slavery was engrained in all the 
history of antiquity, both Eastern 
and Western, we-_know well. Nor 
will this surprise any one who re- 
members that inequality—physical, 
mental, and spiritual—is, quite as 
truly as equality, the law of human 
life. Service and lordship, in some 











sense, there must always be; and it 
is absurd to deny that this law is, 
because we wish that it were not, or 
perhaps think that it ought not to 
be. But equality is the law of the 
primary qualities and rights of 
nature; inequality only of the 
secondary qualities and rights. If 
this relation be reversed in prac- 
tice, we pass from what is natural 
to that which, however frequent, 
is yet fatally unnatural. Slavery is 
just such a reversal. Because one 
race is stronger, abler, more com- 
manding, more civilised than 
another, this is made a ground for 
crushing out, in the weaker race, 
all the essential attributes of hu- 
manity. Primarily by the unna- 
tural agency of war, secondarily by 
systematised organisation in peace, 
the slave is made to cease to be a 
man: he is treated simply as a 
brute beast of somewhat higher 
organisation and usefulness than 
his fellows, or even “as a living 


-chattei_ or machine”—having no 


rights whatever, except those which 
humanity may teach towards the 
lower creatures, or expediency en- 
force in relation to the machinery 
of the prosperity and progress of 
the master. Since, in some sense, 
freedom of action and cultivation 
bring out natural inequalities more 
and more strikingly, slavery, in the 
absence of some counterbalancing 
power, rather advanced than re- 
ceded with the progress of heathen 
civilisation, Under the Roman 
Empire, depending mainly on or- 
ganised force rather than on intel- 
lectual cultivation, it presented this 
characteristic and intolerable in- 
congruity, that it held in bondage 
men at least as noble in race as their 
conquerors, men even more highly 
cultivated, and heirs of more ane« 
cient civilisations. fe 
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That the Old Testament should 
recognise the existence of slavery, 
especially in inferior and degraded 
races, was only to be expected. 
That slavery under the patriarchal 
simplicity should have been lighter 
than under the higher civilisation 
of the nation of Israel, though at 
first sight startling, is yet, on more 
careful thought, seen to be natural. 
That the Mosaic law should at- 
tempt only to mitigate the irre- 
sponsible despotism of the master, 
and that in this respect it should 
make a marked distinction between 
the Israelite and the foreigner, is 
thoroughly accordant with our 
Lord’s declaration, that it was 
made “for the hardness of men’s 
hearts,” and with the exclusiveness 
of privilege which it claimed in all 
things for the chosen race. Slavery, 
accordingly, continued in the 
Jewish people, though—thanks to 
those mitigations of the Law, to 
the protest against oppression and 
cruelty so familiar to us in pro- 
phecy, and to the very influence of 
_ a spiritual religion, wherever this 
was really accepted—it was actually 
very far milder than under Greece 
or Rome. Still it did exist. Nor 
will this surprise those who have 
duly weighed—what advocates and 
opponents of slavery, in dealing 
with the Old Testament, have con- 
stantly failed to weigh—the essen- 
tially imperfect and preparatory 
character of the Jewish covenant. 

But what line would Christianity 
take ? Nothing, of course, could be 
clearer than that it was radically 
opposed in principle to the whole 
conception and practice of slavery. 
For it brought out the fundamental 
equality or brotherhood of all, in 
the regenerate human nature, in 
which “there was neither Jew nor 
Greek, barbarian, Scythian, bond 


nor free.” It devoted itself with a 
very special earnestness to redress 
all existing inequalities, by exalt- 
ing the humble, by glorifying 
weakness, by restraining the self- 
assertion of strength. Above all, 
it consecrated that brotherhood in 
Jesus Christ ; its whole conception 
of the spiritual life consisted in the 
union of each individual soul with 
God in Christ, so giving to indi- 
viduality a sacredness utterly in- 
compatible with the very possibility 
of absolute despotism of one Chris- 
tian man over another. But of 
carrying out the principle there 
were two ways. One was, so to 
speak, ‘‘of law,’ embodying it at 
once in a declaration of freedom, 
abrogating all slavery within the 
Christian Church, protesting against 
it, as against all moral evils, in the 
world af large. The other was “ of 
the Spirit,” proclaiming the great 
truth of brotherhood in Christ and 
sonship of God, and then leaving it 
gradually to mould to itself all in- 
stitutions of society, and to eradi- 
cate whatever in them was against 
God’s fundamental law, reasserted 
in the word of Jesus Christ. Now 
of these two ways it is not hard to 
see that to adopt the former way 
would have been to revolutionise 
suddenly the whole of society, to 
preach (though unwillingly) a 
servile war, and to arm all existing 
governments by the very instinct 
of self-preservation against the 
infant Church, which, even as it 
was, excited their suspicion and 
alarm. Independently of all 
thought of vonsequences, we could 
not but anticipate that by its very 
nature Christianity would take the 
way of the Spirit, rather than the 
Law. But there can be no doubt 
that, historically, this was the way 
which it did take without hesita. 
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tion or reserve. The principle 
laid down broadly by St. Paul (1 
Cor. vii. 20—24) was that “ every 
man should abide” in the outward 
condition “in which he was 
called,” only “with God,’ in the 


new spiritual unity with God sealed: 


to him in the blood of Jesus Christ. 
He applied that principle to the 
cases of circumcision and uncir- 
cumcision, marriage and celibacy ; 
he did not shrmk from applying it 
for the Christian community to 
the case of submission to ‘the 
powers that be,” even to death, 
and for the individual to the crucial 
aad extreme. case of slavery and 
freedom. However we may in- 
terpret his words in 1 Cor. vii. 21 
(where see Note), they clearly 
imply that to one who is at once 
“the Lord’s freeman” and 
“‘ Christ’s slave” the outward con- 
dition matters comparatively little. 
It may be that in this case, as in 
the case of marriage, St. Paul was 
partly influenced by the considera- 
tion that “the time was short.” 
Yet his teaching really depended, 
not on this expectation, but on the 
fundamental principle and method 
of Christianity. The declaration, 
“Not now a slave, but a brother ”’ 
a ‘brother beloved,” and “a 
brother beloved in the Lord,” 
brought the forces of human duty 
and human affection, under the in- 
spiration of religious faith, to bear 
on the prison-house of slavery. 
Deeply founded as its walls were, 
and cemented by the use of cen- 
turies, they could not but fall 
under the combined attack of these 
three irresistible powers. 
Meanwhile the gospel set itself 
to two immediate works. First, to 
raise the self-respect of the slave, 
to comfort his sorrow, to nerve him 
to bear the hardships of his. cruel 


lot. This it did sometimes by 
glorifying suffering, in the bold 
declaration to the slave that his 
suffering, whatever it was, was a 
brotherhood in the suffering of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, who Himself 
“took upon Him the form of a 
slave,” and “suffering for us left 
an ensample,” in which even the 
helpless and despised slave could 
“follow His steps” (1 Pet. ii. 18— 
25). Sometimes, on the other hand, 
by .setting forth to him the spiri- 
tual freedom, which no “master 
after the flesh” could take away, 
and by declaring that all service 
was ultimately a service to the 
Lord, to be rendered not only 
“from the heart,” but “of good 
will,” and rewarded here and here- 
after with the heavenly prize, 
(Eph. vi. 5—8; Col. iii. 22—25). 
Under both these convictions it 
taught the slave still to be patient 
under “subjection,” till the end 
should come. Next, Christianity 
furned to the masters. It bade 
them remember their responsibility 
to the same Master in heaven, 
under whom their slaves served, 
and who would certainly make, in 
His strict retribution, no “respect 
of persons ;” it claimed that they 
should “‘do the same. things” to 
their slaves, recognising a mutual 
duty, and giving them all that was 
“just and equal,” due to the inde- 
feasible rights of humanity; above 
all, that they should recognise in 
them a common brotherhood in 
Christ. 

Now this is precisely the line 
which St. Paul pursues in respect 
of Onesimus. He, the runaway 
slave of Philemon, apparently an 
idler and a thief, had made his 
way to Rome, “the sink,” as its 
writers bitterly complained, “of 
the civilised world.” There St 
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Paul had somehow found him, and 
had regenerated the true humanity 
which had been degraded in him. 
He had found him a dear son; he 
had felt the comfort of his affec- 
tionate ministration. How deeply 
this had impressed on his mind the 
whole question of slaves and mas- 
ters we see by the strong emphasis, 
marked by almost verbal coinci- 
dence, with which, in the Ephesian 
and Colossian Epistles, he dwells 
on the subject generally. But, 
coming to the particular case, he 
bids Onesimus acknowledge the 
mastership of Philemon, and go 
back to submit to him, and to offer 
atonement for his past misdeeds 
and flight. He will not even in- 
terpose by authority, or, by keep- 
ing Onesimus at Rome, put any 
constraint on Philemon’s freedom 
to use his legal power. But he 
shows, by his own example, that 
the slave is to be treated as a son. 
He sends him back, not as a slave, 
but as ‘‘a brother beloved in the 
Lord.” He “knew that Philemon 
-would do even more than hé said.” 
He may have looked forward in 
prophetic foresight to the time 
when the whole Christian com- 
munity, like Philemon, should 
draw the inference, unspoken but 
irresistible, and set absolutely free 
those who were not slaves, but 
brethren. 

That expectation has been re- 
alised. It is remarkable that from 
very early days the iron cruelty of 





this Roman slave law began to give 
way. We may allow much in this 
respect to the growing dominion of 
universal law, and to the influence 
of the nobler philosophies; but we 
may be permitted to doubt whether 
the unacknowledged principles of 
Christianity were not already 
leavening public opinion, and be- 
girning to make the change even 
in law, which was afterwards seen 
in the codes of Christian emperors. 
But one thing is certain histori- 
cally, that in the abolition, cer- 
tainly of ancient serfship in Hu- 
rope, and perhaps of modern serf- 
ship in Russia, in the prohibition 
of the slave trade, in the. great 
sacrifices for emancipation made by 
England in the last generation, 
and the United States of America 
in this, it was Christianity, and not 
simple philanthropy, which actually 
did the beneficent work. The battle 
was the battle of humanity; but 
it was fought under the banner of 
the Cross. Even while we wonder 
that the victory should have been 
so long in coming, we must confess 
that it has been won; and against 
all forms of mitigated slavery in 
modern society, experience cer- 
tainly warns us to trust, not to the 
sense of common interest, the con- 
viction of mutual duty, or even the 
enthusiasm of philanthropy, but to 
the faith which recognises in the 
poorest and the weakest, even in 
the idler and the sinner, ‘a brother 
beloved in the Lord.” 


THE EPISTLE 


OF PAUL TO 


PHILEMON. 


© PAUL, a prisoner of | 4?-|mon our dearly beloved, 


Verses 13, Jesus Christ, 
Salutation. and Timothy 
our brother, unto Phile- 


[This Epistle divides itself naturally 
into— 

(1) Saturarton to Philemon and 
his house (verses 1—38). 

(2) Tuanxservine for their faith 
and love (verses 4—7). 

(3) IyrEeRczssion FoR OnEsImus, 
as now the Apostle’s “son” in 
the faith, and “the brother,” not 
slave, of his master Philemon, 
with promise to make good 
any default of his in times 
past (verses 8—20). 

(4) Concnusion, expressing St. 
Paul’s confidence in Philemon, 
his hope of visiting them, and” 
final salutation (verses 21—25).] 





Q A prisoner of Jesus 
Christ.—It is interesting to note 
the substitution of the name “ pri- 
soner,”’ appealing to sympathy, for 
the usual title of “ Apostle,’ em- 
bodying a claim to authority. In 
the other Epistles of this period 
(see Eph. iii. 1—13; iv. 1; vi. 20; 
Phil. i. 12—20; Col. iv. 18) the 
Apostle’s captivity is dwelt upon 
mainly as a ground of glory and 
thankfulness, only secondarily as.a 
cause for sympathy. Here, on the 
contrary, in this personal Epistle 
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and fellow-labourer, @ and 
to owr beloved Apphia, 
and Archippus our fellow- 


and in accordance with St. Paul’s 
courteous determination “ not to 
command, but for love’s sake to 
entreat,” the latter aspect assumes 
an almost exclusive prominence. 

Timothy.—Comp. Phil. i. 1; 
Col. i. 1. Here, as in the other 
Epistles, the salutation includes 
Timothy, as desiring to imply in 
him, St. Paul’s “own son in the 
faith,” a closeness of connection and 
sympathy with the Apostle not 
found in others. But in all cases, 
and especially in this, the Letter is 
emphatically the Letter of St. Paul 
alone. 

Philemon.—See Introduction. 

@) Apphia.—The name is 
usually taken to be the Roman 
name Appia. But the occurrence 
of such a name in a Greeco-Asiatic 
family, though of course possible, 
is perhaps improbable; and Dr. 
Lightfoot has shown that it occurs 
in the form Apphia in many Phry- 
gian inscriptions, and may there- 
fore be naturally supposed to be a 
nativename. Thereseemslittledoubt 
that Apphia was Philemon’s wife, 
like himself ‘‘ the beloved,” though 
not the “fellow-labourer” or 


“partner” of St. Paul. 


— ae! 


The Apostle’s PHILE 
soldier, and to the church 
in thy house: © grace to 
you, and peace, from God 
our Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ. © I thank 
my God, making mention | 


MON, Salutations, 
of thee always in my 
prayers, 
® hearing of 
thy love and 
faith, which 
thou hast to- 


Verses 4 — 7. 
Thanksgiving for 
Philemon’s love 
and for the com- 
fort derived 
therefrom 





Archippus our  fellow- 
soldier.—From this mention of 
Archippus we may certainly con- 
clude that he was a member of 
Philemon’s family; the ordinary 
conjecture makes him his son. The 
name “‘fellow-soldier,” applied else- 
where only to Epaphroditus (Phil. 
ii. 25), as the name “soldier of 
Jesus Christ”? to Timothy (2 Tim. 
ii. 3), appears to denote ministerial 
office in Archippus, which agrees 
with the charge to him in Col. iv. 
18 to “take heed to his ministry 
and fulfil it.” 

Chureh in thy house.—See 
Note on Col. iv. 15. The especially 
domestic and personal character of 
the Epistle need not induce any 
‘limitation of the phrase to Phile- 
mon’s own family. As the joining 
of Timothy’s name in giving the 
salutation did not prevent the 
Letter from being St. Paul’s only, 
so the joining the Church in the 
house in the receiving of the salu- 
tation does not prevent its being 
addressed only to Philemon and his 
family, who were, like himself, in- 
terested in Onesimus. 

4 I thank my God... 
Note the almost exact verbal coin- 
cidence with the salutations in Eph. 
i. 15, 16; Phil. i. 3, 4; Col. 1. 3, 4, 
with, however, the natural distinc- 
tion that this is briefer and simpler 
in style. 

6) Thy love and faith, which 
thou hast toward the Lord 
Jesus, and toward all saints. 
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— This description of a faith 
directed not only to the Lord Jesus, 
but to all the saints, has perplexed 
commentators, and called out various 
explanations. (1) One is, that 
“faith”? here (as in Rom. iii. 3; 
Gal. v. 22) is simply fidelity ; but 
this can hardly be accepted as an 
explanation of so well-known and 
almost technical a phrase as “ faith 
toward the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
(2) Another, noting the distinc- 
tion in the original between the 
two prepositions here—the former 
(pros) signifying direction towards, 
and the latter (eis) actual contact 
with, its object—explainsthe phrase 
as signifying “the faith which has 
as its object the Lord Jesus Christ, 
but which shows itself practically 
towards all saints.” But this, even 
if the word “hast” will bear this 
gloss, seems too artificial for such 
a Letter as this. (8) The compari- 
son with the contemporaneous 
Letter to the Colossians—where we 
read, ‘“‘your faith in the Lord 
Jesus, and your love toward all the 
saints” (Col. i. 4)—seems to clear 
up the matter. We have here an 
equivalent phrase, in which, how- 
ever (by what the grammarians 
called chiasmus), the extremes and 
means correspond to each other. 
The idea which runs through the 
Letter is Philemon’s “love to the 
saints.” In writing of that love 
St. Paul cannot refrain from re- 
ferring it to its true origin—the 
faith towards the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Pauts 


ward the Lord Jesus, and 
toward all saints; © that 
the communication of thy 
faith may become effectual 
by the acknowledging of | 





PHILEMON. 


Joy in 


every good thing which is 
in you in Christ Jesus. 
For we have great joy 
and consolation in thy love, 
because the bowels of the 








Hence the broken phrase. The 
sense seems therefore to be that 
which in some MSS. has been 
brought out by a natural correction, 
“thy faith towards the Lord Jesus, 
and thy love to all the saints.” 

6) That the communication 
of thy faith ...—The general 
idea of St. Paul’s prayer for Phile- 
mon is clear—that his “faith may 
become effectual,” i.¢., energetic 
and perfected, “in full knowledge.” 
This is exactly the prayer which, 
in different forms and degrees of 
emphasis, opens all the Epistles 
of the Captivity. (See Eph. i. 17; 
Phil. i. 9; Col.i. 9.) It describes 
the true order of Christian life, so 
fully and beautifully drawn out in 
Eph. iii. 17—19, beginning in faith, 
deepened by love, and so growing 
to knowledge. 

But it may be asked, “ Why the 
communication of thy faith?’’ (1) 
The phrase is unique, but the word 
rendered “ communication” is the 
well-known word generally rendered 
“communion,” or “ fellowship,” ex- 
cept where (asin Rom. xv. 26; 2 
Cor. viii. 4; ix. 13; Heb. xiii. 16) 
it is used technically and deriva- 
tively of “the communication” of 
almsgiving. The phrase, therefore, 
should probably be rendered the 
“communion of thy faith,” 4.¢., 
“thy fellowship in faith.” — (2 
But, again, the question arises, 
“ With whom is this fellowship ? 
With God or man?” The answer 
probably is, “With both.”  Per- 
haps for growthin divine knowledge 





the communion need only be with © 
God. But we observe that the 
knowledge is not merely “of every 
good thing,’’4.e., of all that is of 
God, but of “every good thing which 
is in you (or, better, in ws) towards 
Christ Jesus.” It is, therefore, the 
kmowledge of good— that is of God’s 
gift—as dwelling in man by the 
unity which binds all to Christ 
Jesus. (8) Now for knowledge of 
this, fellowship with man is needed, 
as well as fellowship with God. The 
soul which dwells alone with God, 
even in the holiest seclusion, knows 
what is good in the abstract, but 
not what is good in man in the 
concrete reality. But Philemon’s 
house was a centre of Christian life. 
St. Paul might, therefore, well 
speak of this his two-fold ‘ fellow- 
ship in faith,” and pray that it 
might grow into full knowledge at 
once of God and of man as in Him. 
(4) That all such growth must be 
“towards Christ Jesus,” dependent 
on unity with Him and serving to 
deepen such unity, is the character- 
istic doctrine of all this group of 
Kpistles, especially of the Colossian 
Kpistle, of which Onesimus was 
one of the bearers. 

”) The bowels of the saints 
are refreshed by thee.—The 
same idea is here carried on. St. 


) | Paul declares his special joy to have 


been that “the bowels (i.¢., the 
hearts) of the saints, have been re- 
freshed through thee.’’ ‘The word 
“refresh ” is the very word used by 
our Lord in His gracious promisé: 


Phalemon’s 


saints are refreshed by 


thee, brother. © Where- 
_.,, fore, though 
Tekoieanids io I might be 


Onesimus. much bold in 


PHILEMON. 


Love. 


| Christ to enjoin thee that 
which is convenient, ® yet 
for love's sake I rather 
beseech thee, being such an 
/one as Paul the aged, and 











«Come unto me all ye that travail 
and are heavy laden, and I will re- 
fresh you”? (Matt. xi. 28). It is 

- ultimately in Him that the hearts 
of the saints are refreshed. But in 
this case it was through the instru- 
mentality of Philemon, by “the 
communion of faith,” to which his 
active love was the means of wel- 
coming them, and in which they 
had fellowship in Christ, both with 
the Father and with His children. 
(Comp 1 Johni. 3.) St. Paul uses 
the word “refresh” not unfre- 
quently to express the relief and 
rest given by Christian fellowship 
on earth: (See below, verse 20; 
and comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 18; 2 Cor. 
vii. 13.) We find it in the Apo- 
calypse applied to the rest with 

-Christ in heaven (Rev. vi. 11; 
xiv. 13). 

Brother.—The name is given 
to Philemon here and in verse 20 
with a marked emphasis of affection, 
evidently implying some special 
intimacy of friendship, not appa- 
rently at Colossee (for see Col. ii. 1); 
but perhaps at Ephesus, during St. 
Paul’s long stay there. Probably 
Philemon (whose son Archippus is 
supposed to have been) was St. 
Paul’s equal in age, and although 
actually his convert is not addressed 
(as usual) as his “son in the faith.” 
In this place, moreover, the title 
“brother ” has a peculiar appropri- 
ateness: for the Apostle has been 
speaking of the love of Philemon, 
which made him a brother indeed 
to all in the family of Christ. 





(820) Here St. Paul enters on the 
main subject of his Letter—the 
recommendation to Philemon of 
his runaway slave, Onesimus. All 
thoughtful readers of the Hpistle 
must recognise in this a peculiar 
courtesy and delicacy of tone, 
through which an affectionate ear- 
nestness shows itself, and an autho- 
rity all the greater because it is not 
asserted in command. ‘The sub- 
stance is equally notable in its 
bearing on slavery. Onesimus is 
doubly welcomed into the Christian 
family. He is St. Paul’s son in the 
faith: he is to Philemon a brother 
beloved in the Lord. In that re- 
cognition is the truth to which, 
both in theory and in practice, we 
may look as being the destruction 
of slavery. 


(8, 9) Wherefore for 
love’s sake . -— Still the 
same idea runs on. Philemon’s 


love, shown in Christian fellowship, 
is in the Apostle’s mind; “ there- 
fore,” he adds, “ for love’s sake ””— 
speaking in the spirit of love, to 
which he knew there would be a 
ready response—he will not com- 
mand, as an Apostle, what is “ con- 
venient,” i.¢., seemly, in a Christian 
(comp. Eph. v. 14; Col. iii. 18), 
but will “entreat” as a brother. 

°) Paul the aged, and now 
also a prisoner of Jesus 
Christ.—At this time St. Paul 
must have been between fifty and 
sixty, and after a life of unexampled 
labour and suffering he might well 
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Commendation 


now also a prisoner of 
Jesus Ohrist. “ I beseech 
thee for my son Onesimus, 
whom I have begotten in 
my bonds: © which in 


PHILEMON. 


of Onesumus, 


time past was to thee un- 
profitable, but now profit- 
able to thee and to me. 
°) whom I have sent again: 
thou therefore receive him, 


a 
Oo Ss Tee 


call himself “aged,” not, perhaps, 
in comparison with Philemon, but 
in relation 10 his need of ministry 
from his “son” Onesimus. It has 
been suggested by Dr. Lightfoot 
that we should read here (by a slight 
change, or without any change, in 
the original), the ambassador, and 
also the prisoner, of Jesus Christ. 
The parallel with Eph. vi. 20— 
“for which I am an ambassador in 
bonds ”—and, indeed, with the tone 
in which St. Paul in the other Hpis- 
tles speaks of his captivity as his 
glory, is tempting. But the change 
seems to take much from the pecu- 
liar beauty and pathos of the pas- 
sage; which from its appeal to love 
rather than to authority, suits es- 
pecially with the thought, not of 
the glory of ambassadorship for 
Christ, but of the weakness of an 
old age suffering in chains. 

@0°) My son.—Properly, my own 
child, whom I have begotten in my 
bonds, Onesimus. The name is with- 
held, till Philemon’s interest is 
doubly engaged, for one who is the 
Apostle’s “own child” (a nathe of 
endearment given elsewhere only 
to Timothy and Titus), and for one 
who was begotten under the hard- 
ships and hindrances of imprison- 
ment. At last the name is given, 
and even then comes, in the same 
breath, the declaration of the change 
in him from past uselessness to 
present usefulness, both to the 
Apostle and to his former master. 

Onesimus.—Of Onesimus we 
know absolutely nothing, except 


what we read here and in Ool. iv. 
9. Tradition, of course, is busy 
with his name, and makes him 
Bishop of Bercea, in Macedonia, or 
identifies him with the Onesimus, 
Bishop of Ephesus, mentioned in 
the Ignatian Epistle to the Ephesians 


(chap. i. 2—6). The name was a 
common one, especially among 
slaves. 


(1) In time past... unpro- 
fitable, but now profitable.— 
The name Onesimus means “uses 
ful,” or “profitable,” though de- 
rived from a different root from the 
words here used. It is hardly 
possible not to see in this passage 
a play on words, though (curiously 
enough) this is not noticed by the 
old Greek commentators. St. Paul 
seems to say, “‘ He belied his name 
in days past; he will more than 
deserve it now.” 

To thee and to me.—St. 
Paul says “to thee,” for he was 
sending back Onesimus. He adds 
“to me,” in affectionate notice of 
his kindly ministrations already 
rendered to his spiritual father. 

(2) Thou therefore receive 
him.—The word “ receive” is not 
in the best MSS. It is supplied 
here from verse 17 (apparently 
rightly in respect of sense) to fill 
up a broken construction in the 
original, 

Mine own bowels—ée., my 
own heart, dear to me as my own 
soul. There is, indeed, an usage 
of the word which applies it to 
children as begotten of our own 
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——————— er 


Intercession 


that is, mine own bowels : 
03) whom I would have re- 
tained with me, that in thy 
stead he might have minis- 
tered unto me in the bonds 
-of the gospel: ° but with- 
out thy mind would I do 
nothing: that thy benefit 
should not be as it were of 
necessity, but willingly. 


PHILEMON. 


Sor him. 


@) For perhaps he there- 
fore departed for a season, 
that thou Verses 15 — 20. 
shouldest re- Prayer that 


i aH ‘ hilemon will 
celve 1m ror accept him for 


ever; © not. St Paul's sake. 
now as a servant, but 
above a servant, a brother 
beloved, specially to me, 
but how much more unto 








body. But this is hardly St. Paul’s 
usage (see 2 Cor. vi. 12; Phil.1. 8; 
ii. 1; Col. iti. 12; and verses 7 and 
20 of this Epistle), though it suits 
very well with the phrase ‘whom 
I have begotten ” above. 

(3) Whom I would have re- 
tained.—In the original we have 
here a graceful distinction in two 
points between the two clauses. 
The verb in the first clause is ‘‘ to 
wish;” in the second “to will.” 
The tense in the first clause is the 
imperfect: “1 was wishing,” or 

“prepared to wish’? (just as in 
Acts xxv. 22; and, in the case of a 
cognate verb, Rom. ix. 3), implying, 
perhaps, a suppressed condition; 
in the second it is the past definite : 
“J willed,” or “determined ” 
finally. 

In thy stead.—Here, again, 
there is a certain delicacy of sug- 
gestion. A slave was his master’s 
property ; he could act only on his 
master’s behalf and by his consent. 
St. Paul is sure that Philemon’s 
love for him would have gladly 
given that consent, and so made 
Onesimus an instrument of willing 
service to St. Paul. 

04 That thy benefit should 
not be . . .—The benefit derived 
from the service of Onesimus St. 
Paul acknowledges as coming from 





Philemon, because given with hia 
consent. He will not keep Onesi- 
mus and ask that consent by letter, 
lest it should be “as it were of 
necessity :” #.¢., lest it should wear 
even the semblance of constraint. 

5) For perhaps he there- 
fore departed (or, was parted).— 
This is a further reason for sending 
Onesimus back. St. Paul now 
touches on Onesimus’ “being 
parted”? from Philemon, using a 
phrase not only (as has been noted) 
euphemistic, but also one which 
suggested that his running away 
was, however unconsciously, over- 
ruled by a higher hand. God, in 
His: wisdom, “parted” him from 
Philemon “for a season, that he 
might receive him for ever.’’ The 
phrase ‘‘for ever” is the word 
always used for eternal.” The 
contrast with “‘ for a season ” might 
be satisfied here by the merely 
relative sense of “ perpetual” or 
“ life-long service ;” but, consider- 
ing that the phrase is used in direct 
reference to the brotherhood of the 
Communion of Saints, it is better 
to take it in its absolute sense of 
fellowship in the life eternal. 

(6) Not now as a servant, 
pbut...a brother beloved... 
in the Lord.—In these words we 
have at last the principle which is 
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Suretyship 


thee, both in the flesh, and 
in the Lord? ¢@? If thou 
count me therefore a part- 





absolutely destructive of the con- 
dition of slavery—a condition which 
is the exaggeration of natural in- 
feriority to the effacement of the 
deeper natural equality. (1) The 
slave—the “living chattel ” of in- 
human laws and philosophies—is 
first “a brother,” united to his 
master by natural ties of ultimate 
equality, having, therefore, both 
duties and rights. (2) But he is 
also a “brother beloved.” These 
natural ties are not only streng- 
thened by duty, but made living 
ties by the love which delights 
indeed to respect the rights of 
others, but is not content without 
willingness to sacrifice even our 
own rights to them. (3) Above all, 
this is “in the Lord.” The slave 
is bought by Christ’s blood, made a 
son of God, and therefore a brother 
to all who are members of the 
family of God. To reject and to 
outrage him is a rejection and out- 
rage towards Christ. Compare St. 
Peter’s striking comparison of the 
sufferings of the slave to the passion 
of the Divine Sufferer (1 Pet. ii. 18 
—24). They suffer with Him,,and 
He suffers in them. It has been 
proved historically that only by 
the aid of this last and highest con- 
ception has the brotherhood of love 
—too slowly, indeed, but yet surely 
-—assumed reality. (See Introduc- 
tion. 

Specially to-me, but how 
much more unto thee ?— St. 
Paul first emphasises his own love 
for Onesimus, which, indeed, 
breathes in every line of the Epistle, 
but then goes on to infer in Phile- 
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Sor Onesimus, 


ner, receive him as myself. 
° Tf he hath wronged 
thee, or oweth thee ought, 








mon a yet greater affection—a 
natural love towards the nursling 
of his house, a spiritual love towards 
the brother “‘in the Lord,” lost and 
found again. 

(”) A partner.—The title is 
peculiar. In the singular number 
(in which it is naturally more dis- 
tinctive) and in absolute use, un- 
connected with explanatory words 
(such as we read in 1 Pet. v. 1), it 
is nowhere else found, except in 2 
Cor. viii. 28, where Titus is called 
St. Paul’s “partner and fellow- 
helper :” and even there the con- 
text defines the partnership as re- 
lating to the collection and minis- 
tration of alms. Here it can hardly 
refer to general Christian fellow- 
ship, which would require some 
such words as “in Christ,” or “in 
the Spirit,” and would not fully 
justify the strong personal appeal 
of the passage. It must indicate 
some peculiar bond of fellowship 
between St. Paul and Philemon, 
Philemon was his convert (see verse 
19); yet we notice that he writes 
to him not as a son, but as a 
brother. Evidently he was a 
leader in the Church at Colosse. 
Tradition, as usual, makes him its 
bishop. He must have been St. 
Paul’s partner in some common 


work or special communion of 
familiarity. (See Introduetion, 
sect. 2. 


(8) If he hath wronged thee. 
—Properly, If he wronged thee, 
evidently referring to the time of 
Onesimus’ escape, ‘‘If he oweth 
thee ought” is similarly, in all 
probability, an allusion to some 
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put that on mine account ; 
(9) T Paul have written 7 
with mine own hand, I will 
repay 7: albeit I do not 
say to thee how thou owest | 
unto me even thine own 
self besides. © Yea, bro- 
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in Philemon. 


ther, let me have joy of 
thee in the Lord: refresh 
my bowels in the Lord. © 
@) Having confidence in 
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t y obedience Verses 21 — 25. 
I wrote unto Salutation and 
thee,knowing Conclusion. 











theft at the same time couched in 
a hypothetical form, but implying 
no doubt as to the fact. ; 

Put that on mine account. 
—Comp. a similar commercial 
metaphor in Phil. iv. 15—17, and 
see Note there. It is strangely out 
of character with the whole tone of 
the Apostolic life to imagine (as 
some commentators have done) a 
regular debtor and creditor account 
between Philemon and St. Paul. 

09) I Paul have written it 
with mine. own hand.—St. 
Paul actually introduces here a 
regular bond couched in legal form, 
written (as, perhaps, the whole 
‘Letter was written) with his own 
hand. In so doing he still con- 
tinues the idea of the preceding 
verse; but the following words 
show that, though willing to stand 
to his bond, he knew Philemon too 
well to suppose that he would 
accept it. 

It is clear from this pasaage that 
the Apostle had money which he 
could rightly call his own. At 
Ephesus, where he probably first 
knew Philemon, it would probably 
be earned in the work with Aquila 
and Priscilla, as at Corinth, and it 
is possible that some of it might still 
remain. In Rome now, it could 
hardly be from any other source 
than the offerings from the Church 
at Philippi. They were given 
him freely ; he might fairly spend 
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them on his own “son in the 
faith.” 

Albeit I do not say to thee 
. . .—Literally, not to say to thee. 
Here St. Paul escapes from the 
business-like promise of the last 
verse to the freer atmosphere of 
spiritual relations. He knew that 
this promise it was right for him 
to offer, but wrong for Philemon to 
accept. Philemon owed his own 
self—his new self in Christ—to the 
Apostle. In that was a debt which 
he could not repay, but would re- 
joice even in this smaller matter 
to acknowledge. 

(20) Tuet me have joy of thee. 
—Properly, may I have pleasure, or 
profit, from thee; a phrase used es- 
pecially of the mingled pleasure and 
help derived from children. (See 
Dr. Lightfoot’s Note on this pass- 
age.) The word “I” is emphatic. 
St. Paul puts himself forward to 
plead for Onesimus, what he him- 
self could not plead. Norcan it be 
accidental that the word “profit ”’ 
is the root of the name Onesimus. 
St. Paul says, in effect, “May I 
find thee (as I have found him) a 
true Onesimus.”’ : 


Verses 21—25 contain the con- 
clusion of the E:pistle—hope to visit 
Philemon soon, salutation, and 
blessing. 


1) Confidence in thy obe- 
dience.—It is curious to notice 


Salutation 


that thou wilt also do more 
than I say. @) But withal 
prepare me also a lodging: 
for I trust that through 
your prayers I shall be 
given unto you. ™ There 
salute thee Epaphras, my 
fellowprisoner in Ohrist 
Jesus; @ Marcus, Aris- 


PHILEMON. 


and Conelusion. 


tarchus, Demas, Lucas, my 
fellowlabourers. © The 
grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with your spirit. 
Amen. 


_ % Written from Rome to 
Philemon, by Onesimus, a 
servant. 








how, in this conclusion, St. Paul 
seems to glide, as it were insensibly, 
out of the tone of entreaty as to 
an equal, into the authority of a 
superior. The word “obedience ” 
is found in 2 Cor. vii. 15, there in 
connection with fear and “trem- 
bling.” He preferred to appeal to 
Philemon’s love; he knew that in 
any case he could rely on his defer- 
ence. 

Do more than I say.—This 
can hardly refer to anything except 
the manumission of Onesimus, and 
possibly his being sent back again 
to St. Paul. Exactly in this way 
Christianity was to work out the 
release of the slave—not by com- 
mand, but by free and natural in- 
ferencefrom itsemphatic declaration 
of his true brotherhood in Christ. 

@) A lodging. — The word 
often signifies “ hospitality” gene- 
rally, which Philemon might natu- 
rally offer in his own house, but 
which St. Paul would not suggest 
or ask. 

I shall be given unto you. 
—Literally, as a favour from su- 
preme authority. Comp. the tech- 


nical and forensic use of the word 
in Acts iii. 14; xxv. 11; for good 
in one case, in the other for evil. 
If he was so “ granted,” it would 
be by Cesar instrumentally, by 
God’s overruling will ultimately. 
The passage, like Phil. ii. 24, but 
even more definitely, expresses St. 
Paul’s expectation of a release 
which might enable him ‘to visit 
the East again. It is curious that 
there is no similar allusion in the 
Colossian Epistle, sent with this. 

(23) My fellowprisoner. — 
Comp. Col. iv. 10, and see Note 
there. The salutations here cor- 
respond exactly in substance 
(though more condensed in style) 
with that passage, except that 
“Jesus, called Justus” (probably 
unknown to Philemon) is here 
omitted, 

(2) The grace .. .—This form 
of St. Paul’s usual blessing is found 
also in Gal. vi. 18; Phil. iv. 23; 2 
Tim. iv. 22. We notice by the 
word ‘‘ your” that, like the opening 
salutation, it is addressed to all 
Philemon’s family and “the Church 
in his house.” 
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As the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
presented to the reader in our 
English Bibles, various questions 
which beset many other books of 
the New Testament appear to have 
no place. It is entitled “The 
Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the 
Hebrews” ; and from the subscrip- 
tion we learn that it was written 
in Italy and sent to its readers by 
the hand of Timothy. It is hardly 
necessary to say that, whether 
these statements have or have not 
a foundation in fact, they are 
wholly destitute of authority here; 
for no ancient manuscript adds to 
the Epistle anything beyond the 
simple words “To the Hebrews,” 
and even this inscription can 
scarcely have been affixed by the 
writer himself. Within the few 
pages at our disposal we can do 
little more than present a summary 
of the ancient evidence on the 
points in question and the chief 
results of modern investigation. 


I. Ancient Testimonies. 
Canonicity.—That the Epistle 
was known and read before the 
close of the first century is beyond 
doubt. The earliest Christian 
writing beyond the limits of the 


New Testament is the Epistle 
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addressed to the Church of Corinth 
(about a.p..95), by Clement, writing 
in the name of the Roman Church. 
This Letter contains no express 
quotation from any Book of the 
New Testament, and one only (the 
First Epistle of St. Paul to the 
same Church) is mentioned by 
name. In several places, however, 
words from some of St. Paul’s 
Epistles are interwoven with the 
text without formal introduction. 
In exactly the same manner, but 
to a greater extent, does Clement 
make use of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, as the following quota- 
tion (from chap. xxxvi.) will show: 
“Through Him the Lord willed 
that we should taste the immortal 
knowledge; who, being the bright- 
ness (or, effulgence) of His majesty, 
is so much greater than angels as 
He hath inherited a more excellent 
name. For it is thus written: He 
who maketh His angels winds (or, 
spirits), and His ministers a flame 
of fire. But in regard to His Son 
thus said the Lord: Thou art My 
Son, Ihave this day begotten Thee. 
Ask of Me, and I will give Thee 
nations as Thine inheritance, and 
as Thy possession the ends of the 
earth. And again He saith unte 
Him: Sit at My right hand, until 
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I have made Thine enemies a foot- 
stool of Thy feet.” 

This passage does not standalone; 
but of itself it is sufficient to prove 
that the Epistle was well known to 
the Roman Church at this early 
date. The traces of the Epistle in 
the second century are clear, but 
not numerous until we reach its 
closing years. Quotations present 
themselves in the Homily which is 
commonly called Clement’s Second 
Epistle, written at Corinth or Rome 
about a.p. 140; in writings of 
Justin Martyr (a.p. 145), Pinytus, 
of Crete (a.D. 170), Theophilus, 
Bishop of Antioch (a.p. 180). It 
is also important to note that the 
Epistle was one of the twenty-two 
books included in the Syriac version 
of the New Testament, the daite of 
which is probably not later than 
A.D. 150. 
have rejected the Epistle, and that 
it is passed over in the Muratorian 
Fragment (probably written at 
Rome about 4.p. 170) are points of 
little consequence ; for Marcion is 
known to have rejected whatever 
conflicted with his system of 
doctrine, and the Latin document 
has not come down to us complete. 

One testimony belonging to the 
close of the second or the beginning 
of the third century is of great 
interest and importance. It is 
found in one of the works, of 
Clement, who succeeded Pantzenus 
as-head of the catechetical school 
of Alexandria, about a.p. 190. The 
work itself survives in fragments 
only; but the following passage 
is preserved by Eusebius (Eccles. 
History, vi. 14)*"And in his 
Outlines, to speak generally, he 
(Clement) has given brief exposi- 
tions of all canonical Scripture, not 
even passing by the disputed books 
—I mean the Epistle of Jude and 
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in addressin, 


the rest of the Catholic Epistles, 
the Epistle of Barnabas and the 
so-called Apocalypse of Peter. And,. 
moreover, he says that the Epistle 
to the Hebrews..was..Paul’s, but_ 
had been written to the Hebrews. 
in the Hebrew language, and that. 
Like, having with great_care trans- 
lated it, published it for the Greeks ; 
hence this Epistle and the Acts.are 
found to have the same colouring 
of style and diction. He remarks 
that the Epistle does not begin. 
with *Paul an Apostle,” and. with 
reason; for (he says), writing to 


“Hebrews, men who_had...become 


prejudiced against him and were 
suspicious of him, he acted very 
wisely in not repelling them at the 
outset by giving his name. Then 
alittle below he adds: And as the 
blessed presbyter before now used 
0 say, since the Lord, as Apostle 
of the Almighty, was sent to 
Hebrews, Paul through modesty, 
as having been sent to Gentiles, 
does not inscribe himself Apostle of 
Hebrews, because of the honour 
belonging to the Lord, and also 
because he went beyond his bounds 
Hebrews also, when 
he was herald and Apostle of Gen- 
tiles.” 

We can hardly doubt that by 
“the blessed presbyter’? is meant 
Pantenus, whom Clement held in 
the highest esteem. “Thus” (as 
Dr. Westcott observes) “the tradi- 
tion is carried up almost to the 
Apostolic age.” It will be seen 
that with a strong affirmation of 
the Pauline authorship of . the 
Epistle is joined a distinct recog- 
nition of its unlikeness to the other 
writings of the Apostle. Of much 
greater importance is the testimony 
of Origen. Many passages from 
his writings might be quoted in 
which he speaks of the Epistle as 
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St. Paul’s, and many more in which 
he appeals to it as to other portions 
of the New Testament, without 
any reference to authorship. In. 
one of his latest works, however, 
“Homilhes on the Hebrews (written 
between a.p. 245 and 253), we have 
the complete expression of his views. 
The Homilies are not preserved to 
us, but the passage is given by 
Eusebius in his Eceles. History (vi. 
25), and is as follows: “That the 
style of the Epistle which bears the 
superscription To the Hebrews does 
not exhibit the Apostle’s plainness 
in ~speech (though he confessed 
himself to be plain in his speech, 
that is, in his diction), but that the 
Epistle is more Grecian in its com- 
position, every one who knows how 
to judge of differences of diction 
would acknowledge. And again, 
that the thoughts of the Hpistle 
are wonderful, and not inferior to 
the acknowledged writings of the 
Apostle; this, too, every one who 
gives attention to the reading of 
the Apostle’s words would allow 
tebe true.” To this, after other 
-remarks, he adds :-“‘ But if I were 
to give my own opinion, Ishould say 
that the thoughts belong to. the 
Apostle, but.“the diction and- the 
composition to some one who wrote 
from memory the Apostle’s teach- 
ing, and who, as it were, commented 
on that which had been said by his 
teacher. If, then, any Church holds 
this Epistle to be Paul’s, let it 
be approved even for this. For 
not without reason have the men 
of olden time handed it down as 
Paul’s, But as to the question who 
wrote the Epistle, the truth is 
known by God (only); but the 
account which has reached us is a 
statement by some that Clement 
who became Bishop of Rome was 
the writer, by others that it was 
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Luke, who wrote the Gospel and 
the Acts.” 

The influence of Origen would 
naturally be great in removing 
doubtsas to the acceptance of the 
Epistle. Whilst the more thought- 
ful would learn from him to dis- 
tinguish between directly apostolic 
authorship and canonicity, the 
effect of his opinion and example 
on the many would be to strengthen 
the belief that the Epistle should be 
accounted St. Paul’s. From this 
time onwards the Church of Alex- 
andria, as represented by a succes- 
sion of writers, seems to have held 
the Pauline authorship as a matter 
free from doubt. 

It is otherwise with the Latin 
writers of North Africa. Tertullian 
(about A.D. 200), indeed, once quotes 
some verses of chapter vi., but 
assigns them to the Lpistle of 
Barnabas to the Hebrews ; an Hpistle 
which, he says, deserves more re- 
spect than the Shepherd of Hermas, 
as being written by a man who 
learnt from Apostles and taught 
with Apostles. No other certain 
quotation from the Epistle presents 
itself in Latin writers for many 
years. At the close of the third 
century it would seem, as far as we 
may judge from extant Christian 
literature, that the Epistle was 
known and received by the Churches 
of Alexandria, Syria, Rome, and 
Asia Minor, and that in Alexandria 
and Syria it was regarded as a work 
of St. Paul. Writing before a.p. 
326, Eusebius expressly mentions 
the Church of Rome as rejecting 
the Pauline authorship of the 
Epistle. It is not necessary to 
give any express quotations from 
writers of the fourth century. By 
this time the doubts respecting the 
Epistle are confined to the Western 
Churches : in Syria, Palestine, Asia 
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Minor, Alexandria, Constantinople, 
the Pauline authorship appears to 
have been universally admitted. 
The influence of Jerome and 
Augustine ultimately prevailed in 
the West : neither of these eminent 
Fathers appears really to have re- 
garded the Hpistle as St. Paul’s, 
but they agree in the expression of 
a strong conviction of its canonical 
authority. ae 
- The object of this summary of 
ancient evidence has been to show 
how the Epistle won its way to 
universal acknowledgment. as a 
part of sacred Scripture, and at the 
same time to present the chief testi- 
‘ monies of the early Church on the 
other important questions which 
concern the Book. It cannot be 
thought surprising that for a time 
many should evince hesitation in 
regard to such a document as this 
—anonymous, peculiar in character, 
and addressed to a special and 
limited circle of readers. The 
doubts have in later times had 
little power. Their effect may, for 
the most part, be traced in a vary- 
ing estimate of the importance of 
the Book as compared with the un- 
doubted writings of St. Paul. 


It. Authorship.—In regard to 
the authorship of the Epistle, the 
most important ancient testimonies 
have been cited already; and in 
them we find more or less clearly 
stated almost all the possible solu- 
tions of the problem. The charac- 
ter of the Hpistle is beyond all 
question Paul-like (if we may so 
speak, to avoid the ambiguity of 
“Pauline”’). If then it is not to 
be ascribed directly to St. Paul, we 
must. suppose either (1) that itis a 
translation from a Hebrew original 
written by him}; or (2) that, whilst 
the substance of the Epistle is his, 








the diction and style belong to one 
of Lis companions, who, for some 
unexplained cause, put the A postle’s 


thoughts into form ; or (3) that the 


Epistle was written by a friend or 
disciple of St. Paul. Tach of the 
four hypotheses may, as we have 
said, claim the evidence of early 
writers; but it is a matter of ex- 
treme difficulty rightly to estimate 
the value of this evidence. That 
the Epistle was directly written by 
St. Paul is an opinion of which we 
have no distinct evidence earlier than 
the third century. Even then the 
language used-on the subject is 
not perfectly clear; for Origen’s 
example proves that the quotation 
of the Epistle under St. Paul’s name 
may mean nothing more than a re- 
cognition that its substance and 
teaching are his. If Origen had 
influence in producing the later 
consensus of opinion as to the 
authorship, that opinion may fairly 
be judged of (to a considuzable ex- 
tent) by reference to Origen’s own 
explanation of the sense in which 
he ascribed the Epistle to St. Rex: 
At all events, his plain statement 
of the case as it presented itself in 
his day’seems distinctly to prove 
that there existed no such clear and 
authoritative tradition in favour of 
the Pauline authorship as might 
claim our submission, upon the 
ordinary principles of literary 
criticism. To internal evidence 
Origen makes appeal: to the same 
test of internal evidence we believe 
the case must now be brought. 
Similar observations apply to the 
other hypotheses. Each of these 
appears earlier in existing docu- 
ments than that of. which we have 
been speaking. The opinion ex- 
pressed by Clement, that the Greek 
Epistle is a translation, was prob- 
ably derived by him from Pantz- 
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nus: the traditions mentioned by 
Origen cannot be of later date; and 
Tertullian’s reference to Barnabas 
carries back the last hypothesis to 
the close of the second century. But 
again it is impossible to say whether 
the ancient testimonies present in- 
dependent evidence, or are no more 
than conjectures to explain the 
patent facts. At all events, the 
variance in the traditions may 
leave our judgment free, especially 
ag we can plainly perceive in what 
way the traditions might very 
possibly arise. 

If we now proceed to test each 
of the hypotheses that have been 
mentioned by the testimony which 
the Epistle gives respecting itself, 
the first question to be decided is, 
Have we the Hpistle in its original 
form? If the opinion quoted by 
Clement is correct—that the Greek 
document before us is a translation 
—our right to argue from its 
characteristics will be materially 
affected. This opinion has not 
lacked advocates, and has been re- 
cently maintained in an able but 
. yery disappointing work by Dr. 
Biesenthal. We have no space 
here for the discussion of such a 
question, and can only express in a 
word or two the results to which 
the evidence before us leads. We 
do not hesitate to say that the 
hypothesis appears absolutely un- 
tenable: for one difficulty which it 
removes, it introduces many more. 
Dr. Biesenthal’s own treatment of 
various passages is sufficient to 
show that those who regard the 
Epistle as translated from a Hebrew 
original must necessarily regard it 
as a translation that is often in- 
accurate, and needs the correction 
of the commentator. Few will be 
prepared to surrender the Epistle 
to such treatment, unless: under 
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constraint of argument immeasur- 
ably stronger than any yet ad- 
duced. 

Our inquiry therefore is limited 
to the Greek Hpistle as it stands. 
The questions at issue are very 
simple. What is there, either in 
the substance or in the diction of 
the Epistle, that may lead us to 
ascribe it to St. Paul? What pecu- 
liarities of thought or language 
separate it from its writings? In 
its. general arrangement and. plan 
the Epistle to the Hebrews cannot 
‘but remind us of St. Paul? It is 
‘true there is no opening salutation 
or direct address, such as is found 
in all St. Paul’s Epistles. These 
Epistles, however, differ greatly 
amongst themselves in this respect. 
Thus, in writing to the Galatians, 
the Apostle is impatient of any- 
thing that may detain him from 
the great topics on which he is to 
speak; and it is possible to imagine 
reasons which might lead him to 
avoid all mention of the Church 
addressed, and even to keep back 
his own name. But, waiving this, 
we recognise at once the familiar 
plan : first the discussion of dog- 
matic truth; then the earnest ex- 
hortation based on the doctrine 
thus presented; and, lastly, the 
salutations, interwoven with per- 
sonal notices, with doxology and 
prayer. The main outlines of 
theological teaching are in close 
accord with St. Paul’s Epistles ; 
chaps. ii. and v., for example, as 
strikingly recall Phil. ii., as does 
chapter xiii. the closing chapter in 
the Epistle to the Romans. Other 
points of special resemblance will 
easily suggest themselves, such as 
the relation of the writer to those 
whom he addresses (chap. xiii. 18, 
19, &c.) the mode in which he 
refers to Timothy (yerse 23), his 
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Pauline illustrations (see Notes on 
chaps. v. 12, 18; xii. 1—4) his 
choice of Old Testament passages. 
Under the last head may be speci- 
ally. mentioned the quotation of 
Ps. viii. (1 Cor. xv. 25—28) and 
Deut. xxxili. 30 (Rom. xii. 19); 

see the Notes. on chaps. il. 6; x. 
30. Itis not necessary to go into 
further detail in proof of a position 
allowed by all, that (as has been 
already said), the Hpistle, whether 
by St.Paul or not, is Paul-like in 
the general character of its teach- 
ing and in many of its special fea- 
tures. 

It is of much greater moment 
to examine those passages of the 
Epistle and those peculiarities of 
teaching or language which have 
been adduced as inconsistent with 
the Pauline authorship. Resem- 
blance may be accounted for more 
readily than points of difference ; 
for a disciple of St. Paul would 
hardly fail to exhibit many of the 
traits characteristic of such a 
master. Here, it will be seen, the 
distinction between style and sub- 
ject matter must be carefully ob- 
served. If this Epistle could be 
proved to differ in diction only 
from the acknowledged writings of 
St. Paul, some theory of mediate 
authorship (similar to that men- 
tioned by Origen) would be very 
possible; if the discordances le 
deeper, no such theory cin be 
maintained. 

When an argument must rest on 
characteristics of Greek diction 
and style, it is very probable 
that different conclusions may be 
reached by different readers. _ This 
question, again, cannot be examined 
here in any detail. The writer can 
only state the impression made 
upon his own mind by the original 
text, and especially by the careful 





study pursued for the purpose of 
this Commentary. From point to 
point the general likeness of the 
Kpistle to St. Paul’s writings came 
out more and more plainly; on the 
other hand arose a continually in- 
creasing wonder that the Greek 
sentences and periods should ever 
have been attributed to that Apos- 
tle’s hand. We have before us 
Epistles belonging to every period 
during the last thirteen or fourteen 
years of St. Paul’s life, written 
under widely different circum- 
stances,—some during the enforced 
leisure of imprisonment, others 
amid active labour. We can trace 
differences of style resulting both. 
from the time of writing and from 
the circumstances which called 
forth the Epistles; but these differ- 
ences lie within a comparatively 
narrow compass. At whatever 
date St. Paul might be supposed to 
have written this Epistle, we can 
compare it with some other of 
his writings belonging nearly to 
the same period; and the differ- 
ences of language and style pre- 
sented by the two documents are, 
we are persuaded, far greater than 
those presented by the most dis- 
similar of the thirteen Epistles. 
Stress has been laid on the unique 
character of this Epistle, as the 
only one addressed to the Hebrews 
by the Apostle of the Gentiles; but 
it has been well asked why St. Paul 
should adopt a more finished Greek 
style in addressing Jews than when 
writing to the Greeks of Corinth. 
For ourselves we must express our 
decided conviction that, whatever) 
may be the relation of the Epistle — 
to St. Paul, the composition of the — 
Greek was certainly not his. 

The remaining points of differ. 
ence which (it is alleged) separate 
this Epistle from St. Paul’s writ- 
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ings, may be ranged under the 
following heads :—(1) statements of 
fact which we cannot suppose to 
have proceeded-from the Apostle ; 
(2) divergence in doctrinal view; 
(8) peculiarities in the use of the 
Old Testament; (4) the use made 
of Alexandrian writers. 
* (1) The most important passage 
‘is chap. ii. 3: ‘which (salvation) 
at the first began to be spoken by 
the Lord, and was confirmed unto 
us by them that heard.” In these 
words the writer appears distinctly 
to sever himself from those who 
had directly received the word from 
the Lord. It is urged that he is 
here associating himself with his 
readers, as when in chap. iv. 1 he 
writes, “Let us therefore fear ;”’ 
see also chaps. x. 24, 25, 26 ; xii. 1, 
et al. We will not venture to say 
that an Apostle cowld not have 
thus written ; but, bearing in mind 
the necessity which lay upon St. 
Paul to defend his Apostolic-posi- 
tion, and the claim which he con- 
sistently makes to have received 
his teaching by direct revelation 
(Gal. i. 1, 11, 12, e¢ ai.), we must 
hold itextremely improbable that he 
should use words that might even 
appear to represent him only as a 
disciple of the Apostles. On the 
other passages which have been 
brought into this controversy a 
very different judgment must be 
passed. It is alleged that in the 
description of the Temple furni- 
ture (chap. ix.) the writer falls into 
“mistakes, asserting that the altar 
of incense (or, the golden censer) 
was placed in the Holy of Holies, 
that the ark contained the pot of 
manna and Aaron’s rod, and that 
even in his own day the Most Holy 
Place into which the high priest 
entered year by year still contained 
the cherubim and the ark of the 











covenant. If the writer has indeed 
fallen into these mistakes, we | 
may safely say that he is not, 
St. Paul. But, as the Notes on’ 
chap. ix. 2—6 will show, we hold 

that there is no real reason for 

impugning the accuracy of his 

words. No part of his description 

relates to the Temple services or 

furniture : he is occupied through- 

out with the injunctions of the 

Mosaic law and the arrangements 

of the Tabernacle. Eiven the asso- 

ciation of the altar of incense with 

the Most Holy Place may be very 

easily explained. If the view we 

have taken is correct, this argu- 

ment against the Pauline author- 

ship must fall to the ground. It is 

not necessary therefore, to do 

more than mention the ingenious 

attempt of Wieseler to show that 

in the descriptions of chap. ix. the 

writer had in mind, not the Taber- 

nacle or the Temple of Jerusalem, 

but the temple built by Onias at 

Leontopolis in Lower Egypt (about 

B.c. 170). 

(2) The alleged differences of doc- 
trinal statement are of three kinds, 
Of St. Paul’s favourite topics some 
are absent from this Epistle, some 
are treated in a different manner: 
and, again, certain themes here 
brought into prominence are not 
noticed in the Epistles of St.. Paul. 
Thus we find only one passage in 
this Epistle-in which the Resurrec- 
tion of our Lord, ever a prominent 
topic with St. Paul, is mentioned 
(see chap. xiii. 20); the law, faith, 
righteousness, are looked at from a 
different point of view; the promi- 
nence here given to the High- 
priesthood of Jesus is foreign to St. 
Paul’s Epistles. It would requirea 
volume duly to examine the various 
particulars adduced under this head; 
for the real question is not whether _ 
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the teaching is opposed to St. Paul’s, 
but whether the various themes are 
treated in the manner characteristic 
of the Apostle. We do not believe 
that the most careful examination 
will detect any real discord between 
the dogmatic teaching of this Epis- 
tle and that of St. Paul; but the 
peculiarities of selection of topics 
and in mode of treatment are sufli- 
cient (even when all allowance has 
been made for the special position 
and aim of the Epistle) to suggest 
that, if St. Paul ‘laid the founda- 
tion,” it is another who ‘ buildeth 
thereon,” “according to the grace 
of God which is given unto’? him 
(1 Cor. iii. 10). The resemblances 
in teaching may show the presence 
of the Apostle, but the new colour- 
ing and arrangement prove that he 
is present only in the person of a 
disciple on whom his master’s man- 
tle has fallen, and who is taught by 
the same Spirit. 

(8) A similar conclusion is sug- 
gested by a review of the arguments 
that are founded on the difference 
in the use of the Old Testament. It 
need hardly be said that in the 
Epistle before us this subject is of 
the greatest consequence, for ‘“ the 
whole argument of the Epistle de- 
pends on the reality of the spi- 
ritual meaning of the Old Testa- 
ment.” But the essential principle 
involved is found as truly in St. 
Paul (see 1 Cor. x. ; 2 Cor. iii. } Gal. 
iv.; Eph. v., e¢ al.). The New 
Testament is not divided against 
itself in its recognition of the Old. 
As has been truly said,* ‘The au- 
thority of Christ Himself encourages 
us to search for a deep and spiritual 
meaning under the ordinary words 
of Scripture, which, however, can- 
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not be gained by any arbitra:y alle- 
gorising, but only by following out 
patiently the course of God’s deal- 
ings with man.” But again when 
we come to details we find marks 
of divergence from St. Paul. In 
the Epistle to the Hebrews the 
word of Scripture is almost always 
quoted as the direct utterance of 
God (‘¢ He saith,” ‘“‘ He hath said,”) 
whereas St. Paul commonly uses 
the formula, “It is written,” or 
“ The Scripture saith.” The latter 
mode of introduction, which occurs 
about thirty times in the Pauline 
Epistles, is not once used in this; 
and, on the other hand, such ex- 
amples as Eph. iv. 8 are very rare 
in St. Paul. The quotations in this 
Epistle, again, arecommonly taken 
directly from the LXX., even when 
it differs from the Hebrew; and 
for the most part agree with that 
text which is preserved to us in the 
Alexandrian manuscript: St. Paul 
shows more acquaintance with the 
Hebrew. In each of these argu- 
ments (the former especially) there 
is force. The latter, however, has 
been pressed unduly; for an exa- 
mination of the quotations as the 
stand in the best text of the Epistle, 
will show not a few departures from 
the Greek version, and there are 
not wanting tokens of the writer’s 
acquaintance either with the Hebrew 
original or with a more accurate 
translation of some passages than 
the LXX. affords. 

(4) One distinguishing peculi- 
arity of this Epistle is found in the 
many remarkable coincidences both 
of thought and of expression with | 
the writings of Philo of Alexandria. 
One er two examples are quoted in 
the Notes; but nothing short of a 
collection of all the points of simi- 
larity, as presented in the Greek 
text, will show this characteristic 
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of the Epistle in its proper light. 
Both St. Paul and St. John exhibit 
acquaintance with the Alexandrian 
philosophy, but it has left compa- 
ratively slight traces in their 
writings. The resemblance in lan- 
guage in many passages of this 
Epistle is all the more remarkable 
because of the fundamental differ- 
ences in doctrine between the 
Christian teacher and the Alexan- 
drian philosopher. Another point 
of interest can only be briefly men- 
tioned—the many wordsand phrases 
common to this Epistle and the 
Book of Wisdom. The reader is re- 
ferred to the remarkably interesting 
papers by Professor Plumptre in 
vol. i. of The Expositor, on ‘‘ The 
Writings of Apollos.” 

On a review of the whole case, 
there is only one conclusion that 
appears possible—that the Epistle 
was written by one who had stood 
in a close relation with-St.-Paul, 
but not by St. Paul himself. It 
will be readily understood that the 
arguments given above are not ad- 
duced as being of equal weight: 
‘some are only confirmatory, and 
might not have very much force if 
they stood alone; but all point 
with more or less distinctness to the 
conclusion which has been stated. 
Farther than this we cannot go 
with certainty; and it is perhaps 
the wisest to rest satisfied with this 
negative result. If we turn to the 
positive side, we have little to guide 
our judgment... Three names only 
seem to be mentioned by early 
writers—those of Barnabas,Clement 
of Rome, and St. Luke. The Hpistle 
is quoted by Tertullian, as we have 
seen, as a work of Barnabas; and 
two later Latin writers, Philastrius 
and Jerome, mention the same tra- 

ition. In one passage Jerome says 
that very many (perhaps meaning 


many of the Greek ecclesiastical 
writers) assign the Epistle to Bar- 
nabas or Clement; in another he 
mentions Tertullian alone as an au- 
thority for this, and seems to attach 
no special importance tothe opinion. 
It would seem that the tradition 
was very limited; it is especially 
noteworthy that the name of Bar- 
nabas is not found in the passages 
quoted from Origen. We know 
too little of Barnabas to judge for 
ourselves of the intrinsic probability 
of the hypothesis: the so-called in- 
ternal arguments which have been 
adduced by some are of no worth. 
The Epistle which bears the name 
of Barnabas belongs, in all proba- 
bility, to the beginning of the 
second century, and has no con- 
nection with the companion of St. 
Paul. That Epistle, therefore 
(which presents a remarkable con- 
trast to the teaching of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews; see Westcott On 
the Canon, pp. 43—45), yields no 
evidence in the present inquiry. 

In regard to Clement we can 
speak with more confidence, as we 
possess one Epistle which is cer- 
tainly from his hand. That docu- 
ment contains passages belonging 
to our Epistle, but they are no 
doubt quotations from it, and the 
general style and character of Cle- 
ment’s Letter forbid us to ascribe 
the two works to the same writer. 
Much more favour has in recent 
times been shown to the other tra- 
dition which Origen records—that 
the Epistle was written by St. Luke. 
The resemblance of language be- 
tween-this Epistle and St. Luke’s 
writings are numerous and striking; 
but with all this there is great dis- 
similarity of style. The difference 
between a Letter such as this and 
historical or biographical memoirs 
must indeed be taken into account; 
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but even when allowance has been 
made for this, it is difficult to 
receive the writer of the Acts as 
the author of our Epistle. Another 
consideration also is of weight. We 
can hardly doubt that we have 
before us here the work of a Jew; 
but St. Paul’s words in Col. iv. 11, 
14, imply that St. Luke was of 
Gentile birth. 

The subject is not one for con- 
fident assertion; but we strongly 
doubt whether the Epistle can be 
ascribed to any of those suggested 
by ancient writers. One other 
hypothesis must be mentioned, 
which has commanded the adhesion 
of many of the ablest writers of 
recent times. Luther was the first 
to express (in his Commentary on 
Genesis) an opinion that the Epistle 
to the Hebrews was the work of 
Apollos. Some will maintain that 
conjecture is inadmissible, but cer- 
tainly all the conditions of the 
problem appear to be satisfied by 
“this conjecture. The record of St. 
Luke in Acts xviii. 24—28, xix. 1, 
supplemented by St. Paul’s refer- 
ences in 1 Corinthians, might seem 
to have been expressly designed 
to show the special fitness of 
Apollos for writing such an Epistle 
as this. Our limits will not allow 
us to enter into further detail, but 
the reader will find all the parti- 
culars admirably stated in the 
Notes on the verses in the ‘Acts. 
If it be not unbecoming to go 
beyond the words of Origen on 
such a subject as this, and to favour 
an hypothesis for which no express 
evidence can be adduced from 
ancient times, we can have no 
hesitation in-_joining those who 
hold that it is the Jew of Alexan- 
dria, ‘mighty in the Scriptures,” 
“fervent in spirit,” the honoured 
associate of St. Paul, who here 





carries on the work which he began 
in Achaia, when ‘‘he mightily con- 
vinced the Jews, showing by the 
Scriptures that. Jesus was Christ.” 


a 

Ill. Readers.—The inquiry 
as to the original readers of the 
Epistle is even more difficult. It 
may be assumed with confidence 
that the present title of the Epistle 
is not that which it originally bore. 
There has sometimes been a dis- 
position to deny the propriety of 
the name Epistle; and it has been 
thought that the peculiarity of the 
opening verses, containing, as they 
do, neither address nor author’s 
name, may be most easily explained 
on the supposition that the work is» 
a homily or general treatise. But 
avery slight examination will 
prove that such a theory has no 
foundation. The closing verses 
show that a_pari munity 
is directly addressed, a_community- 
well known to the writer, whose 
affection the writer knew himself 





to possess, though some individuals 


may have distrusted him and mis- 
judged his acts and motives. He 
complains of their declension” in 
Christian knowledge, and points 
out-its-eause-(chap. v.) ; thankfully 
recognises their generous love to 


the brethren (chaps. vi.-x.);~and/ 
urges them to be true to their own ‘ 


past history (chap. x.). He cannot 
but have known that the trials and 
necessities of many other commu- 
nities were very similar; but, like 
St. Paul, he addresses the wide 
on ough the narrower circle, 
The immediate impulse was given 
by the news he had received re- 
specting brethren for whom he him- 
self had laboured, and over whose 
welfare he was bound diligently to 


watch. The Epistle needed no 
express inscription to make the first 
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readers understand from whom_it 
came and to whom it was “sent ; 


and it is not impossible that (as. 


Ewald suggests) the watchfulress 
of enemies may have rendered some 
concealment a matter of prudence. 
The absence of the writer’s name 
has been considered confirmatory 
of the belief that Apollos wrote 
the Epistle. In one Church, as we 
know, rival factions had arisen, 
some saying, ‘‘I am of Paul,” 
others “I am of Apollos;” and 
the incident recorded in 1 Cor. 
xvi. 12 seems to point to the regret 
of Apollos that his nume should 
have been so used. Such a feeling 
may have continued to operate, 
and have led to this partial with- 


drawal of himself from view. (See 
Alford’s Gk. Test. vol. iv. pp. 60, 
61.) 

it Stle’ 
is 


_is very_plain-that-the Epistl 
addressed_ to Christians, 
and its present_name-was-probably 
given when the Epistle had passed 


into more general use, in order to 
make its destination clear. In In. the. 


' New Testament the name Hebrew 


is” strictly opposed_to-Helenist~or 


‘Gxéoian Jew (Acts vi. 1), and_de- 


notes.one—whe—adhered to the 


Hebrew language and __ usages; 


there-would therefore be some in- 


consistency between the name and 


the language of the Epistle, if the | 1 


title proceeded from the writer 
himself. Again we are in the 
main thrown back on internal 
evidence; but in this case the 
materials before us are very 
scanty, when doubtful or irrelevant 
passages have been set aside. One 
verse of the Epistle, and one only, 
contains any note of place: “They 
of Italy salute you” (chap. xin. 
24). Unfortunately these words 
admit of two opposite interpreta- 
tions. Hither the author is himself 


in Italy, and sends to’ the Hebrew 
Christians whom he addresses the 
salutations of an Italian church; 
or, writing to Italy, he transmits 
the message which those “‘of Italy” 
who are now with him send to 
their fellow-Christians at home. 
Between these two interpretations 
it seems impossible to decide with 
any confidence; though, in itself, 
the latter might be the more pro- 
bable. Perhaps the only other 
indication that-we possess is the 
manifest destination of the Epistle 
for a community of Jewish Chris- 
tians, exposed to peculiar danger 
from the solicitations and the perse- 
cutions of the unbelieving Jews. 
Such a community would most 
naturally be found in Palestine, 
and accordingly the prevalent 
opinion has been that the Epistle 
was first sent to Jerusalem, or to 
some neighbouring town. The 
j-words of chap. ii.°3 are perhaps 
less suitable to Jerusalem—a city 
in which there would still be living. 

any who had heard the word 
from the Lord Himself. In chap. 
vi. 10 the writer speaks of a minis- 
tration to the saints which at once 
recalls the efforts of St. Paul and 
others to send help to the Christians 
of Jerusalem, who were oppressed 
by poverty. This passage may 
imply that the readers of the 
Epistle had engaged in that par- 
ticular labour of love, but it cannot 
be proved that the meaning is not 
perfectly general. The language 
of chap. x. 32—34 decides nothing, 
if the first member of verse 33 
be understood figuratively (see 
Note); verse 34, which has been 
urged in regard to the question 
of authorship, loses all such signi- 
“ficance when the true reading is 
restored. From chap. xii. 4 has 
, usually been drawn the inference 
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that no members of the Church had| IV. Date.—There_is_very-little 
suffered martyrdom: even here, | to guide us.as-tothe-time when-the 
however, it is improbable that any ‘Epistle was written. The present 
such allusion is intended (see Note). | tenses of chap. ix. 2—9 are often. 
On the whole, it is difficult to | understood as implying that the 
resist-the impression that the writer | Temple service still continued; but 
addresses yome Church. in Palestiné, | there is strong reason for explain. 
though J erusalem itself may be ex-|ing the verses otherwise (see 


cluded by chap. ii. 3. 
seem. to have lived _ “under the 


Shadow of Jewish power and in- 


fluence, where opposition to-Chris- 
tianity was most bitter, the tempta- 
tion to unfaithfulness greatest, the 
abjuration required of the apostate 
most complete. The exhortation 
of chap. xiii. 18, the warning of 
chap. x. 25, the remarkable appro- 
priation of Old Testament pro- 
mises and threatenings which we 
find in chap. x. 27, 28, 30, would 
fall with wonderful force on the 
ears of men in whose very presence 
the spirit of Judaism was exerting 
all its power. That there are still 
difficulties must be felt by all. We 
should not have expected that a 
Letter addressed to such a Church 
would be written in Greek, or that 
the writer’s appeal would be to the 
Greek translation of the Old Testa- 
ment; but the phenomena which 
other books of the New Testament 
display forbid us to regard these 
difficulties as decisive. It is not 
possible here to enumerate the other 
opinions which have been main- 
tained. The reader will find an 
able argument in favour of Rome 
in <Alford’s Prolegomena to Gk. 
Test., vol. iv.: others have argued 
the claims of Alexandria.* 


* Prof. Plumptre’s hypothesis that those 
addressed are Christian ascetics of (or 


‘The readers | Notes). 








On the other hand, the 
general complexion..of the. Epistle. 
is_such.asto.convince_us that it 
was written before-the destruction 
of Jerusalem. Of the imprison- 
ment of Timothy (chap. xiii. 23) 
we know nothing from any other 
source. It has often been supposed 
that he shared St. Paul’s im- 
prisonment in Rome (see the In- 
troduction to 2 Timothy). The date 
of the martyrdom of St. Paul is, 
however, uncertain; and it does 
not seem possible to say more than 
that. our Epistle was probably 
written some three or four years 
before Jerusalem fell—in _other 
words, about a.p, 66. 


V. Object and Contents.— 
The discussion of the very important 
external questions which connect 
themselves with this Epistle has 


left us but little space for a notice . 


of its internal character. In the 
Notes, however, on account of the 
peculiar difficulties which this 
Epistle presents, we have sacrificed 
all other considerations to the de- 
sire of exhibiting, as exactly as 
possible, the connection and course 
of thought. It is, therefore, less 
necessary to attempt a complete 
analysis here. The Christians ad- 


_| dressed were in imminent danger 


of apostasy. The danger was oc- 
(casioned partly by Seductions from 


connected with) Alexandria is worked without, partly by.weakness within. 
out by him in a very interesting manner, Even when the fabric of Jewish 


(see Hapos. i. 428—432), but does not) 
appear to suit the facts of the Epistle as} 
well as the view defended above. 
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sure of promise, its unique associa- 
tions, retained » wonderful power. 
‘As we look back on the years pre- 
ceding the fall of Jerusalem the 
case of the people may seem to us 
hopeless; but the confidence of the 
nation was unbroken, and even at 
that period we note outbursts of 
national pride and enthusiastic 
hope. Bitter hate and contempt 
for Christianity on the one hand, 
and the attraction of their ancestral 
worship and ritual on the. other, 
had apparently won a victory over 
the constancy of some Christians 
belonging to this Hebrew com- 
munity. Where open opposition 
had not prevailed, the tone of 
Christian faith had been lowered. 
The special temptation of these 
Christians seems to have been 
towards a loss of interest in the 
higher Christian truths, and a 
union of- elementary Christian 
teaching with that to which they 
had been accustomed as Jews. 
yUhe arguments of the first and 
other chapters show that they held 
the foundation truths; the expos- 
tulation of the fifth and sixth chap- 
ters proves that the full signifi- 
“eance of the doctrine they held was 
not understood, and that the doc- 
trine was near to losing its power. 
In no Epistle, perhaps, do we find 
\ a more carefully sustained argu- 
ment ;; of none can be said as truly 
that the whole Epistle is a “word 
of exhortation.” 
<~he design ‘of the writer is to 
show the superiority of Christiatity 
‘over Judaism. He in whom God 
has in these “last days revealed 
' Himself to man is His Son, to 
whom the Scriptures themselves 
bear witness as exalted above the 
highest of created beings, the 
angels, who are but ministers of 
od (chap. i.). The law was given 
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through angels: salvation has now | 
come through the Son, who, though 
Lord of the world to come, the 
Heir and Fulfiller of God’s highest 
promises to man, submitted tc 
suffering and death—not of neces 
sity, but that He might by His 
atonement— deliver man from sin 
and death, and might become a 
true High Priest for man (chap. 
i.). As the faithful Apostle and 
High Priest He is exalted above 
God’s most favoured servants upon 
earth, even above Moses (chap. iii. 
1—6). 
Ts is the first division of the\ 
argument, designed to establish \ 
the supremacy of the revelation \ 
given through the Son of God, and 
to remove “the offence of the | 
cross.” Next follows a powerful © 
section of exhortation and warning. — 
Do not imitate the unfaithfulness 
through which Israel failed to enter 
into the true rest of God (chaps. 
iii. 7—iv. 16). 
The second portion of the Epistle 
(extending to chap. x. 18) is oc- 
cupied with the Priesthood of 
Christ. Once only is the current 
of the argumentinterrupted. After 
the first introduction of a prophecy 
which will form the theme of later 
chapters, the writer pauses to bring 
into relief the carelessness which 
his readers have shown, and the 
peril they have incurred; the re- 
sult is to give most powerful effect 
to the argument for which he is 
preparing them (chap. v. 11—vi. 
20). Jesus made perfect through 
suffering (chap. vy. 1—10) has after 
declared by God High Priest been 
the order of Melchizedek; by thia 
declaration the Aaronic priesthood 
is abolished, giving place to a 
priesthood whichabides continually, 
through which all that the former 
priesthood sought in vain to attain 
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is made sure to man for ever (chap. 
vii.). This High Priest, seated at 
God’s right hand, is Minister in the 
heavenly sanctuary, Mediator of 
the New Covenant (chap. viii.) ; 
and in Him all the types of the 
first covenant are fulfilled, for by 
His one offering of Himself He 
has put away sin, and established 
the new covenant in which sin is 
pardoned and man sanctified (chaps. 
ixex: 118). 

The remainder of the Epistle is 
in the main directly hortatory. 
These being our privileges, let us 
not by unfaithfulness fall short of 
them, for terrible is the doom of 
the unfaithful, and glorious the 
reward of Faith (chap. x. 19—39), 
which from the beginning has led 
God’s servants on to victory, and 
of which Jesus is the Author and 





Perfecter (chaps. xi.-—xii. 4).° 
Chapters xii. and xiii. continue the 
exhortations of the earlier chapters, 
but in a higher strain. 

We cannot conceive of any ar- 
gument by which the end contem- 
plated could be more effectually 
accomplished, and men more power- 
fully turned from “the offence of 
the cross’? to glorying in Christ 
Jesus. The value whichthe Epistle 
has for us and the extent of its in- 
fluence on our theology it would be 
hard to over-estimate. Its peculiar 
importance lies in the exposition 
which it gives of the earlier revela- 
tion, showing the meaning of the 
types and arrangements of the 
former dispensation, and their per- 
fect fulfilment in our Lord, and in 
its witness to the power and abiding 
significance of the divine word. 
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CHAPTER I.—® God, 
who at sun- 
dry times and 

ken : 

bes now gokee in divers 


God, exalted manners 
above all angels. : 
spake in 


Chap. i. 1—14, 
He in whom God 
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time past unto the fathers 
by the prophets, ® hath in 
these last days spoken un- 
to us by his Son, whom he 
hath appointed heir of all 
things, by whom also he 








———— 


@—14) He in whom God has at last 
revealed Himself to man is Son of 
God, exalted above all angels. 


® God, who at sundry 
times The fine arrange- 
ment of the words in the Autho- 
rised version fails, it must be 
confessed, to convey the emphasis 
which is designed in the original. 
' The writer’s object is to place the 
former revelation over against that 
which. has now been given; and 
the remarkable words with which 
the chapter opens (and which might 
not inaptly serve as the motto of 
the whole Epistle) strike the first 
note of contrast. If we may imi- 
tate the artistic arrangement of the 
Greek, the verse will run thus, 
“In many portions and in many 
ways God having of old spoken 
unto the fathers in the prophets.” 
To the fathers of the Jewish people 
(comp. Rom. ix. 5) God’s word was 
given part by part, and in divers 
“manners. It came in the revela- 
tions of the patriarchal age, in the 
successive portions of Holy Writ ; 
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various truths were successively 
unveiled through the varying 
ministry of law, and of prophecy, 
and of promise ever growing 
clearer through the teaching of ex- 
perience and history. At one time 
the word came in direct precept, 
at another in typical ordinance or 
act, at another in parable or 
psalm. The word thus dealt out 
in fragments and variously im- 
parted was God’s word, for the re- 
vealing Spirit of God was “in the 
prophets” (2 Cor. xiii. 3). We 
must not unduly limit the applica- 
tion of “prophet;” besides those 
to whom the nameis directly given, 
there were many who were repre- 
sentatives of God to His people, 
andinterpreters of His will. (Comp. 
Num. xi. 26, 29; Ps. cv. 15.) 

® Hath in these last 
days Better, at the end 
of these days spake unto us in a Son. 
The thought common to the two 
verses is, “God hath spoken to 
man;” in all other respects the past 
and the present stand contrasted. 
The manifold successive partial 


The essential 


disclosures of God’s will have 
given place to one revelation, com- 
plete and final; for He who spake 
in the prophets hath now spoken 
“in a Son.’”’ The whole stress lies 
on these last words. The rendering 
“a Son” may at first cause sur- 
prise, but it is absolutely needed ; 
not, ‘‘ Who is the Revealer ?” but, 
“What is He?” is the question 
answered in these words. The 
writer does not speak of a Son in 
the sense of one out of many; the 
very contrast with the prophets 
(who in the lower sense were 
amongst God’s sons) would be 
sufficient to prove this, but the 
words which follow, and the whole 
contents of this chapter, are de- 
signed to show the supreme dignity 
of Him who is God’s latest Repre- 
sentative on earth. The prophet’s 
commission extended no farther 
than the special message of his 
words and life; “a Son” spoke 
with His Father’s authority, with 
complete knowledge of His will 
and purpose. It is impossible to 
read these first lines (in which the 
whole argument of the Epistle is 
enfolded) without recalling the 
prologue of the fourth Gospel. 
The name “Word” is not men- 
tioned here, and the highest level of 
St. John’s teaching is not reached ; 
but the idea which ‘The Word ” 
expresses, and the thought of the 
Only Begotten as declaring and in- 
terpreting the Father (John i. 18; 
also John xiv. 10, 24) are present 
throughout. There is something 
unusual in the words “at the end 
of these days.’ St. Peter speaks 
of the manifestation of Christ “at 
- the end of the times” (1 Pet. i. 
20); and both in the Old Testa- 
* ment and in the New we not untfre- 
quently read ‘‘at the end (or, in 
the last) of the days.” (See 2 Pet. 
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iii. 3; Jude, verse 18; Num. xxiv. 
14; Dan. x. 14, &c.) The peculi- 
arity of the expression here lies in 
“ these days.” The ages preceding 
and following the appearance of 
Messiah are in Jewish writers 
known as ‘‘this world ” (or, age) 
and the “coming world” (or, age) ; 
the ‘‘days of Messiah” seem to 
have been classed sometimes with 
the former, sometimes with the 
latter period; but “the end of 
these days” would be understood 
by every Jewish reader to denote 
the time of His appearing. 

Whom he hath appointed. 
—Better, whom He appointed: in 
the divine counsels He was consti- 
tuted ‘‘ Heir of all things.” The 
clauses which follow describe the 
successive steps in the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose. The words 
have often been understood as re- 
ferring to the Son’s essential Lord- 
ship: as Eternal Son He is and 
must be Heir of all. But this ex- 
planation is less consistent with 
the word ‘appointed,’ with the 
strict significance of “‘ Heir,’ and 
with the development of the 
thought in the following verses; 
and it is on all grounds more pro- 
bable that in these words is ex- 
pressed the great theme of the 
Kpistle, the consummation of all 
things in the Christ. 

By whom.—Rather, through 
whom. Soin John i. 3 we read that 
all things came into being through 
the Word; and in Col. i. 16, ‘‘ All 
things have been created through 
him.” In this manner Philo re- 
peatedly describes the creative 
work of the Logos. Here, however, 
“this mediatorial function has en- 
tirely changed its character. To 
the Alexandrian Jew it was the 
work of a passive tool or instru- 
ment; but to the Christian Apostle 
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upholding all things by the 


being the brightness’ of |* "| word of his power, when 


jus glory, and the express 
image of his person, and 


it represented a co-operatingagent” 
(Lightfoot on Col. i. 16). 

The worlds.—A word of very 
common occurrence in the New 
Testament as a designation of time 
occurs in two pietges of this 
Epistle (here and in chap. xi. 3) 
where the context shows more than 
“age” to be intended. Under 
time is included the work that is 
done in time, so that ‘‘ the ages ” 
here must be (to quote Delitzsch’s 
words) “‘ the immeasurable content 
of immeasurable time.” “ Also” 
may seem an unnecessary addition, 
but (almost in the sense accordingly) 
it points to creation as the first 
step towards the fulfilment of the 
design expressed in the preceding 
clause. 

®) Who being the bright- 
ness .. .—Whwo being the effulgence 
of His glory and the exact image of 
‘His substance.—The first figure 1s 
familiar to us in the words of the 
Nicene Creed (themselves derived 
from this verse and a commentary 
upon it), “God of God, Light of 
Light, Very God of Very God.” 
Again striking parallels to the 
language present themselves in 
Philo, who speaks of the spirit 
breathed into man at his creation 
as an “effulgence of the Blessed 
and Thrice-blessed Nature”; and 
in the well-known passage of the 
Book of Wisdom, “She (Wisdom) 
is the effulgence of the everlasting 
light, the unspotted mirror of the 
power of God, and the image of His 


goodness”? (Wisd. vil. 26). In 


the Old Testament the token of 
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he had by himself purged 
our sins, sat down on the 


the divine presence is the Shechi- 
nah, the “cloud of glory’? (called 
“the glory” in Rom. ix. 4 ; comp. 
chap. ix. 5 in this Epistle) ; here it 
is the divine nature itself that is 
denoted by the “glory.” Of the 
relation between this word and 
that which follows (“substance”) 
it is difficult to speak, as the con- 
ceptions necessarily transcend hu- 
man language; but we may per- 
haps say (remembering that all 
such terms are but figurative) that 
the latter word is internal and the 
former external,—the latter the 
essence in itself, the former its 
manifestation. Thus the “Son” 
in His relation to “ God” is repre- 
sented here by light beaming forth 
from light, and by exact impress— 
the perfect image produced by stamp 
or seal. These designations, relat- 
ing to the essential nature of the 
Son, have no limitation to time; the 
participle “ being’’ must be under- 
stood (comp. Phil. ii. 6; John i, 1) 
of eternal, continuous existence. 
The word “person” is an unfor- 
tunate mistranslation in this place. 
Most of the earlier English versions 
have “substance,” person being 
first introduced in the Genevan 
Testament in deference to Beza. 
By the word.—The thought 
seems suggested by Gen. i. (Ps. 
xxxill. 9); the spoken word was the 
expression of His power. What ia 
said above of ‘‘ being” applies to 
“upholding,” except that the latter 
implies a previous creative act. 
When he had by himself 
purged our sins.—The older 


The Son's 


right hand of the Majesty 
on high; “ being made so 
much better than the 
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angels, as he hath by in 
heritance obtained a more 
excellent name than they. 








MSS. omit “by Himself” and 
“our,’”’ so that the words must be 
rendered, when He had made purifi- 
cation of sins. At first the change 
may seem a logs; but it is easily 
seen that the simpler statement is 
more majestic, and also more suit- 
able in this place; the more com- 
plete explanation of the truth be- 
longs to a later stage (chap. ix.). 
To “make purification of sins”’ is 
an unusual phrase (comp. Matt. 
viii. 3, “his leprosy was cleansed”), 
meaning, to make purification by 
the removal of sins (John i. 29; 1 
Jobn iii, 5; 2 Pet. i. 9). 

Sat down on the right hand 
of the Majesty on high.—See 
chap. viii. 1; xii. 2; Matt. xxvi. 
64; Mark xiv. 62; also verse 18, 
and chap. x.12. This figure, which 
we meet with more than twenty 
times in the New Testament, is 
throughout derived from the first 
words of Ps. cx., which are descrip- 
tive of the exaltation of the 
Messiah. Jehovah’s investiture of 
the Son of Man with unlimited 
dominion (Dan. vii. 14) and 
supreme dignity (Eph. i. 20, 21) ; 
the Saviour’s rest after the accom- 
plishment of His work on earth 
(chap. vili. 1); His waiting for the 
complete and final subjection of 
His enemies, are the ideas signified. 
On the Psalm see below (verse 18). 

4 Being made.—Better, hav- 
ing become. ‘These words must be 
closely joined with the last clause 
‘of verse 3; they speak not of the 
glory which was ever His, but of 
that which Jecame His after He had 
“made purification of sins.” 


Better.—That is, greater. We 
may discern a twofold reason for 
the comparison; having become 
“sreater than the angels,’ our 
Lord is exalted above the highest 
of created beings (see Eph. i. 21; 
Phil. ii. 9), and above those through 
whom God had in former time 
declared His law (chap. ii. 2). 

Name,.—tThe verses which fol. 
low show that we are to under- 
stand by this all the dignity and 
glory contained in the name Son 
or Gop. Not that this name first 
belonged to Him as exalted Media- 
tor ; but the glory which “ became ” 
His (verses 3, 4) is proportionate to 
and consonant with the name which 
is His by essential right (verse 2). 

That this name and dignity be- 
long to Jesus Christ (as yet un- 
named, but confessedly the subject 
of the preceding verses) is now to 
be established by the testimony of 
Scripture. Two important ques- 
tions have been asked :—(1) Does 
the writer adduce these quotations 
as strictly demonstrative? (2) If 
so, on what assumption does their 
relevancy rest? It is evident that 
the whole argument is addressed to 
men who believe that the Christ 
had appeared in the person of Jesus. 
Of the passages here cited some 
were already, by universal consent, 
applied to the Messiah. As to the 
others, it was sufficient if the 
trained and thoughtful reader could 
recognise the accuracy of such an 
application when once suggested. 
That in no case is there mere “ac. 
commodation” or illustration will, 
itis hoped, be made clear. On the 
8 
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® For unto which of the 
angels said he at any time, 
Thou art my Son, this day 
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have I begotten thee! 
And again, I will be to 
him a Father, and he shall 





other hand, the writer’s object is 
less to convince his readers of some 
new truth than to draw attenticn 
to what the well-known passages 
really contain and express. 

() For unto which of the 
angels ... .—‘God has spoken 
of the Messiah as His Son, a title 
which no angel ever receives from 
Him.” That the appellation “ sons 
of God” may be used in an inferior 
sense, and that thus angels may be 
so designated (Job i. 6; xxxviil. 7), 

does not effect this argument; for 
every reader must perceive that in 
these quotations “Son” is used of 
One, and in a sense that is unique. 
The two quotations are taken from 
Ps. ii. 7 and 2 Sam. vii. 14. It 
seems probable that the second 
Psalm was written by David during 
the troublous times of 2 Sam. viii. 
—x., in the fresh recollection of 
_ the promises of which we read in 
2 Sam. vii. In the midst of the re- 
bellious conspiracies of kings and 
nations is heard Jehovah’s word, 
“Yet have I set my King upon my 
holy hill of Zion” (Ps. 11.6). In 
verse 7 the Anointed King declares 
the divine decree, “The Lord hath 
said unto me, Thou art my Son; 
this day have I begotten thee;” 
and the following verses describe 
the kingly dominion of the Son. 
The clearest comments on verse 7 
are supplied by 2 Sam. vii. 12—14, 
and especially by Ps. lxxxix. Verse 
27 of the last-named Psalm, ‘“ I will 
make him my firstborn, higher than 
the kings of the earth,” shows 
plainly that in their first meaning 
—that which relates to the royal 











rule of David or David’s son—the 
words, “I have this day begotten 
thee,” signify, ‘‘I have this day es- 
tablished thee as my chosen king, 
and thus constituted thee my son ;” 
for to the firstborn belongs natural, 
though derived, rule, over the king- 
dom of hisfather. At what period 
the people in general, guided by 
prophetic teaching and the disci- 
pline of history (see below), learnt 
in how secondary a sense such 
words could be used of any human 
king, we do not know ; but we have 
clear evidence, both from the New 
Testament (chap. v. 5; Acts iv. 
25—27; xiii. 33; Rev. ii. 27) and 
from Jewish tradition, that the 
second Psalm was understood to be 
a distinct prophecy of the Messiah; 
indeed, this very name “ Messiah ” 
and the appellation “Son of God” 
(see John i. 34, 49) may be traced 
to this Psalm. The declarations of 
verses 6, 7, are typical of the en- 
thronement of the Messiah. St. 
Paul (Acts xiii. 33) refers the words 
here quoted to the period of the 
Resurrection. With this the lan- 
guage used above (verse 4) perfectly 
agrees. As, however, in that verse 
the exaltation of the Christ is de- 
clared to correspond to that essen- 
tial dignity which lay in the name 
Son, a name which in this very 
context bears its highest sense 
(verses 1—3), we are constrained 
toregard the “day” of the Resur- 
rection as itself typical, and to be- 
lieve that ‘‘this day” also pointed 
to the “eternal Now”’—to what 
Origen (on John i. 1) speaks of as 
“the day which is co-extensive with 
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be to me aSon? © And 
again, when he bringeth in 
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the firstbegotten into the 
world, he saith, And let all 
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the unbegotten and everlasting life 
of God.” 

The second passage, which seems 
to have been the basis of the words 
we have just considered, occurs in 
the course of the divine promise 
that David’s seed shall be established 
in his kingdom, and that David’s 
throne shall be established for ever : 
the seed of David shall be received 
as God’s Son. With the words here 
quoted are closely joined others, 
which plainly prove that verse 14 
is not a simple and direct prophecy 
of Christ, but in the first instance 
belong to anearthly ruler. Through 
the teaching of successive disap- 
pointments, each “son of David” 
failing to realise the hopes excited 
by the promise, the nation was led 
to look to the future King, and at 
once to remove from the prophecy 
the purely earthly limitations, and 
to discern a higher meaning in the 
promise of divine sonship. 

®) And again.—There seems 
little doubt that the true transla- 
tion is, And when He again leadeth 
(literally, shall have led) the First- 
born into the world, He saith. The 
position of “again ” (in the Greek) 
shows that it does not indicate a 
new step in the argument, but must 
be joined with ‘“leadeth.” The 
speaker (“‘ He saith’) is God, speak- 
ing in the word of Scripture; in 
this Epistle quotations from the 
Old Testament are usually thus in- 
troduced. The quotation involves 
some difficulty. It cannot be di- 
rectly taken from Ps. xcvii. 7,“ wor- 
ship Him, all His angels;’’ for the 
citations from the Greek Bible in 
this Epistle are usually so exact 
that we cannot believe the writer 





would have so altered the form of 
the sentence now before us. In 
Deut. xxxii. 43, however, we find 
words identical with those of the 
text in most copies of the LXX.; 
but there is nothing answering: to 
them in the Hebrew, and there is 
no sufficient reason for suppos- 
ing that the clause has dropped 
out of the Hebrew text. There 
are similarities (both of subject and 
of diction) between the Psalm and 
the last section of the Song of Moses, 
which make it easy to see how the 
words could find their way into the 
Song. The Psalm belongs to a 
cycle (Pss. xciii., xcv. — xcix.) 
whose theme is the triumphant an- 
nouncement of the coming of God’s 
kingdom, by which was denoted (as 
the readers of the Epistle knew) 
the kingdom of Christ. In the 
divine plan the predicted Theo- 
phany was coincident with the ful- 
filment of the Messianic hope. In 
both Psalm and Song we read of 
the judgment exercised and the ven- 
geance inflicted by the enthroned 
King. (Comp. Ps. ii. 9.) This 
agreement in tone and subject ren- 
ders less important the question 
whether the Hebrew original of the 
Song really contained the words. 
The thought was familiar from 
Scripture, and in this very con- 
nection. When the Messiah, reign- 
ing as the Firstborn of God (see 
verse 5), shall appear for judgment 
—that is, when God leadeth a 
second time His Firstborn into 
“ the world of men” (see chap. ii. 5), 
that He may receive full possession 
of His inheritance—He saith, And 
let all angels of God worship Him. 
The word here rendered “ leadeth 
80 
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the angels of God worship 
him. © And of the angels 
he saith, Who maketh his 
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angels spirits, and his mini- 
sters a flame of fire. © But 
unto the Son he saith, Thy 





in” is in frequent use for the intro- 
duction of Israel (typically God’s 
“firstborn,” Ex. iv. 22) into the 
land of Canaan. It should, per- 
haps, be noted that, though in Ps. 
xevii. 7 “ angels” may not be per- 
fectly exact as a rendering of the 
Hebrew EHiohim, the verse so dis- 
tinctly expresses the homage done 
to the King by superhuman powers, 
that its fitness for the argument 
here is obvious. 

() Spirits.—Better, winds. It 
is very difficult to assign any clear 
meaning to the ordinary rendering, 
—uniless, indeed, we were to adopt 

the very strange opinion of many of 
the earlier commentators, that the 
stress is laid on “maketh,” in the 
sense of “ createth.” 
ism in these two lines of Hebrew 
poetry is complete, “angels” an- 
swering to “ministers,” “ winds ” 
_to “a flame of fire.” The meaning 
appears to be that God, employing 
His messengers for His varied pur- 
poses, sends them forth in what 
manner He may please, clothing 
them with the appearance of the re- 
sistless wind or the devouring fire. 
(We may contrast 1 Kings xix. 11, 
12.) The force of the passage lies 
in the vividness with which it pre- 
sents the thought of the Most High 
served by angels who “at His bid- 
ding speed,” untiring as the wind, 
subtle as the fire. We feel much 
more distinctly than we can put 
into words the infinite contrast be- 
tween such ministers and the Son 
seated at the right hand of God. 
The quotation is taken from Ps. 
civ. 4, without any variation in the 
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Greek. Whether this translation 
faithfully represents the original is 
a question that has been warmly 
discussed. Not that there is any 
doubt that such a rendering of the 
Hebrew is in itself natural; but it 
is often alleged that the ‘context 
requires an inversion of the words, 
who maketh winds His messengers, 
flaming fire His ministers. The 
point cannot be examined here; we 
will only express a decided opinion 
that the translation defended above 
not only expresses the meaning of 
the Hebrew, but perfectly accords 
with the context of the Psalm. 

®) Unto.—Rather, of. The con- 
nection with verse 7 is so close 
(‘“‘ Whereas of the angels He saith 
. of the Son He saith”), that 
we must not vary the rendering 
of the preposition. The passage 
which follows is taken from Ps. 
xly. 6, 7. As the words stand in 
the ordinary Greek text, they agree 
exactly with the LXX. ; but certain 
alterations of reading are required 
by the best evidence. After the 
words “for ever and ever” and 
must be restored, and in the follow- 
ing clause the and @ must change 
places. The latter change is of 
moment only as it affects the 
former. Were the words in all 
other respects cited with perfect 
exactness, the introduction of and 
would probably indicate that the 
writer intended to split up the 
quotation into two parts, each 
significant for his purpose. (Comp. 
chap. ii. 13.) As, however, we 
note other minor changes, the 
insertion of the connecting word 
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throne, O God, is for |S, |of righteousness! is the 

ever and ever: a sceptre | %%,0%|sceptre of thy kingdom. 
ness. 

is probably accidental. A third] people; His cause is that of truth 


reading is of much greater impor- 
tance. At the close of the verse 
the two oldest of our Greek MSS. 
agree in reading “‘ His kingdom: ” 
to this we will return afterwards. 
‘We have every reason to believe 
that the application of Ps. xlv. 
which is here made was fully 
received by the ancient Jews ; thus 
in the Targum on the Psalm verse 7 
is taken as a direct address to the 
King Messiah. Hence the readers 
of this Epistle would at once recog- 
nise the argument which the words 
contain. It is strongly maintained 
by some that the Psalm (like Ps. 
cx., see below, on verse 13) is 
altogether prophetic, the promised 
Messiah alone being in the Psalmist’s 
thought. There appear to be in- 
superable objections to this view, 
from particular expressions used 
(in the later verses especially), 
and from the general structure and 
colouring of the Psalm. It is in 
every way more probable that the 
second Psalm (see Note on verse 5), 
rather than Ps. cx., represents the 
class to which Ps. xly. belongs. 
Originally writing in celebration 
of the marriage of a king of 
David’s line (we know not whom, 
but many of the arguments” urged 
against the possible reference to 
Solomon have no great weight), 
the inspired Psalmist uses words 
which bear their full meaning only 
when applied to that Son of David 
of whose kingdom there shall be 
no end. ‘The promises made to 
David (2 Sam. vii.) are before the 
writer’s mind in the first verses of 
the Psalm. The king appointed by 
God is His representative to God’s 











and righteousness; His dontinion 
will continually advance. It is at 
this moment that, with the promise 
of a divine sonship (Ps. ii.) in his 
thought, he suddenly addresses the 
king as Elohim (verse 7), a divine 
king who receives from God the 
reward of righteousness (verse 8). 
There are in the Old Testament 
examples of the use of Elohim 
which diminish the difficulty of its 
application to an earthly king (such 
as Ps. lxxxii. 1; xcv. 3; 1 Sam. 
xxvii, 13; Ex. vii. 1); but it must 
still be acknowledged that the 
passage stands alone. This diffi- 
culty, however, relates only to the 
primary application. As the higher 
and true reference of the words 
became revealed, all earthly limita- 
tions disappeared; the Christian 
readers of the Psalm recognised in 
the Messiah of whom it speaks a 
King who is God. 

The reading “ His kingdom ” has 
seemed to require a different ren- 
dering of the words in the first 
part of the verse: God is Thy 
throne for ever and ever. This 
rendering, however, will suit either 
reading of the Greek, and is equally 
admissible as a rendering of the 
Hebrew. Nor is it really incon- 
sistent with the position in which 
the verse here stands: in contrast 
with the ministry of angels is set, 
on this view, not indeed a direct 
address to the Son as God, but the 
sovereign rule which the Son 
receives from God. The objections 
raised against it are: (1) such an 
expression as “ God is Thy throne’ 
is contrary to the analogy of 
Scripture language; (2) the ordi- 
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Kingdom 


of the 


® Thou hast loved right- 
eousness, and hated ini- 
quity ; therefore God, even 
thy God, hath anointed 
thee with the oil of glad- 
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Son. 


jness above thy fellows. 
Go) And, Thou, Lord, in the 
beginning hast laid the 


a Fs. 102.) foundation of the earth ;* 


and the heavens are the 





nary rendering has the support of 
almost all ancient authority, Jewish 
writers and ancient versions being 
apparently united in its favour. 
The former argument is not very 
strong in face of Ps. xc. 1, and 
similar passages; but the latter is 
so weighty that we hesitate to 
accept. the change, helpful as it 
would be in making clear the 
original and typical reference of 
verse 7. It should be said that 
the reading “ His kingdom ”’ is not 
inconsistent with the ordinary 
translation of the preceding words ; 
for a sudden transition from “ Thy 
throne, O God”’ to “ His kingdom ”’ 
is in full accordance with the usage 
of Hebrew poetry. (See Pss. xliii. 
4; Ixvii. 5, 6; civ. 4—6, e¢ al.) 
There are other renderings which 
would require discussion if we 
were concerned with the Hebrew 
text of the Psalm: the two given 
above are the only possible trans- 
lations of the Greek. 

A sceptre ...—Rather, the 
seeptre of uprightness is a sceptre of 
Thy (or, His) kingdom. _Righteous- 
ness itself (so to speak, the very 
ideal of righteous government) 
bears sway in Thy kingdom. 

() The King by divine election 
has been exalted by divine reward. 

Comp. chap. ii. 9, and Phil. ii. 9, 
10. ; 

‘therefore God.—It is possible, 
but not probable, that the words, 
both here and in the Psalm, should 
be rendered, Therefore, O God, Thy 
God hath anointed Thee, 











Thy fellows.—In the first 
application, probably, these words 
point to other earthly kings. (Comp. 
Ps. lxxxix. 27.) Hence Eph. i. 21 
will be the best commentary upon 
them in their higher meaning. - 

(0) And,.—Verses 10—12 are by 
this word linked with verse 8, as 
presenting the second part of the 
contrast between angels and the 
Son. As there we read of a divine 
sovereignty, so here of the work of 
creation, the power to change all 
created things, the divine attribute 
of changeless existence. This 
quotation from Ps. cii. 25—27 
agrees almost exactly with the text 
of the LXX. as we have it in the 
Alexaudrian MS., except that the 
words “as a garment’’ (not found 
in the Psalm) must here (verse 12) 
be added, according to our best 
authorities. The only point of 
any difficulty in these verses is 
that the writer discovers a testi- 
mony to the supremacy of the Son 
in words which, as they stand in 
the Psalm, would appear to be 
directly addressed to God as 
Creator. If, however, the Psalm 
be examined, it will be found (see 
verses 13—16) to contain the ex- 
pression of hopes which in reality 
were inseparably united with the 
fulfilment of the Messianic promise. 
“The Lord shall appear to build 
up Zion:” this is the Psalmist’s 
theme, and it is to the same Lord 
that he addresses the words which 
are quoted here. As in Jesus the 
Christian Jew saw Him who ful. 
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The Son's 


works of thine hands: 
® they shall perish ;* but 
thou remainest ; and they 
all shall wax old as‘doth a 
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not fail. ©) But to which 
of the angels said he at 
any time, Sit on my right 
hand, until I make thine 


garment ; © and as a ves- | P§-| enemies thy footstool ?” 
ture shalt thou fold them| *“ | ® Are they not all minis- 
ye 


up, and they shall be 
changed: but thou art the 
same, and thy years shall 





tering spirits, sent forth 
to minister for them who 
shall be heirs of salvation 1 
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filled all these promises of God to 
His people, the application of the 
words of adoration to the same 
Lord would at once be recognised 
as true. 

@) And they all .. .—Both the 
earth and the heavens; see Isa. 
xxxiv. 4, “The heavens shall be 
rolled together as a scroll;” and 
Isa. li. 6, “ The earth shall wax old 
like a garment.” 

(4) And as avesture. . 
Rather (see verse 10). And as a 
mantle shalt Thou roll them up; as 
a garment shall they also be changed. 
The course of thought is easily 
traced; as the garment which has 
grown old is rolled up and changed, 
so the former heavens and earth 
shall give place to the new heavens 
and the new earth. 

(3) But to which of the 
angels.—The final appeal is made 
to that Psalm which more fre- 
quently than any other is quoted 
in reference to Christ, and which 
we have already seen to be the 
source of all the New Testament 
references to the Saviour’s session 
at the right hand of God. It is 
not necessary to say much here re- 
specting Ps. cx., to which so many 
allusions will be made in the course 
of this Epistle. That it was regu- 
larly understood by the Jews of 
our Lord’s time to be a Messianic 


Psalm is clear both from Matt. xxii. 
43, 44, and from the independent 
notices which we possess. Most 
probably, it stands alone amongst 
the Psalms as being simply pro- 
phetic: the words of verse 1 have 
never been addressed either to 
angels or to an earthly king. On 
the special words of the quotation 
see verse 3. 

Said he at any time.—Better, 
hath He ever said. 

UntilI make . . —Literally, 
untill shall have made Thine enemies 
a footstool of Thy feet. 

(4) Are they not all minis- 
tering spirits ?—In this verse 
and the preceding is repeated the 
contrast of verses 7—9, in reversed 
order... The words “ ministering 
spirits” at once recall the “ minis- 
ters” and “winds” (expressed in 
Greek and Hebrew by the same 
word as “spirits’”) spoken of in 
verse 7. In the LXX. this word 
“minister”? ig usually applied to 
those who stood before God in His 
earthly sanctuary: so here it is 
fitly used of the nobler offices of 
the unseen world. To the Eng- 
lish reader it may seem that those 
who in verse 7 are God’s ministers 
are here represented as servants of 
man. It is not really so, for the 
words properly mean, ... sent 
: forth (that is, continually sent forth) 
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COHAPTER II1.—| 42 |at any time we should let 


® Therefore we ought to 
Chap. ii. 1—4 give the more 
Peril of disobe- 

dience to His earnest heed 
word. to the things 
which we have heard, lest 


1. Gr. run 
out as 
leaxing 
vessels. 


them slip.1 “™ For if the 
word spoken by angels was 
stedfast, and every trans- 
gression and disobedience 
received a just recompence 











to do service (to God), for the sake 
of them who are to inherit salvation. 
“ Inherit ” is a prelude of chap. ii. 
10. The last word, “salvation,” 
expresses the divine purpose indi- 


cated by all the prophecies that | ( 


have passed under review. The 
chapter has been occupied with 
promises of the Christ: the last 
word brings before us Jesus, the 
Saviour. 


II. 


@—) These verses must be closely 
joined with the first chapter. 
Before advancing to the next step 
in his argument, the writer pauses 
to enforce the duty which results 
from what has been already es- 
tablished. But (as in chap. iv. 14 
—16) the exhortation does not 
interrupt the thought, but rather 
serves as a connecting link. (See 
Note on verse 5.) 


® Therefore we ought to 
give the more earnest heed 
to the things which we have 
heard. — Better, to the things 
heard ; for this expression contains 
the complement of the thought of 
chap. i. 1. Both “speak” and 
“hear” are words which carry 
weighty emphasis in this Epistle. 
(See chap. i. 1; ii. 2; xii. 25; iii. 
5, 7; iv. 2, et al.) Because of the 
supreme dignity of Him in whom 
at the last God speaks, men are 
bound to give the more earnest 
heed to the words spoken, whether 








heard by them from the Lord Him- 
self or (asin this case, verse 3) from 
His servants. 

Lest at any time we should 
let them slip.—This translation 
first introduced by the Genevan 
Bible of 1560) substantially gives 
the sense, but inverts the figure 
presented in the Greek. The 
words must be rendered, /est pos- 
sibly we drift away ( Wiclif, ‘lest 
perauenture we fleten awey”). It 
is the man that is in danger of 
being carried along by the current ; 
unless the mind be held closely to 
the words that God has spoken, it 
must drift away from them, and 
from the salvation which they pro- 
mise. There seems no foundation 
for the rendering of the margin, 
first given in the Genevan Testa- 
ment of 1557. 

?) The word spoken by 
angels.—Or rather, through angels 
(comp. chap. i. 2): the word was 
God’s, but angels were the medium 
through which it was given to men. 
In accordance with the tone of the 
whole passage (in which the thought 
is not the reward of obedience, but 
the peril of neglect of duty), “the 
word’? must denote divine com- 
mands delivered by angels, and—as 
the close parallel presented by chap. 
x. 28, 29, seems to prove — es- 
pecially the commands of the 
Mosaic law. Hence this verse must 
be joined to the other passages 
(Acts vii. 53; Gal. iii. 19; comp. 
also Acts vii. 38) which bring 
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| we escape, if we neglect 








into relief the ministration of 
angels in the giving of the 
Law; and the nature of the 
argument of this Epistle gives 
special importance to the subject 
here. The only passage in the 
Pentateuch which can be quoted in 
illustration is Deut. —xxxiii. 2: 
“The Lord came from Sinai . 
He came from amid myriads of 
holy ones.” The Greek version 
(introducing a double rendering of 
the Hebrew) adds “at His right 
hand were angels with Him; and 
two of the Targums likewise speak 
of the “myriads of holy angels.” 
Ps. Ixvii. 17 is difficult and obscure, 
but very possibly agrees with the 
passage just quoted in referring to 
angels as the attendants of Jehovah 
on the mount. Nowhere in the 
Old Testament is the thought 
carried beyond this point; but 
there are a few passages in Jewish 
writers which clearly show’ that 
such a ministration of angels as 
is here spoken of was a tenet of 
Jewish belief in the Apostolic age. 
Philo, after saying that the angels 
have their name from reporting the 
commands of the Father to His 
children, and the wants of the 
children to the Father, adds: 
“We are unable to contain His 
exceeding and unalloyed benefits, 
if He Himself proffers them to us 
without employing others as His 
ministers.” Much more important 
are the words of Josephus (Ant. xv. 
5, § 3), who introduces Herod as 
reminding the Jews that the noblest 
of the ordinances and the holiest of 
the things contained in the laws 
had been learnt by them from God 
through angels. Jewish writers 
quoted by Wetstein speak of the 








“ angels of service” whom Moses 
had known from the time of the 
giving of the law; and, moreover, 
of the angel who, when Moses had 
through terror forgotten all that he 
had been taught during the forty 
days, delivered the law to him 
again. Such speculations are of 


. | interest as showing the place which 


this tenet held in Jewish doctrine 
and belief. Here and in Gal. iii. 
19 (see Note there) this mediation 





of angels is adduced as a mark of 
the inferiority of the law ; in Acts 
vii. 58, where no such comparison 
is made, the contrast implied is 
between angels and men as givers 
of a law. 

Was stedfast.—Rather, proved 
steadfast or sure; evidence of this 
was given by the punishment 
which overtook the transgressor, 
whether inflicted by the direct 
visitation of God or by human 
hands faithfully executing the 
divine will. Of the two words well 
rendered transgression and disobe- 
dience, the one points especially to 
infraction of a positive precept, the 
other is more general: the former 
relates more commonly to “thou 
shalt not;” the latter rather to 
“thou shalt.” The two words are 
here united, that every violation of 
the command may be included. 
The use of reward in a neutral 
or unfavourable sense (2 Pet. ii. 
13; Ps. xciv. 2, et ai.) isnot uncom- 
mon in our older writers. (Comp. 
“the reward of a villain,” in 
Shakespeare.) 

®) How shall we escape P— 
In a different context these words 
might naturally mean, “ How shall 
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we, transgressors of the law, escape 
from the penalty it threatens, if we 
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to the Word 


so great salvation; which 
at the first began to be 
spoken by the Lord, and 
was confirmed unto us 
by them that heard 
him ; God also bearing 
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tion 
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signs and wonders, and 
with divers miracles, 
and gifts’ of the Holy 
Ghost, according to his 
own will? 


dis- 


Se 








neglect the one means of deliver- 
ance now offered us?’”’ (Comp. 
Gal. iii. 13; iv. 5.) Here, how- 
ever, are placed in contrast the 
command and threatening which 
came through angels and the salva- 
tion “spoken through the Lord; ”’ 
while the one “ word ” is thus 
wholly unlike the other in sub- 
stance and in form of proclamation, 
each is a daw, in that neglect was 
visited with penalty. On the in- 
trinsic greatness of the salvation 
the writer does not dwell; it is 
implied in the unique dignity and 
commission of Him through whom 
if was given. 

Which at the first began 
to be spoken.—Better, which 
having at the first been spoken through 
the Lord, was made sure unto us by 
them that heard.: “Through the 
Lord”? (comp. chap. i. 2) was 
spoken this word of God which 
brought salvation. In two other 
passages Jesus receives the name 
“our Lord” (chap. vii, 14; xiii. 
20), but nowhere else in this 
Epistle (unless perhaps in chap. xii. 
14) is He spoken of as ‘the 
Lord”’; the dignity of the title 
here heightens the contrast. “By 
them that heard” the word from 
Him, the writer says, it “was made 
sure” (not confirmed, as if stronger 
attestation were the meaning in- 
tended) ‘‘ unto us.” It is evident 
that the writer here classes him- 
self with those who had not imme- 
diately heard the word from Jesus. 
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Such language as this stands in 
striking contrast with St. Paul’s 
claim, repeatedly maintained, to 
have received his doctrine directl. 
from the Lord Himself (Gal. i. 12 ; 
1 Cor. ix. 1, et ai.), 

() God also bearing them 
witness.—That is, bearing witness 
with them tothetruth they preached. 
Mark xvi. 20 is a striking parallel ; 
see also Acts iv. 30. The divine 
attestation was given by miracle and 
by “gifts” (literally, distributions, 
asin the margin ; see 1 Cor. xii. 11) 
“of the Holy Ghost.” We have 
here, as in Acts ii. 22 and 2 Cor. 
xii. 12 (see the Notes), the full 
threefold expression of miracles, 
as “signs”? and ‘ wonders” and 
“powers”’ ; as wonderful works that 
are wrought by divine power, and 
are thus signs of the divine presence 
and symbols of a corresponding 
spiritual work. The words here 
used are illustrated especially by 2 
Cor. xii. 12, in its reference to 
miracles as attesting the apostolic 
preaching. But yet “greater 
works” (John xiv. 12) were 
wrought by the messengers of 
Christ, in that through them were 
bestowed the gifts of the Spirit. 
The last words, ‘according to Bis 
will,” bring us back to the first 
words of the section (chap. i. 1) ; as 
it is God who speaks to men in His 
Son, it is He who works with those 
who proclaim the word that they 
have heard, attesting their message 
by gifts according to His will. 


The Promise 


® For unto the angels 
Chap. ii. 5—18. hath he not 
The sufferings of put in subj ec- 


Jesus were 4 
necessary, that tion the world 
to come, 


He might become 
for man Author 
of Salvation, a 
true High Priest. 
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speak. ©But one in a 
certain place testified, 
saying, What is man, 


that thou art mindful of 
him? or the son of man, 


whereof welapss.4|that thou visitest him ?4 
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(18) It was needful that Jesus, 
as Author of salvation to man, 
should in all points be made like 
to those whom He saves, and in 
their likeness suffer and die; thus 
He becomes for them a merciful 
and faithful High Priest. 


6) For.—There is a very clear 
connection between this verse and 
chap. i.14. “ Angels are but min- 
istering spirits, serving God in the 
cause of those who shall inherit 
salvation ; for not to angels is the 
world to come made subject.” But 
the connection with verses 2, 3 is 
equally important: “the salvation 
thatisnow given has been proclaimed 
not by angels, but by the Lord, and 
it is God Himself who works with 
the messengers of the Lord; for 
not unto angels,” &c. The word 
“salvation” binds together this 
section and the first. (See chap. 
i. 14; ii. 2; ii. 10.) 

Hath he not put in sub- 
jection.—Better, did He subject ; 
for the reference is to the passage 
quoted in the following vérses, 
which is already in the writer’s 
thought. “He: God, speaking 
in the prophetic Scripture. 

The world to come.—The 
same expression occurs in the Eng- 
lish version of chap. vi. 5, but in 
the Greek “‘ world” is represented 
by entirely different words. Here, 
as in chap. i. 6, the meaning is 
‘inhabited earth,” “world of 
man ;” there, the word properly 


relates to time, “age.” Is “the 
world to come’? still future, or is it 
here looked at from the Old Testa- 
ment point of view? (See chap. i. 
2.) The following verses (especi- 
ally verse 9) make it clear that the 
period referred to is that which 
succeeds the exaltation of Christ. 
‘We ourselves cannot but markedly 
distinguish the present stage of 
Messiah's kingdom from thefuture; 
but in the perspective of prophecy 
the two were blended. The thought 
of this kingdom amongst men has 
been present from the first verses 
of the Epistle onwards; hence, 
“whereof we speak.” 

® But one in a certain 
place Better, somewhere. 
The expression is perfectly indefi- 
nite (comp. chap. iv. 4). Asarule, 
the words of Scripture are in this 
Epistle quoted as God’s own utter- 
ances; and though the nature of 
the quotation (which is an address 
to God) made this impossible here, 
the writer seems gladly to avoid 
the mention of the human prophet, 
perhaps as distracting the thought 
from the divine prophecy. This 
studious indefiniteness in citation is 
common in Philo, and sometimes 
occurs where he cannot possibly 
have been in doubt as to the source _ 
of his quotation. 

Testified.—That is, in Biblical 
usage, solemnly declared ; the words 
are no light exclamation of wonder. 
The quotation which follows (from 
Ps. vii. 4—6) agrees verbally with 
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@ Thou madest him a|!?%% |angels; thou  crownedst 

little lower than’ the| ##2,.| him with glory and honour, 
i to. 





the LXX. version. The only point 
of doubt is whether the last clause 
of verse 7 was included in the quo- 
tation, asin some very good ancient 
authorities it is absent from the 
text. The weight of external evi- 
dence is certainly in its favour ; but 
it is easier to see how a scribe may 
have introduced the clause through 
his familiarity with the Psalm than 
to explain its omission if it stood 
in the original text of this Epistle. 
The Greek translation here faith- 
fully represents the Hebrew, except 
in one point. For ‘‘a little lower 
than the angels,” the Hebrew text 
has “a little less than God.” The 
change (which is similar to that 
noticed in chap. 1. 6) was probably 
introduced by the translators on a 
principle which we may often 
trace in their work—a wish to tone 
down expressions relating to the 
Deity which seemed strong or bold. 
In quoting the passage the writer 
does not depart from the rendering 
most familiar to the readers of the 
Greek Bible; but, though the 
clause in its altered form accords 
well with what had preceded the 
quotation, and, so to speak, more 
completely interweaves the words 
of the Psalm with the context in 
which they are here placed, yet no 
stress is laid on “angels.” The 
argument of this section would not 
be affected materially if the true 
rendering of the Hebrew were re- 
stored. The eighth Psalm is an 
expression of amazement that God, 
who has “set His glory upon the 
heavens,’’ should deign to remem- 
ber man. Not only is He “ mindful 
of man,’’ but He has made him but 
“little less than God,” “ crowned 








him with honour,” given him “ do- 
minion over” all His works. The 
original blessing pronounced on 
man (Gen. i. 28) is clearly in the 
Psalmist’s thoughts, and suggests 
his words. The language which 
here precedes (verse 5) and follows 
(verse 8) shows that the last clause 
(“thou didst subject all things 
under his feet ’’) bears the stress of 
the quotation. (That the same 
words are the groundwork of 1 
Cor. xv. 24—28 is one of the most 
interesting coincidences between 
this Epistle and St. Paul.) It is 
easy to see, therefore, for what 
purpose these verses are here ad- 
duced. Not to angels is “the 
world to come” subjected: in the 
Scripture there are found words 
declaring that a divine decree has 
subjected all things to man. How 
the thought is combined with the 
argument of the whole passage 
will be seen in verse 9. A ques- 
tion at once arises: Did the mean- 
ing here assigned to the Psalm 
exist in David’s thought? If not, 
on what principle does this applica- 
tion rest ? David had in mind the 
words of the primal blessing, and 
probably didnot himself think of 
more than those words seemed to 
imply. But the complete meaning 
of God’s words can be learnt only 
when they are fulfilled in history. 
To him who speaks in Scripture 
the material dominion was the 
symbol of a higher and a universal 
rule, to be fulfilled in the Son of 
man when the fulness of time 
should come. The Psalm is not 
directly Messianic,—it relates to 
man; but it is through the 
Man Christ Jesus that it receives 
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and didst set him over the 
works of thy hands: ® thou 
hast put all things in sub- 
jection under his feet. For 
in that he put all in sub- 
jection under him, he left 
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nothing that is not put 
under him. But now we 
see not yet all things put 
under him. © But we see 
Jesus, who was made a 
little lower than the angels 








its complete fulfilment for man- 
kind. 

®) Thou hast put... — 
There is in the Greek a studious 
repetition of the leading word, 
which should not be lost in trans- 
lation: “Thou didst subject all 
things under his feet. For in sub- 
jecting all things to him, He left 
nothing unsubjected to him. But 
now we see not yet all things 
subjected to him.” 

For in that . .. The asser- 
tion of verse 5 is established by 
this Scripture; for if God has thus 
declared all things subject to man, 
there is nothing that did not fall 
under his rule. ‘Did not” in the 
divine purpose; but this purpose is 
not yet fulfilled in regard to the 
race of man. 

®) But we see Jesus ... 
—Rather, But we see Him who has 
been made a little lower than angels, 
Jesus, because of the suffering of 
death crowned with glory and 
honour. There is One in whom 
the divine purpose is fulfilled in all 
its parts. He was made a tittle 
(the rendering of the margin, “a 
little while,” is much less probable) 
lower than angels, and He is 
crowned with glory. In one point 
we note an apparent departure 
from the sense,of the Psalm, since 
words (‘a little lower”) which 
there denote dignity here denote 
humiliation. This difference is 
not essential ; in each case it is the 


position of man that is signified, 
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and our Lord’s assumption of 
human nature must in any case be 
spoken of as a descent to a lower 
sphere. There is peculiar fitness 
in the use of the human name, 
Jesus, for Him in whom the 
Psalmist’s words concerning man 
are literally fulfilled. It is note- 
worthy that we do not read, “We 
see all things put in subjection 
unto Jesus”—this would conflict 
with the truth stated in chap. x. 
13: other words of the Psalm are 
substituted, which do not imply 
that the complete actual subjection 
is already accomplished. This ex- 
altation of One is not a substitute 
for, but involves (Rom. viii. 17, 29, 
et ai.), and renders possible, the 
exaltation of the many. This is 
clear from the “not yet” of verse 
8; and the same truth is brought 
out in a different form at the 
close of this verse. In the midst 
of this application of the words of 
Scripture to Jesus, the writer in- 
troduces his first reference to His 
death. The offence of the cross 
(Gal. v. 11) was an ever-active 
force among Jews; this is present 
to the writer’s mind throughout 
the Epistle. The words thus sud- 
denly brought in here, reminding 
us that the exaltation of Christ was 
a reward for His obedience unto 
death (another echo of St. Paul— 
Phil. ii. 9, 10; see also chap. xii. 
2), prepare for the more detailed 
teaching of the following verses— 
10, 14, 16, 17. : 


with Glory 


for’ the suffering of death, 
crowned with glory and 
honour; that he by the 
grace of God should taste 


There is an apparent difficulty in 
the position of the last clause of the 
verse, “that He should taste death 
for every man.”’ We cannot doubt 
that these words depend on those 
which immediately precede; and 
yet howcan it be said that Jesus 
has been crowned with glory in 
orler that He may ‘taste death 
for every man”? Almost all diffi- 
culty is removed if we consider 
that (to use Dean Alford’s words) 
“it is on the triumphant issue of 
His sufferings that their efficacy 
depends.’’ But it is impossible for 
the Christian to separate, even in 
thought, the one from the other— 
the sufferings from the certain 
triumph. We might, perhaps, say 
that it is only by a misuse o 
human analogies that we separate 
them even in time: in the Gospel 
of St. John, at all events (if not in 
this very Hpistle—sce verse 14), 
we are taught that in His erucifixion 
Jesusis exalted. This clause, then, 
brings us back to the thought of 
the glory reserved for man: 
through death the fulfilment of 
God’s purpose might seem to be 
frustrated; through the death of 
Jesus on behalf of every man (1 
Pet. iii. 18) it is fulfilled. The 
outline presented here is filled up 
in later chapters; there we shall 
read that man’s inheritance was 
forfeited through sin, and that only 
through the virtue of a death 
which made atonement for sin is 
the promise again made sure (chap. 
ix. 15, 16, 28). To “taste death ” 
isa familiar Hebraism. If it has 
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death for every man. “For 
it became him, for whom 
are all things, and by whom 
aré all things, in bringing 








any special significance here, it 
would seem less natural to see 
(with Chrysostom) a reference to 
the short duration of our Saviour’s 
death, than to understand the 
words as pointing to the actual 
taste of all the bitterness of death. 
(Comp. chap. vi. 4, 5.) 

One various reading it is im- 
possible to pass by, though it is 
preserved in but two of our Greek 
MSS., and these of no early date. 
For “by the grace of Ged” many 
(apparently most) copies of the 
Hpistle that were known to Origen 
read “apart from God.” This 
reading was followed by others of 
the Fathers, and found its way 
into some manuscripts of early 
The Nestorians gladly 
accepted words which to them 
seemed to teach that in suffering 
the man Jesus was apart from God. 
Origen and others understood the 
words differently, as meaning, taste 
death for every being except God. 
(Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 27.) A reading 
so widely known, which in later 
times has been favoured by as 
eminent a critic as Bengel, de- 
manded notice, though it is almost 
certainly incorrect. No interpre- 
tation which the words admit yields 
a probable sense; on the other 
hand, the reference to “the grace 
of God” is full of significance. 
(See verses 4 and 10.) 

(10) Hor.—What seemed to Jews 
incredible, {that the Christ should 
die, was ordained “by the grace of 
God.” For thus to make suffer- 
ings the path to His kingdom wag 
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many sons unto glory, to 
make the captain of their 
salvation perfect through 
sufferings. “ For both he 


worthy of God, for whose glory 
and through whose power all things 
exist; who as Creator commands 
all agencies, and who cannot but 
do that which will subserve His 
glory. If the means at which men 
wondered were chosen by God, no 
one may doubt their supreme fit- 
ness for the end. In what this 
fitness consisted the following words 
partially explain. 

In bringing.—It is doubtful 
whether the Greek word should 
not be rendered, having brought. 
With this transiation we must cer- 
tainly explain the words on the 
same principle as the past tenses of 
verses 7 and 8. As in the divine 
counsels all things were subjected 
to man, with the same propriety it 
may be said that God had brought 
many sons to glory when the Sa- 
viour suffered and died. 

Many sons.—The new thought 
here introduced is of great import- 
ance in the argument. The divine 
purpose is to bring many sons 
(comp. chap. i. 14) unto glory— 
the glory already spoken of as re- 
served for man—through Hjs Son, 
who has Himself received this glory 
that He may make it theirs. 

Captain.—This word occurs in 
three other places. In Acts v. 31 
it bears its original meaning, 
“Teader”? (“a Leader and a Sa- 
viour”); in chap. xii. 2 and Acts 
iti. 15 the idea of “leading the way ” 
has passed into that of origination. 
In the present case, also, Author 
is the best rendering; butin a con- 


text which so distinctly presents 
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that sanctifieth and they 
who are sanctified are all 
of one: for which cause he 
is not ashamed to call them 


our Lord as taking on Himself the 
conditions of man’s lot, and so 
passing into the glory which He 
wins for man, the primary thought 
of leading must not be entirely set 
aside. It is as the Author of sal- 
vation that He is made perfect 
through sufferings. ‘Three aspects 
of this truth are presented in the 
Epistle. By His suffering unto 
death He “ bare the sins of many ” 
(verse 9, chap. ix. 28) ; He offered 
the sacrifice of a perfect obedience 
(chap. v. 8); He was enabled to be 
a perfect representative of man. 
This last thought pervades the re- 
maining verses of the chapter. 

() For both he that sancti- 
fieth ...—The special mean- 
ing of “sanctity ’’ in this Epistle 
(chaps. ix. 18; x. 10, 14, 29: xiii. 
12) seems to be, bringing into fel- 
lowship with God, the Holy One. 
“They who are sanctified ”— 
literally, are being sanctified (comp. 
Acts ii. 47; 1 Cor. i, 18)—are 
those whom the Captain of their 
salvation, in fulfilment of the 
Father’s purpose (verse 10), is 
leading unto glory. The thoughts 
of the last verse, therefore, are 
repeated here, with a change of 
figure ; and again (as in verse 9) 
we note the brief reference to a 
subject which will be prominent in 
later chapters ; see especially chap. 
xiii. 12. 

Are all of one. — Of one 
Father. This is the connecting 
link between verse 11 and verse 10, 
which speaks of the ‘many sons” 
and their Saviour. Theugh His 


of our 


brethren, “” saying, I will 
declare thy name unto my 


brethren, in the midst of *P*%2|in him.¢ 


the church will I sing | 
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praise unto thee. “ And 
again, I will put my trust 
And again, Be- 
hold I and the children 





Sonship is unique and infinitely 
exalted, He is not ashamed to own 
them as brethren, 
(2) I will declare thy name 
. . -—The quotation is taken (with 
very slight variation) from the 
22nd verse of Ps. xxii.—a Psalm 
remarkable for its close connection 
with the narratives of the Passion 
of our Lord. Whether the in- 
scription which speaks of David as 
author is correct, or whether (from 
the difficulty of discovering any 
period in David’s history to which 
the expressions used can apply) we 
consider the Psalm to have been 
written after the Captivity, there 
can be no doubt of its Messianic 
character. Some would class this 
Psalm with Ps. cx. (see Note on 
chap. i. 18), as simply and directly 
prophetic, having no historic fore- 
- ground; but the language of some 
of the verses is so definite and 
peculiar that we must certainly 
regard it as descriptive of actual 
experience, and must rather regard 
the Psalm (comp. chap. i. 8, 9) as 
typically prophetic of Christ. 
Each division of this verse is in 
point as a quotation. (1) Those to 
whom the Messiah will declare 
God’s name He speaks of as 
“brethren ;’’ (2) not alone, but in 
the ‘‘ church” (or rather in a con- 
gregation of God’s people; see Ps. 
xxii. 22) will he sing the praise of 
God. The latter thought—com- 
munity with men, as attested by a | 
like relation to God—is brought ' 
out with still greater prominence ; 





in verse 13. 


(3) I will put my trust in 
him... Behold I and the 
children .. .—Of the two pas- 
sages cited in this verse, the latter 
is certainly from Isa. viii. 18; and 
though the former might be de- 
rived from 2 Sam. xxii. 3 or Isa. 
xii. 2, yet, as the words are also 
found in the same chapter of Isaiah 
(viii. 17) we may with certainty 
consider this the source of the quo- 
tation. That the section of Isaiah’s 
prophecies to which chap. viii. 
belongs is directly Messianic, is a 
fact that must be kept in mind; 
but the stress of the quotation 
cannot be laid on this. The pro- 
phet, as the representative of God 
to the people, has given utterance to 
the divine message : in these words, 
however, ‘I will put my trust”’ 
(better ‘I will have my trust,” 
for continuous confidence is what 
the words denote) “in Him,” he 
retires into the same position with 
the people whom he has addressed ; 
their relation towards God’s word 
and the hope it inspires must ba 
his also. This two-fold position of 
the prophet symbolised the two- 
fold nature of Him of whom every 
prophet was a type. (In Isa. viii. 
17, the Authorised version, ‘‘I will 
look for Him,” is nearer to the 
strict meaning of the original ; but 
the difference is of little moment.) 

The second passage is free from 
difficulty up to a certain point. In 
Isa, vii. and vill. we not only read 
of the word of God sent by Isaiah, 
but also find his sons associated 


| With him in his message to the 
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which God hath given me.? |’ *-* | himself likewise took part 


@ Forasmuch then as the 
children are partakers of 
flesh and blood, he also 


of the same ; that through 
death he might destroy 
him that had the power of 








people. The warning of judgment 
and the promise are, so to speak, 
held up before the people inscribed 
in the symbolic names borne by 
the sons, Maher-shalal-hash-baz 
(“Speed the spoil, hastens the 
prey”) and Shear-jashub (‘* A rem- 
nant shall return;” see Isa. vii. 3 ; 
x. 21), and by Isaiah himself 
(“Salvation of Jehovah”). “ Be- 
hold I,” he says, “‘and the children 
whom the Lord hath given me, 
are for signs and for wonders in 
Israel from the Lord of hosts.”” By 
God’s own appointment, the chil- 
dren whom God gave him, though 
themselves no prophets, were 
joined with himself in the relation 
of prophets to the people, and were 
representatives of those whom God, 
who ‘‘hideth His face from the 
house of Jacob’? (Isa. viii. 17), 
will save. As in the former pas- 
sage Isaiah is taken as representing 
Christ, so here those who, being of 
the same blood, are joined with 
him in his work and in the pro- 
mise of salvation, represent those 
whom the Son calls ‘“ brethren.” 
The difficulty is that, whereas the 
original passage speaks of “the 
children” of the prophet, the 
meaning here must be children of 
God, given by Him to the Son. 
But no type can answer in every 
respect to that which it represents. 
The association of Jesus with His 
people contains three elements of 
thought—His essential superiority, 
His sharing the same nature with 
His people, His brotherhood with 
them. The first two thoughts are 


truly represented in this Old 
Testament figure; the last no 
figure could at the same time set 
forth. And though verses 12 and 
13 are directly connected with the 
word “brethren,” yet, as the next 
verse shows, the most important 
constituent of the thought is com-\ 
munity of nature. It should be 
observed that in these two verses 
the citations are not so distinctly 
adduced by way of proof as are 
those of the first chapter. 

(4) Forasmuch then .. .— 
The two members of this verse 
directly recall the thoughts of 
verses 10 and 9. (1) It was the 
will of God that salvation should 
be won by the Son for sons; (2) 
this salvation could only be won 
by means of death. 

The children. — Said with 
reference to verse 13. 

Flesh and blood.—Literally, 
blood and flesh, the familiar order 
of the words being departed from 
here and in Eph. vi. 12. This 
designation of human nature on its 
material side is found four times in 
the New Testament, and is ex- 
tremely common in Jewish writers. 

The emphasis of the following 
statement is noteworthy: “He 
Himself also in like manner took 
part of the same things.’ His 
assumption of our nature had for 
its object suffering and death. 

Destroy him.—Rather, bring 
him to nought ; annul his power. 
The comment on these words will 
bo found in chap. ix. 15, 26; for it - 
was as the lord of sin, which was 
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death, that is, the devil ; 
®) and deliver them who 
through fear of death were 
all their lifetime subject to | 
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bondage. ® For verily he 
took not on him the na- 
ture of angels ; but he took 
on him the seed of Abra- 








the cause (Rom. v. 12) and the 
sting (1 Cor. xv. 56) of death, that 
the devil held dominion over 
death (or, as the words might 
mean, wielded the power possessed 
by death). (Comp. 2 Tim. i. 10; 
1 John iii. 8; also Rev. i. 18.) 
Combined with this is the thought 
* which runs through this chapter— 
the assimilation of the Redeemer 
to the redeemed in the conditions 
of His earthly life. By meeting 
death Himself, He vanquishes and 
destroys death for them. © 
@) Deliver them who 
through fear of death.... 
—This verse brings into relief the 
former misery and the present 
freedom. We may well suppose 
these words to have been prompted 
by the intense sympathy of the 
writer with the persecuted and 
tempted Christians whom he ad- 
dresses. He writes throughout as 
one who never forgets their need 
of sympathetic help, and who 
knows well the power of the 
motives, the allurements, and the 
threats employed to lead them into 
apostasy. The crushing power of 
the “fear of death’? over those 
who had not grasped the truth 
that, in Christ, life and immortality 
are brought to light, perhaps no 
thought of ours can reach. 

(6) He took not on him the 
nature of angels.—The render- 
ing of the margin approaches very 
pearly the true meaning of the 
verse; whereas the text (in which 
the Authorised version differs from 
all our earlier translations) intro- 





duces confusion into the argument. 
Having spoken in verse 14 of our 
Lord’s assumption of human nature, 
the writer in these words assigns 
the reason; “For surely it is not 
of angels that He taketh hold, but 
He taketh hold of the seed of 
Abraham.” Though the words 
“take hold,’ which occur twice in 
the verse, probably cannot directly 
signify “help’’ (as is often main- 
tained), they distinctly suggest 
laying hold for the sake of giving 
help: and a beautiful illustration 
may be found in some of the Gospel 
narratives of our Lord’s work of 
healing (Mark viii. 23; Luke xiv. 
4). It is probable that the language 
used here is derived from the Old 
Testament. In chap. viii. 9, a 
quotation from Jer. xxxi., we read, 
“Tn the day when I took them by 
the hand to lead them out of the 
land of Egypt.’ Isa. xli. 8, 9, 
however, is perhaps a still closer 
parallel (for the word used in the 
Greek version is very similar, and 
no doubt expresses the same mean- 
ing): “Thou, Israel, my servant, 
Jacob whom I have chosen, the 
seed of Abraham my friend. Thou 
of whom I have taken hold from 
the ends of the earth.” If the 
writer had these verses in. his 
thought, it is hardly necessary 
to inquire why he chooses the 
expression ‘seed of Abraham,” 
instead of one of (apparently) wider 
meaning, such as verses 7, 8, might 
seem to require. But even apart 
from this passage of Isaiah, and 
the natural fitness of such a phrase 
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things it behoved him to| %"4| taining to God, to make 

be made like unto his| "2% | reconciliation for the sins 

brethren, that he might be| %°| of the people. “® For in 

a merciful and faithful fateh that he himself hath suf- 
old. 








in words addressed to Jews, we may 
doubt if any other language would 
have been equally expressive. For 
as to the means, it was by becoming 
a child of Abraham that the Saviour 
“took hold of” our race to raise it 
up; and as to the purpose, St. Paul 
teaches us that “the seed of 
Abraham ”’ includes all who inherit 
Abraham’s faith. 

@”) Wherefore.— Since it is 
“the seed of Abraham,” His 
brethren, that He would help. 

In all things.—These words 
must be taken with “made like.” 
In all respects (the single exception 
does not come into notice here, 
see chap. iv. 15) He must be made 
like to “the brethren” (a reference 
to verse 12): like them, He must 
be lable to, and must suffer, 
temptation, sorrow, pain, death. 

That he might be.—Rather, 
that He might prove or become (the 
words imply what is more fully 
expressed in chap. v. 8), @ com- 
passionate and faithful High Priest. 
The high priest was the representa- 
tive of men to God; without such 
likeness (see chap. v. 1,2) He could 
be no true High Priest for man. 
The order of the Greek words 
throws an emphasis on “com- 
passionate’? which is in full 
harmony with what we have seen 
to be the pervading tone of the 
chapter. One who has not so 
understood the infirmities of his 
brethren as to be “ compassionate,”’ 
cannot be their “faithful” repre- 
sentative before God. But the 
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word ‘faithful’? is still more closely 
connected with the following words. 
If through the power of sympathy 
which the Saviour has gained 
“by sufferings” He becomes 
“compassionate” as our High 
Priest, it is through “the suffer- 
ing of death” (verse 9) that He 
proves Himself “ the faithful High 
Priest in things pertaining to God, 
to make reconciliation (or rather, 
propitiation) for the sins of the 


eople.”” The word “ high priest,” 
peop Pp 


hereafter to be so prominent in the 
Kpistle, is brought in somewhat 
suddenly, but several expressions 
in this chapter (see also chap. i. 3) 
have prepared for and led up to 
the crowning thought here brought 
before us. The characteristic func- 
tion of the high priest was his 
presentation of the sacrifice on the 
Day of Atonement, that expiation 
might be made for the sins of the 
whole people, that the displeasure 
of God might not rest on the 
nation on account of sin. (Comp. 
verse 11.) The words rendered 
“propitiate”? and “propitiation ” 
are not of frequent occurrence in 
the New Testament (Luke xviii. 
18; 1 John i. 2; iv. 10—see also 
Rom. iii, 25), but are very often 
found in the LXX. The subject 
receives its full treatment in chaps. 
ix. and x. 

@8) For.—The necessity of being 
‘fin all things made like to Hig 
brethren” has been shown from 
the nature of the case; it is now 
illustrated from the result. The 
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‘brethren ” and the “people” of 
verse 17 are here “the tempted.” 
Through the temptations arose 
those sins of the people for which 
He makes propitiation. In His 
having been tempted lies His 
special ability to help the tempted, 
by His sympathy, by His know- 
ledge of the help that is needed, by 
the position of High Priest which 
He has gained through suffering. 
It is difficult to decide between two 
translations of the first words of 
the verse: (1) ‘Jn that He Him- 
self,”” (2) “ Wherein He Himself 
hath suffered being tempted.” The 
former is simpler, but, perhaps, less 
natural as a rendering of the Greek. 
The latter may indeed at first seem 
to set a bound to our Lord’s ability 
to help, but with the recollection 
of the infinitude of His life (comp. 
John xxi. 25) all such limitation 
. disappears. 

III. 


(iii. 1—iv. 18) Having, therefore, this 
High Priest over the house of God 
—a faithful Son exalted above 
Moses the faithful servant—let us 
by faithfulness make sure our call- 
ing to be God’s sons; that we may 
not, like those who through their 
disobedience in the wilderness pro- 
voked the Lord, be excluded from 
the promised rest, 


() Wherefore. — The address 
which here begins (the first direct 
address in the Epistle) bears the 
same relation to all that has pre- 
ceded, as chap. ii. 1—4 bears to 
the first chapter. In particular, 
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the contents of the second chapter 
are gathered up in this verse, almost 
every word of which recalls some 
previous statement or result. 

Holy brethren.—United in 
one brotherhood in virtue of a com- 
mon sonship (chap. ii. 10) and 
of a common brotherhood (chap. ii. 
11) with Jesus, Him “that sancti- 
fieth ” (chap ii. 11). 

Partakers. — Through Him 
who “took part” of our earthly 
nature (chap. ii. 14) we are par- 


‘takers of a “heavenly calling”? 


(chap. ii. 10) as God’s sons. 

The Apostle and High 
Priest of our profession, 
Christ Jesus.—The best MSS. 
omit “Christ”; and it is impos- 
sible not to feel how fitly the per- 
sonal name “ Jesus” is used after 
the later verses of chap. ii. Here 
only is the name Apostle directly 
given to our Lord ; but the thought 
1s present in chap. ii. 8, and in the 
many passages in which Jesus 
designates Himself as the sent of 
God, using the word from which 
Apostle is derived (John iii. 17; v. 
36 et al.; especially John xvii. 18; 
xx. 21). There is very little dif- 
ference between Apostle and Prophet, 
thus applied; but the one brings 
into relief the mission, the other the 
office and position. Hach presents 
a thought complementary of that 
contained in high priest: “ag 
Apostle Jesus pleads the cause of 
God with us; as High Priest He 
pleads our cause with God’? (Ben- 
gel). The next verse renders it 
probable that the two terms contain 
a reference to the special mission 
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of Moses and the priesthood of 
Aaron; our Christian confession 
looks to One mediator. 

?) Who was.— Rather, as being ; 
or that He was. Not merely, fix 
your thought on Jesus; but also (and 
especially), think of Him as faithful 
to God (chap. ii. 17). 

Appointed him.— Literally, 
made Him, an expression which some 
ancient (Ambrose and other Latin 
fathers, — apparently also Atha- 
nasius) and many modern writers 
have understood as relating to the 
creation of the human nature of 
our Lord. Itis probable, however, 
that 1 Sam. xii. 6 is in the writer’s 
mind, ‘It is the Lord that made 
Moses and Aaron, and that brought 
your fathers up out of the iand of 
Egypt.” As there Samuel speaks 
of the raising up of Moses and 
Aaron, constituted by God _ de- 
liverers of the people; so here our 
thought must rest on Him who 
constituted Jesus ‘‘Apostle and 
High Priest.” 

As also Moses.—These words, 
which give the key to the following 
verses, are quoted from Num. xii. 
7, where Moses is placed in con- 
trast with prophets in Israel to 
whom the Lord will make Himself 
known by vision or dream. “ My 
servant Moses is not so, who is 
faithful in all mine house. With 
him will I speak mouth to mouth.” 
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The “house” or household is God’s 
people Israel. To others will God 
reveal Himself in various ways in 
regard to the many parts of the 
house, the many concerns of the 
household. Throughout the whole 
house Moses was the recipient of 
the divine commands, and was 
faithful—“ faithful”? (as one of the 
Targums paraphrases), “as chief of 
the chiefs of my court.” 

® For this man was 
counted.—Rather, For He hath 
been accounted, by God, who hath 
crowned Him with glory and honour 
(chap. ii. 9). In this reward lies 
contained the proof that He was 
faithful. Thisis probably the con- 
nection of thought; others join 
this verse with the first: ‘‘ Consider 
Him... for He hath received 
higher glory than Moses.” 

Inasmuch as. — That is, im 
proportion as; the glory attained 
by Jesus exceeds the glory of Moses, 
as the honour due to the builder of 
the house exceeds that possessed by 
the house itself. It is not said that 
Jesus is the Builder; but the rela- 
tion in which Hee stands to the 
Builder of the house is compared 
with that of Moses to the hotise. 
(See verses 5, 6.) “ Builded” is 
not a happy word here (especially 
if we consider the sense in which 
“house” is used), but it isnot easy 
to find a suitable rendering. The 
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ful in all his house, as a 
Servant, for a testimony 
of those things which were 
,to be spoken after ; © but 
Christ as a son over his 








meaning is, He who prepared or 
formed the house, with all its neces- 
sary parts and arrangements. 

@ For every house is 
builded by some man.—Rather, 
by some one: the thought of the 
house leads at once to the thought 
of the builder of it. The meaning 
of the several parts of this verse is 
very simple; but it is not easy to 
follow the reasoning with certainty. 
The second clause seems to be a 
condensed expression ofthis thought: 
“ But He that built this house is He 
that built all things, God.” ‘“‘ Moses 
is possessed of lesser glory than the 
Apostle of our confession, as the 
house stands below its maker in 
horour. For this house, like every 
other, has its maker ;—it is He who 
made all things, even God. 

() As a servant.—What was 
‘before implied is now clearly ex- 
pressed. Verse 3 associated Moses 
with the house, Jesus with Him 
who builded it; of what nature 
this relation was, is stated in this 
verse and the next. Moses was 
“in God’s house; ’’ however exalted 
his position, he was in the house as 
a servant. The Greek word used 
here does not occur elsewhere in 
the New Testament, but is taken 
from the LXX. version of Num. 
xii. 7. There is nothing special in 
the Hebrew word in that place, but 
the translators seem to have felt 
that “‘ bond-servant ” was less suit- 
able in such a context than “at- 
tendant” or “minister.” The 
object of his service was that he | 
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might bear ‘‘testimony of the 
things that should hereafter be 
spoken.” Are we to understand 
by these the divine commands that 
would from time to time be given 
to Moses? If so, then the state- 
ment ‘‘ Moses was faithful ” must 
be regarded as a pure quotation, 
equivalent to ‘Moses was at that 
time declared faithful.” This does 
not seem probable. If, however, 
the words of Num. xii. 7 are taken 
as descriptive of the whole life of 
Moses, his “ witness’? must relate 
to the things spoken ‘‘ in these last 
days;” of these, by his writings, 
his acts, his life, Moses bore con- 
stant witness. (See verse 2; chaps. 
viii. 5; ix. 19; xi. 26; John v. 46, 
etal.) The latter interpretation is 
confirmed by verse 6, in which the 
name given to our Lord is not 
Jesus, as in verse 1, but Christ. 

6) But Christ as a son 
over his own house.—Rather, 
over His house. Throughout this 
passage (verses 2, 5, 6) “His 
house ’’ must be taken in the sense 
of the quotation, as the house of 
God. Whereas Moses was faithful 
as a servant in this house of God, 
Christ was faithful as a Son set 
over His Father’s house. The an- 
tithesis is complete : the one is a 
servant for witness, the other a Son 
having a natural right to rule. The 
concluding words in verse 5 have 
no formal answer here, but the 
contrast is not the less distinctly 
expressed. The name _ Christ 
(which here occurs for the first 


Warning 


own house; whose house 
are we, if we hold fast the 
confidence and the rejoic- 


time) is in this Epistle never a 
mere name: it contains implicitly 
the thought that all that to which 
Moses bore witness has reached its 
fulfilment now. Christ has come: 
God’s house, formerly typified by 
Israel, is now manifested as it really 
is, containing all “sons” whom 
God leads to glory (chap. ii. 10). 
The terms applied by constant 
usage to the one nation are thus 
successively enlarged: the “seed 
of Abraham” (chap. ii. 16), “the 
people” (chap. ii. 17), the “house 
of God” (see chap. x. 21). 

If we hold fast the confi- 
dence.—Better, [f we hold the boid- 
ness and the glorying of our hope 
Jjirm unto the end. Faithful to his 
practical purpose, the writer adds 
to the words, ‘“‘ whose house are 
we,” the indispensable condition. 
The “house” exists (“are we ’’), to 
it belong all who possess the 
Christian “hope ;” but for assured 
and final appropriation of the 
promise there must be steadfast- 
ness “unto the end.” This exhor- 
tation differs from that in chap. ii. 
1—4, in that it more distinctly im- 
plies that those who are addressed 
have a possession which they ma 
lose. The Christian “hope,” that 
aspect of faith which is turned 
towards the future, is naturally 
often in the writer’s thoughts. 
The words associated are very 
striking: hope gives us boldness 
(see Cor. iii, 12), and of this hope 
we make our boast. ‘‘ Boldness” 
is spoken of again (in chaps. iv. 
16; x. 19, 35): properly meaning 
“freedom of speech,’ it denotes 
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agamst 


|ing of the hope firm unto 
the end. : 
@ Wherefore (as the 


the confident, bold feelings and 
demeanour which connect them- 
selves with the free utterance of 
thought. 

“ Wherefore.—Since without 
steadfastness all will be lost. With 
the words introducing the quo- 
tation compare chaps. ix. 8; x 
15. 

Whether the marks of paren- 
thesis here introduced in our ordi- 
nary Bibles (not inserted by the 
translators: of 1611) express the 
true connection of the verses is a 
question very hard to decide, and 
one that does not admit of full dis- 
cussion here. It is very possible 
that the writer (like St. Paul in 
Rom. xv. 8, 21; 1 Cor. i. 31) may 
have merged his own exhortation 
in that which the quotation supplies 
(verse 8); and the objection that 
verse 12 would naturally in that 
case have been introduced by some 
connective word is shown to be 
groundless by such passages as 
chaps. viii. 13; x. 28; xii. 7, 25. 
On the other hand, if we connect 
“Wherefore,” in this verse, with 
“Take heed’ in verse 12, we have 
greater regularity of structure—a 


y | strong argument in this Epistle. 


It seems unlikely, moreover, that 
the writer (whose tenderness of 
tone and sympathy are so manifest 
in his words of warning) would at — 
this stage adopt as his own the 
stringent and general exhortation, 
“harden not your hearts:” the 
spirit of verse 12 (“lest haply 
there shall be in any one of you”) 
is altogether different. On the 
whole, therefore, it seems best to 


Hardened 

Holy Ghost saith, To day 
Chaps. iii. 7—iv. if ye will 
13. Let us not hear his! 


through unfaith- 
fulness fail of the 
promise, as un- 


faithful’ Israel den not your 


was excluded hearts. as in 
9 


from God’s rest. 
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voice,® © har-|,, ps.o5.7. 


Hearts. 


the provocation, in the 
day of temptation in the 
wilderness: © when your 
fathers tempted me, 
proved me, and saw 
my works forty years. 


@ 


eee ee oe ee 
es 


consider verses 7 (“To-day . . .”) 
to 11 (“. . . my rest”) as a pure 
quotation, enforcing the warning 
that follows. 

Psalm xey., the latter part of 
which (verses 7—11) is here cited, 
is in the LXX. ascribed to David, 
but is probably of later date. (As 
to chap. iv. 7, see the Note.) In 
most important respects the words 
of the quotation agree with the 
Greek version, and with the He- 
brew text. The chief exceptions 
will be noted as they occur. 

To day if ye will hear his 
voice.—Rather, To-day if ye shail 
hear (literally, shall have heard) His 
voice. The Greek will not allow 
the sense in which the words are 
naturally taken by the English 
reader, “if ye are willing to hear.” 
The meaning of the Hebrew woras 
is either (1) “To-day, oh that ye 
would hearken to (that is, obey) 
His voice!” or, (2) “To-day if 
ye hearken to His voice.” The 
“voice” is that which speaks in 
the following verses. As the words 
stand before us, the Psalmist does 
not formally complete the sentence 
here commenced (‘‘if ye shall hear 
. .. ”). He introduces the divine 
words of warning, but adds none 
in his own person. The entreaty, 
“Harden not your hearts,” is at 
once the utterance of the divine 
voice and the expression of his own 
urgent prayer. Other passages in 
which the hardening of the heart 
is spoken of as the work of man 








himself are Ex. ix. 34; 1 Sam. vi. 
6; Prov. xxviii. 14. : 

(®) In the day of temptation. 
—Better, like the day of the tempta- 
tion. As in the LXX., so here, 
two words which in the Hebrew 
are proper names (“as at Meribah, 
and as in the day of Massah”’) are 
translated according to their in- 
trinsic meaning. (For the former 
see Hix. xvii. 7; Num. xx. 13; and 
for the latter Ex. xvii. 7.) We 
may believe that these places are 
here chosen for reference partly on 
account of their significant names ; 
but it is noteworthy that the rebel- 
lions recorded in the names be- 
longed to the beginning and to the 
close of the years of wandering. 

() According to our best MSS. 
this verse will run thus: Where (or 
wherewith) your fathers tempted by 
trial, and saw My works forty years. 
The meaning of the Hebrew (with 
which the LXX. very nearly agrees) 
is: “Where your fathers tempted 
me, proved Me; also saw My work.” 
The change of reading is more in- 
teresting than important, as the 
sense is not materially different. 
Both here and in the original pas- 
sage it seems probable that the 
“work,” or “ works,’ should be 
understood of the divine judgments 
which the disobedient people 
“saw” and bore during forty years. 
In the Psalm (and apparently in 
verse 17 of this chapter) the men- 
tion of the forty years connects 
itself with the words which follow ; 
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Take heed, lest 


“°) Wherefore I was grieved 
with that generation, and 
said, They do alway err in 
ther heart ; and they have 
not known my ways. “So 
I sware in my wrath, They 
shall not enter’ into my 
rest.) ©) Take heed, bre- 
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iGre Tf 
they. 
shall 
enter. 


any of you 


thren, lest there be in any 
of you an evil heart of un- 
belief, in departing from 
the living God. © But 
exhort one another daily, 
while it is called To day ; 
lest any of you be hardened 
through the deceitfulness 








but here with the provocations of 
the people and their punishment. 
It is held by many that in this 
period of forty years is contained a 
reference to thetime that intervened 
between our Saviour’s earthly 
ministry, and the destruction of 
Jerusalem; and a Jewish tradition 
is quoted which assigns to “the 
days of Messiah” a duration of 
forty years. 

(0) IT was grieved with that 
generation.—Rather, I was angry 
with this generation. The Hebrew 
is very strong: “I loathed a 
(whole) generation.” The first 
word, “ Wherefore,” is not found 
in the Psalm, but is added to make 
the connection more distinct. 

And they have not known 
my ways.—Better, yet they took 
not knowledge of My ways. Although 
throughout the forty years He had 
shown to them their disobedience 
and His displeasure, yet the warn- 
ing and discipline were fruitless. 
They gained no knowledge of His 
ways. It is very important to 
observe this explicit reference to 


‘the close, as well as the beginning 


of the forty years. (See verse 8). 
@) So.—Rather, as (chap. iv. 8). 
It is with these as it was-with their 


fathers, the generations that came 


out of Egypt, unto whom God 
sware, “They shall not enter into 
My rest’ (Num. xiv.21—24). The 


form in which these words appear 
below (chap. iv. 3, 5) in the Autho- 
rised version, “If they shall enter 
into my rest,” is an imitation of 
the original construction. See 
Num. xiv. 23, where “they shall 
not see” is, as the margin shows, 
expressed in Hebrew by “if they 
(shall) see ” the land. 

Into my rest.—Into the land 
where Jehovah shall give rest 
to His people and shall dwell 
with them. (See Deut. xii. 9; 1 
Kings viii. 56; Ps. cexxxii. 14; 
Isa. lxvi. 1; 1 Chron. vi. 31; 2 
Chron. vi. 41.) 

(2) est there be in any 
of you.—Better, lest haply there 
shall be in any one of you. (See 
above, on verse 7.) 

In departing.—Better, in faii- 
ing away from a living God. The 
heart of unbelief will manifest its 
evilin apostasy. The Greek word 
apistia stands in direct contrast to 
“faithful”? (pistos), verse 2, and 
combines the idea of “ unbelief” 
and ‘‘faithlessness.”” He whose 
words they have heard is a living 
God, ever watchful in warning and 
entreaty (verse 8), but also in the 
sure punishment of the faithless 
(verse 11; chap. x. 81). 

(3) While it is called To 
day.—Literally, as long as the “ to- 
day” is called (to you), lest any one 
of you be hardened by deceit of sin. 
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be Hardened 
of sin, “* For we are 
made partakers of Christ, 
if we hold the beginning of 
our confidence stedfast un- 
to the end; “ while it is 
said, To day if ye will hear | 








As long as they heard the word of 
God speaking in the Scripture, 
“To-day if ye shall hear,” so long 
is the way of obedience open to 
them. Sin is here personified as 
the Deceiver (Rom. vii. 11), allu- 
ring from God by the offer of 
“pleasures” (chap. xi. 25), or per- 
suading that forbearance and 
“respite” (Ex. viii. 15; Eccles. 
viii. 11) imply the absence of a 
Living God. 

(4) For.—Take heed (verse 12) 
lest there be anything that may 
lead astray, for we have become par- 
takers of the Ohrist if (and only 
if) we hold the beginning of our 
confidence frm unto the end. In verse 
6, since Israel had been spoken of 
as God’s house, the Christian hope 
. finds expression in ‘whose house 
are we. Here the comparison with 
Israel journeying to the land of 
promise suggests another figure, 
and all blessing is summed up in 
becoming “‘partakers of the Christ,’ 
foretold and expected as the Ful- 
filler of all promises. Two different 
words in the two verses are ren- 
dered “ confidence” in the Autho- 
rised version. The former, as we 
have seen (verse 6), is ‘ boldness ;” 
the latter (here used) is applied to 
men who make a firm stand when 
attacked, who stand firmly under 
pressure. In the first energy of 
the new life such firm constancy had 
been shown by them (chap. x. 832— 
84); but would it be maintained 
** unto the end” ? 
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his voice, harden not your 
hearts, as in the provoca- 
tion. “® For some, when 
they had heard, did pro- 
voke: howbeit not all that 
came out of Egypt by 


) If ye will hear.—Rather, 
as before (verse 7), if ye shall hear, 
The true connection of this verse is 
not easily decided. By many it is 
held that the words should be joined 
with what follows, and commence a 
new paragraph; but this does not 
seem probable. Hither verse 14 is 
parenthetical, so that this verse 
emphasises the reference to “to- 
day ’’in verse 13; or the thought 
of the writer is that we must‘ hold 
fast the beginning of our confi. 
dence” in the presence of this divine 
warning—whilst day by day these 
words are addressed to us anew. 

(6) Hor.—The connecting link 
is the thought of ‘‘the provoca- 
tion.” A slight change in the ac- 
centuation of the first Greek word 
effects a complete change in the 
sense; Hor who when they had heard 
did provoke 2 Nay, wasitnot all tha 
came out of Egypt through Moses ? 
Those who were disobedient were 
the people whom God, through 
Moses, had but now delivered from 
bondage! The two: exceptions 
(Num. xiv. 30) are left out of ac- 
count in the presence of the multi- 
tude of rebels. There can be little 
doubt that the above translation 
(now generally received) presents 
the true meaning of the verse. It 
will be remembered that the oldest 
MSS. give no evidence on such 
points as’ accentuation, and there- 
fore leave our judgment free. In 
modern times Bengel was the first 
to point out the true form of the 
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Moses. 9% But with whom 
was he grieved forty years ? 
was it not with them that 
had sinned, whose carcases 
fell im the wilderness? 
a8) And to whom sware he 
that they should not enter 
into his rest, but to them 
that believed not? So 


Greek word; but one of the ancient 
versions (the Peschito-Syriac), and 
at least three of the Greek Fathers, 
are found to give the same inter- 
pretation. It will be seen at once 
that, with this arrangement of the 
words, the present verse is similar 
in structure to the two following. 

@) But. — Better, And with 
whom was He angry forty years 2 

Whose carcases.—Literally, 
limbs. The word is taken from the 
Greek version of Num. xiv. 29, 
and seems intended to convey the 
thought of bodies falling /imd from 
limb in the wilderness. 

a) That believed not.— 
Rather, that disobeyed, Every part 
of the solemn sentences of the 
Psalm is applied to the reader’s 
conscience, that the effect of the 
whole warning may be deepened: the 
nature.of the transgression is thus 
brought out with the strongest 
emphasis. Those with whom God 
was angry had provoked God 
(verse 16), had sinned (verse 17), 
had been disobedient, had refused 
to believe His word (verse 19). 
The action of the Israelites (Num. 
xiv.) involved at once disobedience 
to God’s command that they should 
advance to the conquest of the 
land, and want of faith in the pro- 
mise which made victory sure. 

(®) So we see.—Rather, And 
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entered not 


we see that they could not 
enter in because of un- 
belief. 


CHAPTER IV.—® Let 
us therefore fear, lest, a 
promise being left us of 
entering into his rest, any 
of you should seem to come 


we see. It is not the general con- 
clusion that is here expressed ; but, 
as in verse 18 we read of the oath 
of exclusion, this verse records the 
fact, andalso states the cause under 
an aspect which is most suitable for 
the exhortation which is in the 
writer’s thought. There is force 
in “could not enter” :—not only 
disobedience, but cowardice and 
weakness, sprang from “ unbelief.” 


BV 


This chapter is manifestly a con- 
tinuation of the last, and should 
not have been detached from it. 
As with the exhortation of chap. 
ii. 12, 18, are interwoven some of 
the early words of the quotation 
from Ps. xcv., so here the later 
thoughts of the same passage are 
taken up and applied. 


() Let us therefore fear.— 
The emphasis rests upon “ fear,” 
not upon “us.” It is noteworthy 
that the writer begins with ‘‘ Let 
us,” though about to write ‘let 
any of you;” he will have gained 
his object if he brings his readers 
to share his fear. 

Lest, a promise being left 
us.—Rather, lest haply, a promise 
being (still) left. No word must be 
inserted here that can diminish the 
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tuto God's 
short of it. 


as well as unto them: but 











generality of the words; in the 
sequel the statement will be re- 
peated with all possible clearness. 
Here it is simply said that such 
a promise remains unexhausted, 
waiting for complete fulfilment. 
No Hebrew Christian would doubt 
this. As in chap. i. the writer’s 
aim is not to establish a truth abso- 
lutely new, but to show that in 
this and in that Scripture a re- 
ceived truth lies contained. Most 
of our earlier versions (following 
Luther and Erasmus) give to this 
clause a different turn, which can- 
notbe correct : “ Lest any of you by 
forsaking the promise of entering 
in His rest.’’ 

Any of you should seem 
to come short of it.—Rather, 
any one of you should be accounted 
to have come short of it. The diffi- 
_ culty here lies in the words ren- 

dered ‘‘seem” or “ be accounted.” 
It appears impossible that the 
meaning can be “ should even seem,” 
or “should think himself,” or 
“should show himself,” to have 
failed. It may be that the writer 
avoids positive and direct language 
in speaking of what lies beyond 
mortal ken, and therefore rever- 
ently says, “should seem to have 
come short of it.” It is more pro- 
bable that he is influenced by the 
figure contained in the next word, 
the falling short of a mark; and is 
thus led to refer to the judge who 
witnesses and declares the failure,— 
“Lest any one . . . be held (or, 
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(2) |1 Gr. the 
For unto port of 
us was the gospel preached, |,"2”0- 
cause 
they 
were not 
united by faith to. 





Rest. 


the word preached! did not 
profit them, not being 
mixed with faith in? them 






@) For unto us was.—Rather, 
for we have had glad tidings 
preached unto us, even as they had. 
The object of these words is to 
support verse 1, “a promise being 
left.” How fitly the good news of 
the promise might, alike in their 
case and in ours, be designated by 
the same word as the “gospel,” 
will afterwards appear. 

The word preached.—Liter- 
ally, the word of hearing, i.e., the 
word which was heard (1 Thess. ii, 
13). But this does not mean the 
word heard by them. As in Isa. 
lili. 1 (where the same word is 
found in the Greek version) the 
meaning is “our message,” “that 
which we have heard from God,” 
so here the words signify what was 
heard by those who declared the 
promise to the people, especially 
the message which Moses received 
from God. 

Not being mixed with 
faith.—A change of reading in 
the Greek, which rests on the 
strongest authority, compels us to 
connect these words, not with the 
message, but with the people; 
“since they had not been united 
(literally, mingled) by faith with 
them that heard.” ‘That the word 
of Moses and those associated with 
him in declaring God’s promise 
(perhaps Aaron, Joshua, Caleb) 
might benefit the people, speakers 
and hearers must be united by the 
bond of faith. Here the margin of 
the Authorised version preserves 


be adjudged) to have come short| the true text, following the Vulgate 


of” the promise. 


and the earliest of the printed 
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A Sabbath-rest 


that heard i. © For we 
which have believed do 
enter into rest, as he said, 
As I have sworn in my 
wrath, if they shall enter 
into my rest: although the 
works were finished from 
the foundation of the world. 
® For he spake in a certain 
place of the seventh day 
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1 Or, the 
gospel 
was 
Sirst 4 
preach- 
ed. 


remains for 


on this wise, And God did 
rest the seventh day from 
all his works. © And in 
this place again, If they 
shall enter into my rest. 
® Seeing therefore it re- 
maineth that some must 
enter therein, and they to 
whom it was first preached! 
entered not in because of 














Greek Testaments (the Compluten-| 
sian. 

@) For we which have be- 
lieved.—The emphasis is two- 
fold, resting both on “believed” 
and on ‘we enter.” The former 
looks back to verse 2, ‘‘ by faith” 
—-‘‘for it is we who believed that 
enter.” . The latter looks for- 
ward to the remainder of the verse, 
the purport of which is that the 
rest exists, and that “ entering into 
the rest” may still be spoken of. 

As I have sworn.—Rather 
(as above), as I sware in My wrath, 
They shall not enter into My rest. 
(See chap. ii.11.) Ifinthe Serip- 
ture (Ps. xcv. 8) God warns men of 
a later age not to imitate the guilt 
of those whom He excluded from 
His rest, it follows (see below on 
verse 10) that the time for entering 
into the rest of God was not then 
past and gone. 

Although the works were 
finished from the foundation 
of the world.—And therefore 
the rest into which God will: enter 
with His redeemed people is not 
that which succeeded the works of 
creation. This caution is added 
because the words used by the 
Psalmist (Ps. xcv. 11) are derived 
from Gen. ii. 2, 3; though the 
tame words are used, yet, we 











are reminded, the thought is 
widely different. The next two 
verses simply expand and support 
the thought contained in this; 
“For whereas we read in one 
Scripture that God ‘ rested’ on the 
seventh day, another records His 
sentence on the disobedient people, 
‘They shall not enter into My 
rest.?? 

(¢) For he spake in a certain 
place.—Better, For he hath spoken 
somewhere, another example of in- 
definiteness of citation. (See Note 
on chap. ii. 6.) : 

(*) The substance of the preceding 
verses may be thus expressed: 
There is a rest of God, into which 
some are to enter with God,—a 
rest not yet entered at the time of 
the wandering in the wilderness, 
and therefore not that which fol- 
lowed the work of creation,—a rest 
from which some were excluded 
because of unbelief. These five 
particulars are repeated in substance 
in the present verse: ‘ Seeing, 
therefore, it is (still) left that some 
should enter in, and they to whom 
formerly glad tidings were declared 
entered not in because of dis- 
obedience, He again,” &c. “ Dis- 
obedience ”—though verse 2 speaks 
of unbelief as the cause: see Note 
on chap. iii. 18. In John iti. 36, 
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unbelief : © again, he |! Ts! © For if Jesus! had given 


limiteth a certain day, 
saying in David, To day, 
after so long a time; as 
it is said, To day if|?%. 
ye will hear his voice, 
harden not your hearts. 


keeping 
asab- 


of 
bati. 


them rest, then would he 
not aiterward have spoken 
of-another day. ™ There 
remaineth therefore a rest? 
to the people of God, 
© For he that is entered 








the transition from “ believeth ” to 
“obeyeth ” is equally striking. 

Again, he limiteth.— 
Better, He again marketh out (or, 
defineth). The next. step taken 
(see the last Note) is to point out 
that, long after the occupation of 
Canaan, the Psalmist—God speak- 
ing in the Psalm—says “ To-day,” 
in pleading with Israel. The im- 
plied meaning is as if He said, 
‘“‘Harden not your hearts to-day, 
lest I‘swear unto you also, Ye shall 
not enter into My rest.” 

In David.—Probably this is 
equivalent to saying, In the Book of 
Psalms. In the LXX., however, 
Ps. xcv. is ascribed to David. 

After so long a time.—The 
period intervening between the 
divine sentence on the rebels in 
the wilderness (Num. xiv.) and the 
time of the Psalmist. 

As it is said.—The best MSS. 
read, as it hath been before said. 

®) For, had the promise been 
fulfilled in Joshua’s conquest, the 
Psalm (God in the Psalm) would 
not be speaking of another day, 
saying “To-day” (verse 7). (In 
one other place in the New Testa- 
ment the Greek form of the name 
of Joshua is preserved. See the 
Note on Acts vii. 45.) 

®) There remaineth there- 
fore.—Or, therefore there is (still) 
left: the word is the same as in 





verse 6.’ It is tacitly assumed that 


> 


no subsequent fulfilment has altered 
the relation of the promise. Few 
things in the Epistle are more 
striking than the constant presenta- 
tion of the thought that Scripture 
language is permanent and at all 
times present. The implied promise, 
therefore, repeated whenever the 
“to-day” is heard, must have its 
fulfilment. The rescued people of 
Israel did indeed find a rest in 
Canaan : the true redeemed “ people 
of God” shall rest with God: 

A rest.—As the margin points 
out, the word is suddenly changed. 
As the rest promised to Gods 
people is a rest with God, it is 
to them ‘a sabbath-rest.”” So one 
of the treatises of the Mishna 
speaks of Ps. xcii. as a “ Psalm for 
the time to come, for the day which 
is all Sabbath, the rest belonging 
to the life eternal.” 

(°) Into his rest.—That is, 
into God’s rest. 

Hath ceased.—Rather, hath 
rested from his works as God did 
Strom His own (works). This verse 
is added to explain and justify the 
reference to a “‘ sabbath ’’ in verse 
9. Man’s sabbath-rest begins when 
he enters into God’s rest (Gen. ii. 
2); as that was the goal of the 
creative work, so to the people of 
God this rest is the goal of their 
life of “ works.” 

As the whole argument is re- 
viewed, the question may naturally 
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into his rest, he also hath |! % 2’ example of unbelief.! © For 


ceased from his own works, 
as God did from his.. © Let 
us labour therefore to enter 
into that rest, lest any 
man fall after the same 


be asked, To what extent is this 
wide meaning present in the Psalm 
itself? Where must the line be 
drawn between the direct teaching 
of the word and the application 
here made? The apparent expan- 
sion of the meaning of the Psalm 
relates to verse 11 alone. There, 
in the first instance, an historical 
fact is mentioned—the exclusion of 
the rebels from the promised land. 
But though the mention of the 
oath of God is derived from Num. 
xiv. 28—30, the language of the 
historian is significantly changed ; 
for “ye shall not come into the 
land,’”’ we read, “they shall not 
enter into My rest.” True, the 
land could be spoken of as their 
“rest and. inheritance” (Deut. 
xii. 9); but the language which 
the Psalmist chooses is at all events 
susceptible of a much higher and 
wider meaning, and (as some of the 
passages quoted in the Note on chap. 
iii. 11 serve to prove) may have 
been used in this extended sense 
long before the Psalmist’s age. 
That verse 8, when placed hy the 
side of verse 11, shows the higher 
meaning of the words to have been 
in the Psalmist’s thought, and im- 
plies that the offer of admission 
to the rest of God was still made, 
it seems unreasonable to doubt. 
As the people learnt through ages 
of experience and training (see 
chap. i. 5) to discern the deeper 
and more spiritual meaning that 
lay in the promises of the King 
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ence. 





the word of God is quick, 
and powerful, and sharper 
than any twoedged sword, 
piercing even to the divi- 
ding asunder of soul and 





and the Son of David, so was it 
with other promises which at first 
might seem to have no more than 
a temporal significance. If these 
considerations are well founded, it 
follows that we have no right to 
look on the argument of this 
section as an ‘accommodation ”’ or 
a mere application of Scripture: 
the Christian preacher does but fill 
up the outline which the prophet 
had drawn. 

@1) Labour.—Rather, give dili- 
gence, strive earnestly. It is the 
necessity of watchful and constant 
faithfulness that is enforced. Hence 
the words that follow: “Lest any 
one fall into (or, after) the same 
example of disobedience ”’ (verse 6 ; 
chap. iii. 18). 

@2) As in chap. iii. 12 the warning 
against the ‘‘evil heart of unbe- 
lief” is solemnly enforced by the 
mention of the “ Living God,” so 
here, in pointing to the peril of 
disobedience, it is to the living 
power of the word of God that the 
writer makes appeal. But in what 
sense? Does he bring before us 
again the word of Scripture, or the 
divine Word Himself? Outside 
the writings of St. John there is no 
passage in the New Testament in 
which the word of God is as clearly 
invested with personal attributes 
as here. The word is “quick” 
(that is, diving), ‘‘ powerful” (or, 
active—mighty im operation, as most 
of our versions render the word), 
“able to discern the thoughts of 


of the Word 


spirit, and of the joints 
and marrow, and is a dis- 
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of God. 


cerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart. 











the heart.” Philo, whose writings 
are pervaded by the doctrine of the 
divine Word (see the Note appended 
to St. John’s Gospel), in certain 
passages makes use of expressions 
so remarkably resembling some that 
are before us in this verse that we 
cannot suppose the coincidence acci- 
dental. Thus in an allegorical ex- 
planation of Gen. xv. 10, he speaks 
of the sacred and divine word as 
cutting through all things, dividing 
all perceptible objects, and penetra- 
ting even to those called indivisible, 
separating the different parts of 
the soul. Butthough these and the 
many other resemblances that are 
adduced may prove the writer’s fa- 
miliarity with the Alexandrian phi- 
losophy, they are wholly insufficient 
to show an adoption of Philo’s doc- 
trinal system (if system it could be 
called) in regard to the divine Word, 
or to rule the interpretation of the 
single passage in this Epistle in 
which an allusion to that system 
-couldbetraced. Noris the first-men- 
tioned argument conclusive. There 
certainly is personification here, 
and in part the language used would, 
if it stood alone, even suggest the 
presence of a divine person; but it 
is not easy to believe that in the 
New Testament the words “‘ sharper 
than atwo-edged sword ”’ would be 
directly applied to the Son of God. 
In this Epistle, moreover (and 
even in this context, verse 2) refer- 
ence is repeatedly made to the word 
of God in revelation, without a 
trace of any other meaning. The 
key to the language of this verse, so 
far as it is exceptional, is found in 
that characteristic of the Epistle to 
which reference has been already 


made — the habitual thought of 
Scriptire as a direct divine utter- 
ance. The transition from such a 
conception to those of this verse 
was very easy; and we need not 
feel surprise if, with expressions 
which are naturally applied to the 
utterance, are joined others which 
lead the thought to God as Speaker. 
It is, therefore, the whole word of 
God that is brought before us— 
mainly the word of threatening and 
judgment, but also (comp. verse 2 
and the last member of this verse) 
the word of promise. 

Piercing even to the divi- 
ding asunder .. . .—Rather, 
and piercing even to the dividing of 
soul and spirit, both joints and mar- 
row. For the comparison of God’s 
word to a sword see Isa. xlix. 2; 
Eph. vi. 17 (Rev. i. 16); comp. 
also Wisd. xviii, 15, 16, ‘‘ Thine 
Almighty word leapt down from 
heaven out of Thy royal throne. .. 
and brought Thine unfeigned com- 
mandment as a sharp sword, and 
standing up filled all things with 
death.” The keen two-edged sword 
penetrates even to dividing soul and 
spirit (not soul from spirit), with 
unfailing stroke severing bone from 
bone, and piercing the very marrow. 
The latter words, by a very natural 
metaphor, are transferred from the 
material frame to the soul and 
spirit. 

And is a discerner... 
Is quick to discern, able to judge, 
the thoughts (reflections, concep- 
tions, intents) of the heart. Man’s 
word may -be lifeless, without 
power to discriminate, to adapt 
itself to a changed state or varying 
circumstances, to entorce itself: 


od 


Having such @ 


©) Neither is there any 
creature that is not mani- 
fest in his sight: but all 
things arenaked and opened 
unto the eyes of him with 
whom we have to do. 

@) Seeing then that we 
have a great high priest, 
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High Priest, 


that is passed into the 
heavens, chap. iv. 14.— 
16. Having a 
Jesus the Son 1° seat High 
of God, let us Fricat, let us 
hold fast owr draw nigh to 
profession. God. 
@) For we have not an 
high priest which cannot 








the Spirit of God is never absent 
from His word. 

(3) In his sight.— Still the 
proper subject is “the word of 
God”’; but, as explained above, it 
has assumed the meaning, God 
speaking and present in His word. 
Touched by this word, every crea- 
ture “returns of force to its own 
likeness ’””—shows itself as it is. 

Opened.—Better, exposed, laid 
bare. The Greek word is peculiar 
(literally meaning, to take by the 
neck), and it seems impossible to 
determine with certainty the exact 
metaphor which it here presents. 
It is usually applied to a wrestler 
who, by dragging back the neck, 
overthrows his adversary; and 
“prostrate” has been suggested as 
the meaning here. Another expla- 
nation refers the word to the draw- 
ing back of a criminal’s head, so as 
to expose his face to public gaze; 
but, though we read of such a cus- 
tom in Latin authors, we have no 
proof that the Greek word was 
used in this sense. There seems 
no good reason for supposing any 
allusion to:a sacrificial victim with 
head thrown back (slain, or ready 
to be slain). 

Unto the eyes of him... 
—Rather, wnto His eyes: with Whom 
(or, and with Him) we have to do. 
The last solemn words recall the 
connection of the whole passage. 





No thought of unbelief or disobe- 
dience escapes His eye: the first 
beginnings of apostasy are manifest 
before Him. 


Verses 14—16 are the link con- 
necting all the preceding part ot 
the Epistle with the next great 
section, chaps. v.—x. 18. Follow- 
ing the example of Luther, Tyn- 
dale and Coverdale begin the fifth 
chapter here; but the connection 
of the three verses with what pre- 
cedes is too close to justify this, 


(4) All the chief points of the 
earlier chapters are brought to- 
gether in this verse and the next: 
—the High Priests (chaps. ii. 17; 
ii, 1); His exaltation (chaps. i. 3, 
4, 18; i. 9);\ His divine Sonship 
(chaps. i. ; iii. 6) ; His compassion 
towards the brethren whose lot He 
came to share (chap. ii. 11—18). 

That is passed into the 
heavens. — Rather, that hath 
passed through the heavens. As 
the high priest passed through the 
Holy Place to enter the Holy of 
Holes, Jesus “ascended up far 
above all heavens,” and sat at the 
right hand of God. This thought 
is developed in chaps. viii.—x. 

Our profession.—See chap. 
iii. 1. 

() We cannot but note again 
how the power of the exhortation 
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Jet us oome. to 


be touched with the feeling | 
of our infirmities ; but was 
in all points tempted like 
as we are, yet without sin. 


a6 Tet us therefore come | 4-2-% 


boldly unto the throne of 
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the Throne of Grace. 


grace, that we may obtain 
mercy, and find grace to 
help in time of need. 


CHAPTER V.— For 
every high priest taken 








(especially to those immediately 


addressed) lay in the combination 
of the two thoughts—the greatness 
and the tender compassion of the 
High Priest of our confession. The 
two are united in the words of 
verse 16, “the throne of grace.” 
(Comp. chap. viii. 1.) The beauti- 
ful rendering, “touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities,” is due 
to the Genevan Testament of 1557. 
But was in all points .. .— 
Better, but one that hath in all 
points been tempted in like manner, 
apart from sin. These words show 
the nature and the limits of this 
sympathy of Christ. He suffers 
with His people, not merely show- 
ing compassion to those who are 
suffering and tempted, but taking 
to himself a joint feeling of their 
_ weaknesses. He can do this be- 
vause He has passed through trial, 
has Himself been tempted. In 
speaking of “weaknesses” the 
writer uses a word applicable both 
to the people and to their Lord, 
who was “crucified through weak- 
ness” (2 Cor, xiii. 4). Its meaning 
must not be limited to the region 
of pain and bodily suffering ; what- 
ever belongs to the necessary limi- 
tations of that human nature which 
He assumed is included. As He 
learned His obedience from suffer- 
ings (chap. v. 8), He gained His 
knowledge of the help we need in 
that “Himself took our weaknesses” 
(Matt. viii. 17), and was Himself 
tempted in like manner, save that 





in Him sin had no place (chap. vii. 
26). These last words supply the 
limit to the thought of weakness 
and temptation as applied to our 
High Priest. Not only was the 
temptation fruitless in leading to 
sin (this is implied here, but only as 
a part or a result of another truth), 
but.in the widest sense He could 
say, ‘‘The prince of this world 
cometh and hath nothing in Me” 
(John xiv. 30). “‘Was tempted in 
all pots in like manner,” are 
words which must not be over- 
pressed; but the essential prin- 
ciples of temptation may be traced 
in those with which Jesus was as- 
sailed. (Comp. John xxi. 26.) 

6) Obtain merey.—The real 
meaning is, receive compassion (chap. 
ii. 17) in our weakness and trials. 
The thought of obtaining mercy for 
guilt is not in these words, taken 
by themselves; but ‘“ grace ” meets 
everyneed. If thelast verse brought 
evidence that our High Priest has 
perfect knowledge of the help re- 
quired, this gives the assurance 
that the help shall be given as 
needed, and in the time of need. 


Vv. 


With this chapter begins the 
longest and most important division 
of the Epistle, extending (with one 
break, chaps. v. 11—vi. 20) as far 
as chap. x. 18. The general sub- 
ject is the nature of the High 
Priesthood of our Lord. 
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The Office HEBREWS, V. of High Priest. 
from among men is ordain- | 9%." | sion on! the ignorant, and 


_. ed for men in 
Chap. v. 12—10. 


The ideaof High. things per- 
priesthoodfulfll- tainang to 


ed in Christ, per- 
fected through 
sufferings, and 
declared by God 
High Priest for 
ever. 


God, that he 
may offer both 
gifts and sac- 
rifices for sins: 
® who can have compas- 


ably 
bear 
with. 


on them that are out of 
the way ; for that he him- 
self also is compassed with 
infirmity. © And by rea- 
son hereof he ought, as for 
the people, so also for him- 
self, to offer for sins. © And 
no man taketh this honour 








Verses 1—10 link themselves 
with the last words of the fourth 
chapter. The thoughts which have 
been briefly expressed in verses 14, 
15, and on which verse 16 rests, 
are resumed, and in this section 
fully developed. Hence chap. iv. 
16 is connected both with what 
precedes (by “therefore ’’) and with 
the present chapter (by “ For”): 
“‘For as every human high priest 
shares the nature of those on be- 
half of whom he appears before 
God, and thus can be compassionate 
towards them, and, moreover, can 
only receive his appointment from 
God; so Christ is God-appointed, 
He has learnt His obedience 
through sufferings, and, thus made 
perfect, is declared by God High 
Priest for ever.”’ 


() Taken.—Rather, being taken, 
since he is taken, from among men. 

Gifts and _ sacrifices.—The 
former is in itself perfectly gen'eral ; 
but when thus contrasted with 
“sacrifices” it denotes the “un- 
bloody offerings’? of the Law. On 
the Day of Atonement (which, as 
we shall see, is almost always in 
the writer’s thoughts as he refers 
to the functions of the high priest) 
the “offerings” would consist of 
the incense and of the “‘ meat-offer- 
ings” connected with the burnt- 





sacrifices for the day. On that day 
all offerings, as well as all sacrifices, 
had relation to “sins.” 

?) Who ean have compas- 
sion.—Rather, as one who can deal 
gently with (or, more strictly, feel 
gently towards) the ignorant and 
erring, because . . . Hither apathy or 
undue severity in regard to trans- 
gression would disqualify this 
representative of men to God. It 
cannot be said that sin is mildly 
designated here, since the words so 
closely resemble those which occur 
in chap. iii. 10; still the language 
is so chosen as to exclude sinning 
“with a high hand.” 

@) To be closely joined with verse 
2: “Is compassed with infirmity, 
and by reason thereof is bound 
-.. The law of the Day of 
Atonement required a sin-offering 
of a bullock and a burnt-offering 
of aram for the high priest him- 
self, and for the congregation a 
sin-offering of two he-goats and a 
burnt-offering of aram. Over his 
own sin-offering the high priest 
made confession of sins, first for 
himself and his household, then for 
the priests ; over the goat sent inte 
the wilderness the sins of the people 
were confessed. : 

® But he that is called.— 
The true reading requires, when he 
is called. “Not unto himself doth 
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Ueilchisedeo’s 


unto himself, but he that 
is called of God, as was 
Aaron. © §o also Christ 
glorified not himself to be 
made an high priest ; but 
he that said unto him, 
Thou art my Son, to day 
have I begotten thee. 
® As he saith also in an- 
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Priesthood. 


other place, Thou art a 
priest for ever after the 
order of Melchisedec. 
® Who in the days of his 
flesh, when he had offered 
up prayers and supplica- 
tions with strong crying 
and tears unto him that 
was able to save him from 











any man take the honour, but 
when .. .” 

() Christ.—Better, the Christ. 
(See chap. iii. 14.) It isimportant 
to note that in passages of the 
Pentateuch where the high priest 
receives a special designation 
(usually “ the priest’ is sufficiently 
distinctive) his title is almost al- 
ways ‘‘the anointed priest.” 
Hence in the one designation, “ the 
Christ,” are united the two testi- 
monies of Scripture which follow. 
He is the Anointed King (Ps. ii. 7), 
addressed by Jehovah as His Son 
(see Notes on chap. i. 2, 4, 5); by 
the same Jehovah He is addressed 
as Priest for ever after the order of 
one who was both priest and king 
(Ps. cx. 4). 

© Thou art a priest for 
ever . . .—On Ps. cx. see the 
Note on chap. i.138. The fourth 
verse, here quoted, is the kernel of 
the Psalm, and supplies the theme 
for a large portion of this Epistle, 
especially chap. vii. As the pro- 
mise of 2 Sam. vii. was the prelude 
to the revelation of the second 
Psalm, the divine declaration re- 
corded in Ex. xix. 6 may have pre- 
pared the way for the promise of 
Ps. cx. 4. The king of Israel was 
the type of the Son of David; and 
in the consecrated people, who, had 
they been faithful, would have re- 





mained the representatives of all 
nations before God, was dimly fore- 
shadowed the Anointed Priest. 

(7,8) Who in the days of his 
flesh .. ._It will be observed 
that, of the two essential conditions 
mentioned in verse 2 and verse 4, 
the latter is first taken up in its 
application to Christ (verses 5, 6). 
This verse and the next correspond 
to the general thought of verses 1. 
2, so far as it is applicable to “ Him 
who knew no sin.” 

The following rendering will, it 
is believed, best show the meaning 
of these two important verses, and 
the connection of the several parts : 
Who, in the days of His flesh, having 
with a strong ery and tears offered up 
prayers and supplications unto Him 
that was able to save Him out of 
death, and having been heard for 
His reverent fear, though He was a 
son, yet learned obedience by the things 
which He suffered. The most 
noticeable change of rendering 
occurs at the close of the seventh 
verse ; here the interpretation given 
by all the Greek Fathers, followed 
in most of our English versions 
(and in the margin of the Autho- 
rised itself), certainly deserves the 
preference over that which, through 
the influence of Calvin and Beza, 
found its way into the Genevan 
Testament, and hence into the 
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» 
Christ. learned 


death, and was heard in 
that he feared ;1 © though 





Bishops’ Bible and the translation 
of 1611. The word rendered ‘“ re- 
verent fear ”’ occurs in but one other 
place in the New Testament (chap. 
xii. 28); but the kindred verb and 
adjective are found in chap. xi. 7; 
Luke ij. 25; Acts ii. 5; viii. 2. It 
properly denotes, not terror, but a 
cautious foreseeing fear, opposed 
alike to rashness and to cowardice : 
the adjective, which is always ren- 
dered “devout,” is fully explained 
in the Notes on Acts u. 5. No 
word could be more suitable where 
the relation of the Son of Man to 
His ‘God and Father”? is ex- 
pressed; andit would bevery difficult 
to find any other word which should 
be suitable to this relation and yet 
contain no implication of sin to be 
acknowledged with humility and 
shame. The object of the “prayers 
and supplications ” thus heard and 
answered is implied in the words 
“unto Him that was able to save 
Him out of death.” Not “from 
death: ’’ the Greek words may have 
that meaning, but it is not their 
most natural sense, as a comparison 
of other passages would show. The 
prayer, we are persuaded, was not 
that death might be averted, but 
that there might be granted de- 
liverance out of death. This prayer 
was answered: His death was the 
beginning of His glory (chap. ii. 9). 
It may indeed be asked, Could such 
a prayer be offered by One who 
knew ‘‘the glory that should fol- 
low”’ His sufferings? In a matter 
so far beyond our reasoning it is 
most reverent to point to the mys- 
tery of another prayer (Matt. xxvi. 
39) offered by Him who had often 
taught His disciples that He must 
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1 Or, for 
his 
piety. 





His Obedience 


he were a Son, yet learned 
he obedience by the things 





be put to death (Matt. xvi. 21). 
Mark the striking correspondence 
between the petition thus under- 
stood and St. Peter’s quotation of 
Ps. xvi. 10 (Acts ii. 24). Some of 
the expressions in this verse would 
lead us to believe that the writer’s 
thought is resting on the Agony in 
the Garden; but the “strong cry” 
brings before us the Crucifixion 
(Matt. xxvii. 46, 50), and the words 
of Ps. xxii. 1 lie very near the 
thought of this verse. It does not 
seem necessary to decide—we may 
doubt whether it is possible, and 
whether both should not be in- 
cluded. The opening words, ‘in 
the days of His flesh” (comp. chap. 
ui. 14; John i. 14; 1 Pet. iii. 18), 
would certainly seem to favour this 
latter view. The word “ offered” 
must not be lightly passed over. 
Of frequent occurrence .in this 
Epistle, in every case except one 
(which is not at all in point) it has 
a sacrificial sense ; it seems certain, 
therefore, that these prayers—a 
token of His suffering, an example 
of His reverent fear—are included 
in the sacrifice which comprised 
His whole life and death. 

®) Though he were a son.— 
These words may be connected with 
what precedes (implying that He 
was heard for His reverent fear, 
not because, in the pre-eminent 
sense, He was God’s Son); but 
they are still more closely joined 
with the following sentence, 
“Though He was a Son, He learnt 
His obedience by the things which 
He suffered.” ‘The disposition of 
obedience Jesus possessed before 
He suffered, but the proof that this 
disposition existed must be shown 
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by His 


which he suffered ; ® and 
being made perfect, he be- 
came the author of eternal 
salvation unto all them 
that obey him; called 
of God an high priest after 
the order of Melchisedec. 
a) Of whom we have 
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Sufferings. 


many things to say, and 


hard to be Chap. v. 11—vi. 
uttered, see- 8. Complaint of 
: the declension 
ing ye are of his readers’ 
dull’ of hear- ©™2est warning. 
ing. © For when for the 


time ye ought to be teach- 
ers, ye have need that one 














in deed: this progress from the dis- 
position to the deed of obedience is 
a practical learning of the virtue of 
obedience”’ (Liinemann). ‘The suf- 
fering recorded in verse 7 is re- 
garded as the culmination of His 
lite of suffering. 

@) And being . . .—Rather, 
and having been made perfect. This 
was the mode in which He who 
“ slorified Him to be made High 
Priest’ (verse 5) led Him into the 
possession of this office. The 
thought of this verse and the last 
is closely analogous to chap. ii. 9, 
10 (see Notes), and to Phil. ii. 6— 
13. The transition from the 
obedience manifested by our Lord 
- to that which must be rendered by 
all who seek from Him salvation, 
strikingly recalls verses 8 and 12 
of the last-named chapter. He 
presents to all the model of the 
obedience to be rendered to Him, 
and through Him to the Father. 
“ Kternal’’ salvation,—for He is a 
priest “for ever” (verse 6). Onthe 
connection of ‘salvation’? with 
His priesthood, see the Note on 
chap. vil. 25, 

(0) Called.—Rather, addressed. 
The divine words are, ‘‘ Thou art a 
priest for ever.” In the quotation 
from the Psalm, “ priest” is now 
altered into “High Priest.” The 
purport remains the same; or, 
rather, it is by this change of word 





that themeaning of the Psalmisfully 
expressed. This repetition of the 
words of verse 6 at the close of the 
paragraph is singularly impressive. 

At this point the course of the 
argument is interrupted by a long 
digression (chaps. v. 11—vi. 20), to 
which the writer is led by reflection 
on. the inability of his readers to re- 
ceive the teaching which befits their 


‘Christian standing. If, however, we 


remember the practical aim that is 
predominant in the Epistle, we can 
hardly call this a digression, so pow- 
erfully is every portion of it made 
subservient to one great purpose. 

) Of whom.—Or, of which 
(subject), “Christ made High Priest 
after the order of Melchizedek.” 

Hard to be uttered.—Rather, 
hard of interpretation, seeing ye have 
become sluggish in hearing. Their 
faculty of “hearing” had once 
been acute, and then few words 
and little explanation, even on such 
a subject as this, would have suf- 
ficed; now there has come upon 
them a lack of interest, and with 
this a want of power. 

@2) For the time.—Taking into 
account the time that had elapsed 
since they became Christians. 

Ye have need.—Literally, ye 
have need that some one teach you 
again the rudiments of the beginning 
of the oracles of God (Acts vii. 38 ; 
Rom, iii. 2; 1 Pet. iv. 11). These 
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teach you again which be 
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“® But strong meat belong- 


the first principles of the eth to them that are of 
oracles of God; and are |? %?"")full age,? even those who 
become such as have need | &, by reason of use? have 
of milk, and not of strong| + |their senses exercised to 
meat, “> For every one fettion| discern both good and evil. 
that useth milk és unskil-| 4 p 6 

ful’ in the word of right-|; ra,| CHAPTER VI.— 
eousness: for he is a babe. | fenz’|® Therefore leaving the 











first rudiments, which they need to 
learn again (but which he himself 
is not about to teach), it may seem 
natural to identify with what the 
writer in chap. vi. 1 calls “the 
doctrine of the first principles of 
Christ.” If, however, we examine 
the usage of the New Testament, 
of Philo, and of other writers, we 
shall find good reason for regarding 
“tne oracles of God” as synony- 
mous with the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament. (See verse 13.) 

Of strong meat.—Better, of 
solid food. (See 1 Cor. iii. 2.) 

(3) The change of expression 
from having need of milk to par- 
taking of milk (that is, making it 
the sole food) is significant. Those 
who are addressed had lost interest 
in the deeper truths of Christianity, 
those truths which alone expressed 
and explained its proper nature. 
Their temptation apparently was 
towards mingling a rudimentary 
Christian doctrine with the teaching 
of the synagogue. Yielding to 
this they would lose all real know- 
ledge of the very elements of Chris- 
tian truth, and with this all true 
knowledge of the Old Testament 
itself. The connection between this 
verse and the last may probably 
be, Ye have come to need milk. for— 
making it by choice your sole food— 
ye stand self-confessed as babes. 








Unskilful.— Rather, without 
experience. The “word of right- 
eousness ” evidently must signify 
complete, properly-developed Chris- 
tian teaching. The only question 
is, Why is this particular designa- 
tion chosen? In the Epistle to the 
Romans such a description would 
be natural (see especially Rom. i. 
17; ix. 31); but “righteousness ” 
is not the direct and manifest sub- 
ject of this Epistle. Still, the 
expressions of which the writer 
makes use in chaps. x. 88 and xi. 
7, together with the general simi- 
larity between his teaching and 
St. Paul’s, go very far towards 
explaining his choice of this special 
expression as descriptive of the 
religion of Christ. In like manner 
another phrase, “ law of liberty,” 
is characteristic of St. James. 

(4) Strong meat.— Solid food 
belongs to full-srown men.” If 
they occupied themselves with the 
rudiments alone, their spiritual 
senses could not be trained by use 
(or, habit) in distinguishing between 
good and evil, truth and falsehood, 
in the various systems of teaching 
which men offered as the doctrine 
of Christ. 
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have so perilously sunk down into 
the lower state of Christian know- 
ledge and experience. 

The principles of the doc- 
trine.—Rather, the doctrine of the 
first principles. 'The margin gives 
the literal meaning of the Greek, 
. the word of the beginning. Comp. 
chap. v. 12, “the rudiments of the 
first principles of the oracles of 
God.” 

Let us go on.—Better, let us 
press onwards unto perfection. There 
is an urgency in the words which 
is missed by the ordinary rendering. 
The word “perfection” (teletotes) 
answers to that rendered ‘‘full 
grown” (teleios) in the preceding 
verse, and expresses maturity, ful- 
ness of growth. There the contrast 
is with “babes,” and the whole 
context relates to Christian instruc- 
tion—the elementary and the com- 
plete. The closeness of the connec- 
tion would seem to show that the 
same meaning must be intended 
here also: ‘Let us—I, as your 
teacher, leading you on with me— 
press on to maturity of Christian 
knowledge.’ But if what precedes 
makes this reference clear, the 
following verses show not. less 
clearly that teaching and learning 
are not alone in the writer’s 
thoughts. The relation between 
verses 3 and 4 proves that, as is 
natural, he assumes a necessary 
union between learning and prac- 
tice: indeed, the: connection be- 
tween immaturity of apprehension 
of Christian truth and the danger 
of apostasy is a thought present 
throughout the Epistle. Hence, 














though the direct meaning of 
“leaving the doctrine of the 
beginning” is ceasing to speak of 
elementary truths, there is included 
the further thought of passing 
away from that region of spiritual 
life to which those must belong 
who choose the “milk” of the 
Christian word as their sole sus- 
tenance. 

Not laying again the 
foundation.—Better, a founda- 
tion. There can be no doubt that 
the particulars which follow are 
intended to illustrate the nature of 
the elementary teaching which will 
not be taken up in this Hpistle.. It 
will be observed (1) that there is 
no disparagement of these subjects 
of teaching. They belong to the 
foundation; but neither teachers 
nor learners must occupy them- 
selves with laying a foundation 
again and again. (2) That the 
subjects here specified are not in 
themselves distinctively Christian. 
One and all they belonged to the 
ancient faith, though each one be- 
came more or less completely trans- 
formed when Jesus was received 
ag the Messiah. Hence these were 
literally first principles to the 
Hebrew Christian,—amongst the 
truths first taught and most readily 
received. We have many indica- 
tions, both within and without the 
pages of the New Testament, that 
the tendency of Jewish converts 
was to rest satisfied with this class 
of truths. 

Repentance from~- dead 
works.— Of ‘dead works” we 
read again in chap. ix. 14, “shall 
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purge our conscience from dead 
works to serve the living God” 
(see Note). The meaning cannot 
be “ works that bring death,” as 
some have supposed ; rather, works 
in which there is no principle of 
life, wrought by those who are 
“alienated from the life of God” 
(Eph. iv. 18), in whom there is not 
the spirit of “life in Christ Jesus.” 
The law, indeed, promised that the 
~ man who should do “its statutes 
and judgments” should find life in 
them (Lev. xviii. 5, quoted in Gal. 
iii. 12); but even these works are 
‘“‘dead,” for no man can show 
more than partial obedience, and 
the law exacts the whole. The 
first step toward Christianity in- 
volved the acknowledgment of this 
truth, and the separation by repent- 
ance from all “dead works.’? On 
the importance assigned to repent- 
ance in the Jewish creed little need 
be said. The teaching of the 
prophets (Ezek. xviii. e¢ ai.) is 
faithfully reflected in the sayings 
preserved in the Talmud: “The per. 
fection of wisdom is repentance ;” 
“Repentance obtains a respite until 
the Day of Atonement completes 
the atonement;” “ Without re- 
pentance the world could not 
stand.” 

Faith toward God.—Rather, 
faith upon God. (Comp. Acts xvi. 
31; Rom. iv. 5.) The Hebrew 
doctrine of faith connected itself 
closely with a cardinal passage of 
prophecy (Habak. ii. 4), “the just 
shall live by his faith; and there 
is a Jewish saying that on this 
one precept rest “all the six hun- 
dred and thirteen commandments 
of the Law.” (See the Note on 
chap. x, 38, and the Exewrsus on 





Rom. i. 17.) This faith became 
new and living when the Jew 
believed in God through Jesus the 
Christ (John xiv. 1; 1 Pet. i. 21), 
It is hardly necessary to say that 
it is of repentance and faith as 
a foundation, not as belonging to 
later Christian experience, that the 
writer here speaks. 

®) Of the doctrine of bap. 
tisms.—The meaning of these 
words has been much controverted. 
The order of the Greek has been 
thought to require the rendering 
baptisms of doctrine (or, teaching) ; 
and it has been believed that the 
writer in this manner seeks to 
characterise Christian baptism as 
contrasted with the Jewish lus- 
trations. Matt. xxviii. 19, “bap- 
tising them... teaching them,” 
is often quoted in favour of this 
view. The whole question of bap- 
tism amongst the Jews of the 
Apostolic age is full of difficulty, 
since the first references to the rite 
in connection with proselytes belong 
to a much later date. But, waiving 
this, we must surely regard it as 
most unlikely that the baptism 
specifically Christian would be 
marked as “baptism of teaching.” 
Teaching would rather be the point 
of resemblance than the point of 
contrast between the Jewish and 
the Christian rite. We must, 
therefore, adhere to the ordinary 
view. The word doctrine, or teach- 
ing, seems to be introduced in 
order to avoid the ambiguity which 
would lie in the words, “a founda- 
tion of repentance, faith, baptism,’ 
&e.; not a doctrine, but the repeti- 
tion of a rite might seem to be 
intended. But what are we to 
understand by teaching regarding 
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baptisms 2? Both the word ‘itself 
and the use of the plural are 
remarkable. ‘The word (which is 
not the ordinary term. daptisma, but 
Eaptismus) occurs in chap. ix. 10, 
Mark vii. 4, in the plural, and 
in Col. ii. 12 in the singular; in 
the last of these passages it denotes 
Christian baptism, but in the others 
the ceremonial washings of the 
Jews. We must not forget the 
importance which of right belonged 
to these washings in the Levitical 
law, as one of the appointed modes 
of removing that uncleanness which 
excluded from every sacred place. 
The baptism of Jobn attached itself 
to passages in the Scriptures in 
which this symbol was taken up 
by the prophets with profound 
spiritual application (Ezek. xxxvi., 
et al.). Both John’s baptism and 
that of Christ, therefore, would, 
from the Hebrew point of view, be 
considered “washings”’; and the 
teaching which every new convert 
must receive would include instruc- 
‘tion on the symbolical purifications 
of the ‘Old Covenant and the New. 
(See on this subject the very in- 
teresting Notes on Acts xvill. 24, 
25; xix. 4.) 

And of laying on of hands. 
—This ceremony is repeatedly 
mentioned in the Old Testament, 
and also in the New. Besides the 
sacrificial use of the symbol, we 
find imposition of hands connected 
with blessing (Gen. xlviii. 14; 
Matt. xix. 13, et al.); with works 
of healing (2 Kings v. 11; Mark 
viii. 23; xvi. 18, e¢ al.); with 
ordination (Num. xxvii. 18; Deut. 
xxxiv. 9; 1 Tim. iv. 14, e¢ ai.); 
and with the gift of the Holy 
Spirit (Acts viii. 17; xix. 6). In 





every case the figure denotes either 
a transfer, or the communication 
of a gift from (or, through the 
medium of) the person who lays 
his hand upon another. Neither 
transfer of guilt, nor blessing, nor 
miracle can be in point here; nor 
is it conceivable that ordination 
could be referred to in such a 
context. As the passages quoted 
from the Acts of the Apostles 
agree with this in closely connect- 
ing the rite with baptism, we can 
have little doubt that the meaning 
in all is substantially the same. 
The believers in Samaria had been 
baptised by Philip; when Peter 
and John came, they “ prayed for 
them that they might receive the 
Holy Ghost; then laid they their 
hands on them, and they received 
the Holy Ghost.’”? In the second 
case, which in other respects is 
similar (whether Paul himself bap- 
tised, or not, we are not informed), 
there is reference to the special 
gifts of the Holy Ghost which 
were bestowed: they “spake 
with tongues and prophesied.” 
There seems no reason for believing 
that there was a designed connec- 
tion between the imposition of 
hands and the bestowal of miracu- 
lous powers; such imposition was 
rather the recognised symbol of the 
gift of the Holy Spirit to those 
who were baptised in the name. of 
the Lord Jesus, in whatever manner 
the Spirit might be pleased to work 
in those who received His influence. 
The early Church naturally retained 
the rite, making it the complement 
or adjunct of baptism; whilst 
the one symbolised the putting 
away of sin, the other was the 
emblem of the reception of new 
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spiritual life. Historical testi- 
monies extend as far back as Ter- 
tullian (4.p. 200): ‘Then the hand 
is laid on, calling for and inviting 
the Holy Spirit.” To trace the 
relation between this imposition of 
hands and the later practice of 
confirmation would lead us beyond 
our limits. 

The two points which remain do 
not require an extended notice. 
We know (Acts xxiii. 8) that, 
though the Sadducees denied that 
there was any resurrection of the 
dead (and the Alexandrian philo- 
sophy seems to have held only the 
immortality of the soul), yet by 
the most influential amongst Jewish 
teachers this doctrine was held and 
enforced, as indeed it was plainly 
taught in their Scriptures (Dan. 
xii. 2). On the nature and extent 
of the resurrection—whether it 
would be universal, and whether it 
would precede or follow the Mes- 
sianic age—varying opinions pre- 
vailed. Nor were the Pharisees 
less clear in their teaching of a 
future “judgment,” the reward of 
which should be “eternal” bliss 
for the godly, punishment for the 
sinners in Israel and for Israel’s 
enemies. These doctrines,’ then, 
would place no obstacles in the way 
of a convert to the Christian faith. 
Instead of vagueness and discordant 
opinion he now received a clear 
statement of truth: the Messiah, 
Jesus, in whom he has placed his 
trust, will judge the world; and of 
this God has given a pledge “in 
. that He hath raised Him from the 
dead” (Acts xvii. 31). It is note- 


worthy that, of the four particulars 
which are mentioned after repent- 
ance and faith, two relate to the 
commencement and two to “the 
last things ” of the Christian life. 

®) And this will we do, if 
God permit.—There may be 
some with whom it will be impos- 
sible for him thus to press on to 
maturity of teaching and of Chris- 
tian experience. ‘There is a case 
excepted by God Himself from all 
efforts of the Christian teacher ; in 
this case, though nothing can avail 
except the laying of a new founda- 
tion of repentance, God has ap- 
pointed no agencies by which such 
foundation can be laid. 

® For it is impossible for 
those . . ._The connection of 
thought has been already explained 
(verse 8); the general meaning 
will be examined below (verse 6). 
It will be seen that the greater part 
of this long sentence is dependent 
on the word “renew” in verse 6, 
“It is impossible to renew again 
unto repentance those who were 
once,” &c. 

Those who were once en- 
lightened.—This metaphor is 
introduced again in chap. x. 32; 
neither there nor here does the con- 
text contain any notice or expan- 
sion of the figure. In that passage, 
however, it is applied generally to 
all who are addressed, and includes 
everything that was involved in 
the reception of the Christian faith, 
This inclusive application of the 
term (familiar from prophecy, from 
our Lord’s own -words, from Apos- 
tolic usage; see Acts xxvi. 18, 
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Eph, i. 18; 1 Pet. ii. 9) throws 
light on the construction of the 
verse before us. As the words 
stand in the Authorised Version, 
“ enlightened ” is but the first term 
of a series; but it is far more pro- 
bable that the clauses which follow 
should be regarded as explanatory 
of the enlightenment itself: “... 
those who were once enlightened, 
having both tasted . . . and been 
made partakers . . . and tasted 
9 

Tasted of the heavenly gift. 
—On the first word, see the Note 
on chap. ii. 9. From the clear 
parallelism which exists between 
these verses and chap. ii. 3—5 we 
may infer that the “salvation” 
offered in the gospel (chap. ii. 8) is 
intended by this “gift.” It is a 
gift which belongs to heaven (comp. 
chap. i. 14), bestowed by Him from 
whom has come the “ heavenly call- 
_ ing” (chaps. iii. 1; ii. 10). The 
following words at once-recall chap. 
ii. 4, “gifts (distributions) of the 
Holy Ghost.” 

©) Tasted the good word of 
God.—There is a change of con- 
struction in the Greek which sug- 
gests that the words rather mean, 
tasted that God’s word is good,— 
tasted the excellence of God’s word, 
and of the powers, &c. God’s word 
was, “spoken through the Lord” 
(chap. ii. 3); the Hebrew Christians 
had heard and received this word, 
and had proved for themselves its 
excellence. (Comp. 1 Pet. ii. 3.) 

Powers of the world to 
come.—Literally, powers of a com- 
ing (or, future) age. As has been 
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before remarked, the last word is 
different from that which we find 
in chap. ii. 5, the one relating to 
time, the other to the world as in- 
habited by man. Perhaps we may 
say that this is the only difference ; 
the same future is contemplated in 
both places, namely, the age of the 
Messianic reign. We have seen 
(see chap. i. 2) that in the earliest 
days of the Church little account 
was taken of the period separating 
the pre-Christian age from that of 
the full manifestation of the king- 
dom of God; the “powers” re- 
ceived from God by those who 
believed (chap. ii. 4) belonged to 
no earthly state, but were as truly 
anticipations of a future age ‘of 
glory as was the “heavenly gift” 
an anticipation of the “heavenly 
fatherland” (chap. xi. 16). 

@) If they shall fall away.— 
Rather, and (then) fell away. There 
is no doubt that the ordinary trans- 
lation is altogether incorrect, the 
Greek admitting of one rendering 
only. At the same time, the sus- 
picion sometimes expressed that 
this is one of the (very few) in- 
stances in which our translators 
have been misled by dogmatic bias 
seems altogether unfounded. On 
tracing back the translation we 
find it due, not to the Genevan 
versions, in which the influence of 
Calvin and Beza is predominant, 
but to Erasmus, Luther, and Tyn- 
dale. The contrast with the pre- 
ceding description is presented tm 
the fewest possible words. ‘The 
successive clauses have shown that 
all the marks of the divine working 
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in and with His word (chap. ii. 4) 
have been found in these men, who, 
notwithstanding, ‘fell away.” 

To renew them again.—A 
second time to make “ the old man ”’ 
into a ‘‘new man.” In this place 
“renew” is distinctly used in re- 
ference to the action. of man. 
Similarly, by the side of 1 Pet. i. 
3, “God... who hath begotten 
us,” we may set St. Paul’s words 
to the Corinthians, ““In Christ 
Jesus I have begotten you;” so 
also St. Paul can say, “Let us 
cleanse ourselves from all filthiness 
of the flesh and spirit;” and St. 
James can speak of a man’s saving 
a soul from death. In these and 


the many other examples of a 


similar kind there is no thought of 
human power acting by itself, but 
of the human appropriation of di- 
vine power, in accordance with the 
laws of the kingdom of God. The 
verse before us is often read as an 
assertion that men who have thus 
fallen cannot be renewed ; and there- 
fore it is the more necessary to lay 
stress on the simple meaning of the 
words, as relating neither to the 
absolute power of God, nor to the 
efforts of the Christian teacher in 
unassisted human strength, but to 
the economy of God’s spiritual 
kingdom, in which Christ's ser- 
vants achieve every great result by 
claiming and obtaining the “‘fellow- 
working”’ of their Lord. 

Seeing they crucify.—The 
apostasy was indicated by a single 
word ; these added clauses describe 
the depth of the fall, whilst they 
explain the futility of all effort to- 
wards recovering the fallen. Both 
the writer and his readers knew 
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well what was involved in “falling 
away ’’ in such a case as this. To 
go back to Judaism implied an. ac- 
ceptance of all that Jews had said 
and done against the Son of God, a 
return to the bitter hate cherished 
by the falling nation against the 
Crucified, a repetition in spirit of 
all that Pharisees had done, and 
without the palliation of ignorance ; 
for the highest evidence for Chris- 
tianity — that of true and deep 
Christian experience — had been 
given to them. Again, the words 
used clearly describe a continuing 
state. Not the punishment for a 
past act, but the hopelessness of an 
existing state, is brought before us 
here. It is therefore of those who, 
with a distinct conviction of the 
divine mission of Jesus, have de- 
liberately joined His foes, unite in 
denouncing Him as “a deceiver” 
(Matt. xxvii. 63), rejoice in. His 
shame, and thus ‘for themselves 
crucify a second time the Son of 
God,” that the writer says, ‘‘It is 
impossible to renew them again unto 
repentance.”’ 

That this impossibility relates to 
the action of man is shown very 
clearly by the writer’s words in verse 
3, “ This will we do if God permit: 
. . . for it is impossible.” | He is 
ready to lead his readers on with 
him—unless, indeed, he is address- 
ing any whom no man can thus 
lead. In that case the means which 
God has appointed havo no appli- 
cation ; such wilful and persistent 
hardening of heart must be left 
with Him. 

The perplexity and trouble of 
mind to which these verses have 
given rise will furnish an apology 
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for the length of these remarks. It 
is a true Christian instinct that has 
protested against the misuse of this 
passage by men who have doubted 
whether those who, after receiving 
the knowledge of the truth, fall 
under temptation, can again receive 
forgiveness; but the difficulty has 
been met by hazardous expedients. 
Some have denied that verses 4 and 
5.necessarily describe real Christian 
experience. By others it has been 
held that “impossible” was not 
intended to express more than the 
great difficulty of the attempt; 
ethers, again, have believed that in 
verse 6 the writer brings before us 
a supposed case only, one that can- 
not really occur. The passage, to- 
gether with chap. x. 26—29, Matt. 
xii. 32,1 John v. 16 (see the Notes), 
occupied an important place in 

- early controversies, as those of the 
Montanists and Novatians, who 
refused absolution to those who, 
aiter baptism—or, in the language 
of the early Church, after ‘‘illumi- 
nation ” (verse 4)—fell into heinous 
sin. 

) For the earth. —Rather, 
For land which has drunk in. Land 
which not only receives but also 
drinks in abundance of rain (Deut. 
xi. 11), in such a climate as #6 here 
thought of, must either “bring 
forth herbage ’’ or be condemned as 
irretrievably barren. 

By whom it is dressed.— 
Rather, for whom tt is also tilled. 
This’ clause is added to show that 





nothing is wanting on the part of 
the owner or of the tillers of the 
land. 

Receiveth blessing from 
God.—Receives as a reward a share 
in the blessing which God pro- 
nounces on the fruitful earth, re 
sulting in increased fertility (Gen. 
KXvl. 27; xlix. 25; Deut. xxxiii. 
13). In the application of the 
parable, God is the owner of the 
land, men the tillers; men also are 
“‘God’s field ’’ (1 Cor. iii. 9), who 
bring forth fruit unto God. 

®) But that which beareth. 
—Rather, But if it bear thorns and 
briars it is rejected. We are tola 
that the presence of briars (i.e., 
caltrops) is a sure evidence of a poor 
soil, on which labour will be wasted. 
The words are partially a quota- 
tion from Gen. 111.18. The change 
of translation here is important, 
if that very land which has drunk 
in the abundant rain, and has re- 
ceived careful culture still prove 
untruitful, it isrejected. Men can 
do no more; and the curse of God 
is “near”; its end is “for burn- 
ing.” The explanation of the last 
words is probably found in Deut. 
xxix. 23, which speaks of the land 
of Sodom which God overthrew, 
which “is brimstone and salt and 
burning.” The connection between 
these two verses and the preceding 
passages is obvious. In the case of 
the apostates there described, man 
is helpless; God’s curse is near. 
But, as Chrysostom says, in this 
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ward his name, in that ye 
have ministered to the 
saints, and do minister. 7? 
And we desire that every 
one of you do shew thesame 
diligence to the full assur- 
ance of hope unto the end: 
(2 that ye be not slothful, 
but followers of them who 
through faith and patience 








very word there is mercy; “the 
end” is not yet come. 

) Better things. — Literally, 
the better things ; that is, the alter- 
native spoken of in verse 7. He 
has not written in despair, but for 
warning only; believing that to 
them belongs, not the state which is 
“nigh unto a curse,” but that which 
borders on salvation (chap. v. 9). 

(7) In expressing the ground of 
his hope he does not directly say, 
“For I have heard of your fruit- 
fulness ;” he implies this, and then, 
in accordance with the ‘parable of 
verse 7, he declares that God will 
surely bestow the promised reward. 
Herein lies his hope. Man’s work 
cannot in itself merit reward from 
God, but (1 John i. 9) the righteous 
God cannot neglect His own pro- 
mise and law that such works shall 
receive reward. 

Your work and labour of 
love.—The best MSS. ontit “la- 
bour”; so that the words run 
thus: to forget your work, and the 
love which ye showed toward His 
name. The “fruit”? consisted in 
brotherly love, but it was offered 
unto God (verse 7); the bond of 
brotherhood was the joint relation 
to “His name” (chap. ii. 10). 
With the last words compare Rom. 
xv. 26, 31. 








(@) Full assurance.—Rather, 
Suiness (fall productiveness) of hope 
(chap. x. 22). His desire is that 
the zeal which they have mani- 
fested in works of love may be 
directed toward the attainment of 
the full harvest of Christian hope 
—may be shown until the very end 
(chap. ili. 6, 14). 

(2) That ye be not slothful. 
—Rather, that ye become not slug- 
gish. 'The same word is used as in 
chap. v. 11, there applied to appre- 
hension of truth, here to the Chris- 
tian hope and life; if the truth be 
not welcomed, there will be- no 
vigour in the life. 

Followers.—Better, imitators. 
(Comp. chap. xiii. 7; 1 Cor. xi. 1 
et al.) They are not the first to 
whom “hope” has been given, 
and who have needed zeal that they 
might not fail of their hope. As 
in chap. xi. the writer appeals to 
precursors of faith, so here of hope ; 
to men who, having lived in hope, 
passed to the actual possession of 
the promised blessings by means 
of faith (whieh accepted and clung 
to the promise) and patience. The 
last word is not that which occurs 
in the similar exhortation in chap. 
x. 86. That is a brave endurance ; 
this is the word usually rendered 
“long-suffering,’’ which here and 
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piatod: because he 
could swear by no greater, 
he sware by himself,  say- 
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Twill multiply thee. °» And 
so, after he had patiently 
endured, he obtained the 
promise. “® For men verily 
swear by the greater: and 
an oath for confirmation is 
to them an end of all strife. 
“). Wherein God, willing 
more abundantly to shew 











in Jas. v. 7 signifies patient wait- 
ing. 
(3) The connection seems to be 
this: “You, like them, have pro- 
mises—promises to which God has 
given all possible certainty ; you, 
like them, can attain the fulfilment 
only through faith and patient 
waiting.” 

For when God made pro- 
mise.—It is better to follow the 
words literally, For when to Abra- 
ham God had made promise. Abra- 
ham is chosen for special mention 
as the most illustrious example of 
those who “ inherit the promises ” 
(comp. John viii. 58) ; also because 
. (1) the assurance given to him was 
confirmed by oath; and (2) in it 
lay included the promise of the 
Christ. The promises made to 
Abraham were essentially one, with 
various parts progressively fulfilled. 
It seems likely that, though the 
next verse is quoted from Gen. 
xxii. 17, the writer also has in 
mind (‘‘ had promised”) Gen. xii. 
8, and especially Gen. xv. 

(4) Saying.—The words of the 
oath itself, “By myself have I 
sworn, saith the Lord” (Gen. xxii. 
16), are not repeated, because they 
are almost identical with the 
writer's own words introducing the 
citation (verse 13). It will be ob- 
served that one change is made—in 





the last word; for in Genesis we 
read, “I will multiply thy seed.” 
The alteration may be made for 
brevity, as the quotation is 
abridged; but it will be seen that 
the effect of it is to direct greater 
attention to the first words, and to 
fix the thought on the blessing 
promised to Abraham himself. 

(5) And so, after he had 
patiently endured. — Better, 
and thus (thus being in possession 
of the promise and the oath of God), 
having patiently waited (verse 12) he 
obtained the promise—the promised 
gift. Though some portions of the 
promise received a partial accom- 
plishment during Abraham’s life, it 
isnot thisthat the writer has in view. 
(See verse 12, and chap. xi. 13.) 

(6) And an oath for con- 
firmation.—Rather, and of every 
dispute in their case the oath is an 
end (is final) to settle the matter. 

(”) Wherein.—Since this is the 
case. 

Of promise.— Rather, of the 
promise. The promise made to 
Abraham was substantially and 
really (see verse 13) that which 
embraced all Messianic hope; of 
this promise not Abraham’s sons 
only, but all “they which are of 
faith ” (Gal. ii. 7, 29), Abraham’s 
spiritual seed, are the heirs. In 
an Epistle so distinctly Pauline 
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unto the heirs of promise 
the immutability of his 
counsel, confirmed 7 by an 
oath :1 that by two im- 
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the Anchor 


have fled for refuge to lay 
hold upon the hope set 
before us: © which hope 


mutable things, in which | %%"°*’| the soul, both sure and 


was impossible for God 
to lie, we might have a 
strong consolation, who 


oath. 


stedfast, and which enter- 
eth into that within the 
veil; whither the fore- 








there can be no doubt as to this in- 
terpretation. 

Confirmed it by an oath.— 
Literally, mediated with an oath. 
When a man confirms a promise or 
declaration to another by solemn 
appeal to God, between the two 
God is Mediator. Condescending 
to man’s weakness, that the cer- 
tainty may be “more abundant,” 
God thus confirms His word, at 
once the Promiser and the Media- 
tor: God the Promiser (if we may 
so speak) makes appeal to God the 
Hearer and Witness of the oath. 
We cannot doubt, as we read this 
whole passage, that there is a 
special reason for the emphasis 
thus laid on God’s oath to Abra- 
ham. The writer dwells on this 
confirmation of the divine word of 
promise, not merely because it is 
the first recorded in sacred history, 
but because he has in thought the 
declaration of Ps. cx. 4. To this 
as yet he makes no reference; 
though he has quoted fsom the 
verse repeatedly, it has been with- 
out mention of the divine oath; 
but throughout the section before 
us he is preparing the way for his 
later argument in chap. vil. 21. 

(8) Two immutable things. 
—The promise and the oath. 

Consolation. — Rather en- 
couragement. For us, rather than 
for Abraham alone, was the en- 








couragement designed ; for us, who 
(as men in danger of their lives 
flee to the sanctuary) ‘fled for 
refuge to lay hold upon the hope 
set before us” in the promise. Up 
to this point we read of what God 
has done; here of what must be 
done by man. The laying hold 
expresses the ‘‘ faith,” and implies 
the “patient waiting” (verse 12) ; 
by it we become true “ heirs of the 
promise” (verse 17). 

(9) Which hope we have as 
an anchor of the soul_—aA 
beautiful image, introduced for a 
moment only toset forth the security 
of the soul, though tossed by the 
waves of trouble. This symbol of 
hope, so familiar to us in Christian 
art, is not mentioned in the Old 
Testament, but is found in Greek 
proverbial sayings, and (it is said) 
appears on ancient coins. 

Both sure and stedfast.— 
These words and the following may, 
indeed, form part of the figure; 
but more probably relate to the hope 
itself—a hope unfailing, firm, which 
entereth where no human sight can 
follow, even into the Most Holy 
Place, into heaven itself. The 
hope becomes personified, that the 
reader’s thought may be led to Him 
who is Himself our hope. 

@) ‘Whither the forerunner. 
—Rather, Whither, as forerunner, 
Jesua entered for us, having beeome 
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we. et 


OT eee 


of the 


runner is for us entered, 
even Jesus, made an high 
priest for ever after the 
order of Melchisedec. 
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Soul, 


CHAPTER VII.— 
© For this Melchisedec, 
king of Salem, priest of 
the most high God, who met 





High Priest after the order of Mel- 
chizedek for ever. The Jewish high 
priest entered the Holiest Place by 
himself—a representative but not a 
leader. Jesus has entered the true 
sanctuary (chap. ix. 24) that He 
may give His people entrance there 
(chap. x. 19; John xiv. 2,3). With 
this renewed mention of the great 
high-priestly act (chap. iv. 14), the 
writer returns to the words of 
Scripture on which he was about 
to dwell (chap. v. 10), when the 
painful thought of the unprepared- 
ness of his readers for higher Chris- 
tian teaching forced. itself upon his 
mind. In this verse the order of 
the words taken from the Psalm is 
changed; in the last words “for 
ever” is declared with unequalled 
impressiveness the permanence of 
our Christian hope. 


VIl. 


JESUS ‘THE HicH PRIEST AFTER 
THE ORpER oF MeLcHIzEDEK. 


® For this Melchisedec.— 
The sentence is completed in the 
last. words of verse 3, .. . “abideth 
a priest continually ;” the connec- 
tion with the last chapter, therefore, 
is very clear. Of Melchizedek we 
know nothing beyond what we 
learn from the brief narrative of 
Gen. xiv. A Jewish legend, pre- 
served in the later Targums on the 
Pentateuch, but not in the Targum 
of Onkelos, identifies him with the 
patriarch Shem; and many con- 
jectures of a later date (stimulated 
by the remarkable language of 








these verses) have been far wilder 
in their extravagance. It may be 
that. the result of these speculations 
has been to invest this chapter with 
a mystery which does not belong 
to it. The object of the writer is, 
in reality, very simple—to deal 
with the question, What is the im- 
port of the divine utterance that 
David’s Lord is a “Priest for ever 
atter the order of Melchizedek ” ? 
Not to take up the history of Mel- 
chizedek and allegorise each part, 
but to point out the full meaning 
of the comparison made in the pro- 
phecy, which declares the priest- 
hood of the future King to be 
“after the order of Melchizedek— 
i.e., to be such as the priesthood of 
Melchizedek typically set forth. 
The first part of this sentence. 
(verses 1 and 2, a8 far as ‘“‘ .. . 
tenth part of all”’) enumerates the 
known facts of the history of Mel- 
chizedek ; the following clauses are 
occupied with the interpretation of 
the history, and with inferences 
fromit. Of the facts recorded in 
Genesis none are passed over, except 
the gift of bread and wine; the 
blessing also is mentioned in 
general terms only. The language 
of the LXX. is, asa rule, closely 
followed throughout. 

King of Salem.—Jewish tra- 
dition affirms strongly that this 
Salem occupied the site on which 
Jerusalem afterwards stood; and 
certainly Salem is a poetic name of 
Jerusalem (Ps. lxxvi. 2). This 
tradition found in Josephus and in 
the earliest of the Targums, agrees 
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Abraham returning from 
Shape yar Ae the slaughter 
a ga of the kings, 
T1es alter e 
order of Melchi: and blessed 


zedek. him : Qto 


1 Gr. 
whom also Abraham gave |! %, 4.4 


pedi- 
gree. 


a tenth part of all; first 
being by interpretation 
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Melchisedeo 


King of righteousness, and 
after that also King of 
Salem, which is, King of 
peace ; © without father, 
without mother, without 
descent,’ having neither 
beginning of days, nor end 
of life; but made like unto 











well with the circumstances of the 
narrative as far as we can follow 
them, and seems to deserve accept- 
ance. Jerome maintained that 
Salem wassituated nearScythopolis, 
where in his day were pointed out 
ruins of “ Melchizedek’s palace.” 
Another tradition (probably of 
Samaritan origin) makes Mount 
Gerizim the place of meeting, in 
which case the city of Melchizedek 
would probably be near Shechem. 

The most high God.—A title 
characteristic of the narrative (Gen. 
xiv. 18—20, 22). Melchizedek is 
the first who in Scripture is spoken 
of as priest, and the name is given 
without explanation. As in the 
earliest times this office was held by 
the head of a family oo ob i.), it is 
not remarkable to find a union of 
regal and sacerdotal functions in 
the same man. 

Returning from the 
slaughter.—Rather, fromthe smit- 
ing, or defeat. According to the 
narrative in Genesis the mbeting 
took place “after Abraham had 
returned”’ from the defeat of the 
king; but probably the meaning 
does not differ from that here 
given, 

@ Gave a tenth part.— 
Literally, divided a tenth. This 
point is fully treated of in verses 
4—9, 

King of righteousness. — 


Josephus notes the significance of 
this name: “The first founder of 
Jerusalem was a chief of the 
Canaanites, who in our tongue is 
called Righteous King ; for indeed 
such he was.” Philo also inter- 
prets King of Salem as “ King of 
Peace.” The special interest of 
these titles for the writer lies in 
the application to Jesus the Mes- 
siah, (See chap. i. 8, 9; Isa. ix. 
6, 7; xxxii. 1; Jer. xxiii. 5, 6; 
Zech. ix. 9; Eph. ii. 14.) On this, 
as obvious to every Christian 
reader, he does not further dwell. 
®) Without father, without 
mother, without descent.— 
The last words, “ without descent” 
(or rather, without genealogy), throw 
light on the meaning of those 
which precede. Not because we 
find no mention of the parents of 
Melchizedek is he thus spoken of 
as fatherless and motherless, but 
because he is suddenly introduced 
as priest, without any token what- 
ever that he held the office by right 
of genealogy, the only claim familar 
to Hebrew readers. It is not 
necessary to adduce proof of the 
care with which inquiry was made 
into the parentage of the Jewish 
priests (Neh. vii. 64): in their 
marriages they were subject to 
strict restraints (Lev. xxi. 18, 14); 
their statement of pedigree (in 
which was given the name not of 
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Abraham 


the Son of God ; abideth a | 
priest continually. “ Now 
consider how great this 
man was, unto whom even 


father only, but also of every 
mother) must be complete, ascend- 
ing to Aaron, and containing no 
doubtful link. He who is a priest 
“like Melchizedek”’ holds a priest- 
hood that rests on no such rights 
or claims. The words that follow 
are of similar character. No com- 
mencement and no close of priestly 
position or function are recorded in 
the sacred history. As the Scrip- 
ture is silent as to his. reception 
of the office, so also as to any 
transmission of it to another. In 
these respects “made like (as a 
divinely ordained type) unto the 
Son of God,” he bears perpetually 
the character of priest. 

There have from the first been 
many who have been dissatisfied 
with such an explanation of these 
remarkable words, and have under- 
stood them to ascribe to Mel- 
chizedek a mysterious and super- 
' human existence and character. 
It has been maintained that he 
was the Son of God Himself, or 
the Holy Spirit,—an angel or a 
Power of God. The last tenet was 
the distinguishing mark of a sect 
bearing the name of Melchize- 
dekians in the third century. The 
feeling that the most startling of 
the expressions here used must 
surely be intended to point to more 
than the silence of Scripture on 
certain points is not at all un- 
natural; but perhaps it is not too 
much to say that every such diffi- 
culty is removed by the considera- 
tion that here the writer is simply 
analysing the thought of the in- 
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Paying Tithes 


the patriarch Abraham 
gave the tenth of the 
spoils. - © And verily they 
that are of the sons of Levi, 








spired Psalmist. Such an oracle as 
that of Ps. cx. 4 must yield up to 
him its full significance. The divine 
words are not to be measured by the 
meaning which man may at first 
assign to them. The true import 
of the prophecy which declared 
that the future priesthood would 
bear the likeness of Melchizedek’s 
can only be known when all the 
characteristics of that priesthood 
have been traced. The narrative 
of Genesis was the basis of the 
prophecy; all that the history pre- 
sented was taken up in the Psalm. 

() How great this man was. 
—Better is: the greatness abides, 
set forth in the words of Scripture. 
In the rest of the verse (where the 
best MSS. omit the word ‘“ even’’) 
it is well to follow the literal 
rendering, wnto whom Abraham 
gave a tenth out of the chief spoils 
—(Abraham) the patriarch. ‘He 
gave him tithes of all” (Gen. xiv. 
20), but the tenth was selected 
from the choicest part of the spoils, 
“ Patriarch”? is a word used in the 
LXX. (in Chronicles only) for the 
head of a family or chief of a clan. 
In the New Testament it is used of 
David in Acts ii. 29, and twice in 
Acts vii. of Jacob’s sons. 

The next verse deals with the 
same subject, but under a new 
aspect. Here the thought is, Mel- 
chizedek received tithes even from 
Abraham the patriarch; there, he 
has been thus honoured, though no 
enactment of law invested him with 
superior rights. 

©) They that are of the 
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Tithes given te 
who receive the office of | 
the priesthood, have a com- 
mandment to take tithes 
of the people according to 
the law, that is, of their 
brethren, though they come 
out of the loins of Abra- 
ham: © but he whose des- 
cent? is not counted from 





sons. — Rather, those of the sons 
of Levi that receive, &c. There is 
an apparent difficulty here. The 
priests, it is urged, did not receive 
tithes from the people; the tithe 
was paid to the Levites, and but 
the tenth part of this tithe fell to 
the lot of the priests. Two con- 
siderations seem entirely to remove 
this difficulty. (1) The question 
is not one of emolument, but of 
position. The authority to exact 
tithes was in strictness vested in 
the priests, the supreme guardians 
of the laws relating to all religious 
duties and observances, and the 
Levites were but their assistants. 
That the priests received for their 
own use but a part of the tribute 
paid by the nation is a matter of 
no moment here. (2) The Levites 
themselves paid tithes to the priests, 
who therefore stood alone in re- 
ceiving tithes but paying none. It 
is the positive ordinance of the law, 
and nothing but this, that raises 
brethren above brethren, and gives 
to the priest this claim upon men 
who would otherwise be on an 
equality with himself through 
common descent from Abraham. 
Whose descent. — Better, 
whose genealogy (verse 8). 
Received tithes. — Rather, 
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hath taken tithes of Abraham, and 
hath blessed him that hath the 


the Levites. 


them’ received tithes of 
Abraham, and blessed him 
{that had the promises. 
And without all contradic- 
tion the less is blessed of 
the better. © And here 
men that die receive tithes ; 
but there he seceiveth them, 
of whom it is witnessed 





promises, In Melchizedek we see 
a man who, though no law gave 
him pre-eminence, takes tithes of 
Abraham, and therefore appears in 
Scripture as holding a position of 
inherent and acknowledged supe- 
riority. This superiority is not 
dwelt upon, for the same thought 
will be presented still more 
strikingly in connection with the 
blessing (verse 8). ‘Hath taken 
tithes,” “hath blessed:’’ here, as in 
many other passages, the writer 
refers to facts recorded in Scrip- 
ture not as belonging to the past, 
but as they now stand before us in 
the unchanging and ever present 
word of God. 

And without all contra- 
diction.—Better, but without any 
dispute. Two parts of the argu- 
ment are specified in this verse and 
verse 6. Melchizedek has blessed 
Abraham ; but certainly (in every 
such act of blessing as is here 
contemplated) it is the less that 
is blessed by the greater. The 
conclusion, that Melchizedek in 
this act appears as Abraham’s 
superior, it did not seem necessary 
to express. 

(®) “Here,” under the Levitical 
economy, dying men receive the 
various tithes. Men enter by birth 
into a state with which this right 
is associated, and by death again 
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The Priesthood 


that he liveth, ® And as 
I may so say, Levi also, 
who receiveth tithes, payed 
tithes in Abraham. “ For 
he was yet in the loins of 
his father, when Melchise- 
dec met him. “ If there- 
fore perfection were by the 
Levitical priesthood, (for 
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under it the people received 
the law,) what further need 
was there that another 
priest should rise after the 
order of Melchisedec, and 
not be called after the 
order of Aaron? © For 
the priesthood being 
changed, there is made of 








pass out of it. No special signifi- 
cance, therefore, attaches to the 
men themselves. ‘There,’ in the 
history now considered, one (re- 
ceives tithes) of whom the Scrip- 
ture simply witnesses that he lives. 
The narrative of Genesis gives no 
other basis for his priesthood than 
the mere fact of his life. What he 
holds, he holds by personal right. 
® And as I may so say.— 
Or, so to speak : an apologetic mode 
of introducing an expression which 
might seem strange. In the 
thought itself there is no real diffi- 
culty, if we are careful to take into 
account the principle which pre- 
_vailed throughout, that pre-emi- 
nence depended upon descent alone. 
Had Judah possessed an inherent 
superiority over his brother Levi, 
the descendants of Judah (in such 
a system as is here before us) might 
have claimed the like pre-eminence 
over the descendants of Levi. 
“Through Abraham, even Levi, 
who receiveth tithes, hath paid 
tithes.” The descendants of Abra- 
ham cannot but occupy a lower 
position in presence of one who 
appears as Abraham’s superior. 

(4) The connection of thought 
may be given thus:—It has been 
shown that the position of Mel- 
chizedek towards A braham involves 
of necessity his superiority to 





Abraham, to Levi also and his 
descendants, so that “the order of 
Melchizedek ” is altogether differ- 
ent from, and higher than, “the 
‘‘order of Aaron.’ This being so, 
how could this other priesthood 
take the place of the Levitical if 
this latter had answered its full 
purpose ? 

Perfection. — Literally, the 
making perfect—the full accom- 
plishment of the essential aim of 
priesthood, in bringing men “ near 
to God.” 

Received.—tThe better reading 
is, hath received.—The object of this 
parenthesis is to point out the in- 
timate relation between the Law 
and the priesthood: “I speak of 
the Levitical priesthood, for it is 
on the basis of this that the Law 
given to the people rests.” 

Another priest.—That is (as 
the Greek implies), @ priest of a 
diferent kind (verses 18, 15). The 
question is equivalent to a strong 
denial: there could be no such 
need. 

@2) This verse connects itself with 
the parenthesis in verse 11. “For 
if the priesthood is changed there 
takes place also of necessity a 
change of law.” It is no light 
matter to speak of the order of 
Aaron as set aside: this carries 
with it a change of law. 
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necessity a change also of 
the law. © For he of 
whom these things are 
spoken pertaineth to an- 
other tribe, of which no 
man gave attendance at 
the altar. ° For i is 
evident that our Lord 
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sprang out of Juda; of 
which tribe Moses spake 
nothing concerning priest- 
hood. “ And it is yet 
far more evident: for that 
after the similitude of 
Melchisedec there ariseth 
another priest, “ who is 





@3) In verse 11 the ‘‘other priest ”’ 
is spoken of as not connected with 
Aaron; verse 12 is interposed to 
show the serious significance of 
such a fact; here the assertion of 
verse 11 is substantiated — not, 
however, from the words of the 
Psalm, but from their fulfilment in 
Jesus. 

Pertaineth. — Literally, hath 
portaken of : the same word is used 
in chap. 1. 14, “He also . . . took 

art of the same.” 

Another tribe, of which no 
man gave Better, a dif- 
Serent tribe, from which no man hath 
geven attendance at the altar. In 
comparison with Levi every tribe 
was not merely “another,” but 
essentially, in regard to the subject 
before us, ‘‘ a different tribe.” 

(4) Hvident.—That is to say, 
manifest before the eyes of all. 

Sprang. — Better, hath arisen 
out of Judah. In every otherplace 
in the New Testament this word is 
applied to the rising of the stn, the 
light, the day-star (2 Pet. i. 19), 
or the clouds (Luke xii. 54); and 
in the prophecies of Num. xxiv. 17 
and Mal. iv. 2 the same word is 
used. On the other hand, the word 
also denotes the springing up of 
plants (Isa. xliv. 4; Ezek. xvii. 6), 
and a word closely connected with 
it occurs in the LXX. in the Mes- 
sianic prophecy of “ the Branch ”? 





(Jer. xxiii. 5; Zech. iii. 8). The 
latter meaning seems much more 
suitable here. 

25, 1€) And it is.—That which 
is “yet far more evident” is the 
proposition of the preceding verses, 
viz., the failure of the Levitical 
priesthood to bring “perfection” 
(verse 11), a failure placed beyond 
doubt by the change of priesthood 
(verses 18, 14). ‘‘ And what we 
are speaking of is yet more abun- 
dantly evident, if after the likeness 
of Melchizedek there ariseth a dif- 
ferent priest, who hath been made 
(priest) not according to a law of a 
carnal commandment, but accord- 
ing to power of indissoluble life.” 
Hitherto, in verses 12—14, the 
thought has rested on whatis given 
up,—yviz., the priesthood of Aaron, 
set aside by the words of prophecy 
(Ps. cx. 4) ; andso far as these three 
verses are concerned, nothing more 
might be intended than the trans- 
ference of the priesthood to another 
line of men. War more striking will 
the proof appear, when we look 
upon the other side, and observe 
what is brought in—a priesthood 
like Melchizedek’s, resting not on 
mere positive enactment, but as- 
sumed by inherent power, by right 
of “life ”’ (verse 8). 

(6) A carnal punishment.— 
Literally. (according to the true 


| reading of the Greek), a command: 
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made, not after the law of 
a carnal commandment, 
but after the power of an 
endless life. © For he 
testifieth, Thou art a priest 
for ever after the order of 
Melchisedec. “® For there 
is verily a disannulling of 
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the commandment going 
before for the weakness 
and unprofitableness there- 
of, © For the law made 
nothing perfect, but the 
bringing in! of a better 
hope did; by the which 
we draw nigh unto God. 











ment of flesh: one that is limited 
to the sphere of man’s nature of 
flesh. As such, itis bound up with 
distinctions of race and tribe and 
family ; it is limited by human in- 
firmity and the changes wrought 
by sickness and death; what it 
accomplishes is the purifying of 
the flesh; in its own nature it is 
temporary, and may be set aside. 
(See chap. ix. 10, 13.) In contrast 
to the enactment is placed an essen- 
tial right, possessed by Him of 
whom Melchizedek was the type: 
in contrast to all that is temporary 
and limited is placed an indissoluble 
life. Because He lives—in virtue 
of what He is—He is Priest: in 
virtue of an endless life He is priest 
for ever. 

(7) For he testifieth. — A 
slight change of reading makes the 
sense clearer: “For witness is 
borne to him ”—as to this “ power ” 
of indissoluble life—in the words of 
the prophecy itself. 

(8, 19) The intimate connection be- 
tween these two verses is obscured 
by the ordinary translation. They 
point out with greater fulness and 
clearness what is involved in the 
statement of verse 16, ‘‘ For there 
is an annulling of a preceding com- 


mandment, because of its weakness 


and unprofitableness (for the Law 
made nothing perfect), and a bring- 
ing in thereupon of a better hope, by 








which we draw nigh unto God.” 
(It must be borne in mind through- 
out, that by the “ commandment ” 
is meant the ordinance which crea- 
ted the Levitical priesthood, not the 
Law in general). That Jesus was 
not made priest according to a law 
of a carnal commandment (verse 
16) involves the annulling of that 
commandment; in His becoming 
Priest, according to a power of in- 
dissoluble life, is involved the in- 
troduction of a better hope. This 
is the general meaning, but each 
division of the thought is expanded. 
The appointment of a different 
priest by the very authority on 
which the former commandment 
rested, the divine decree, showed 
that commandment to be of force 
no longer: as we have already 
seen (verse 11), this is because the 
commandment is weak and unpro- 
fitable—because the priesthood it 
creates cannot attain the end of its 
institution, which is to bring men 
into fellowship with God. The 
parenthesis, “for the Law made’ 
nothing perfect,” points out that 
the weakness just spoken of cor- 
responds to that imperfection which 
confessedly belongs to the earlier 
dispensation: even the Jew (who 
would have accounted a change of 
priestly line impossible) expected 
perfection only when Messiah should 
have appeared.. When the’ earlier 
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commandment is annulled, in ite 
place there is brought in a better 
hope. The “better hope” stands 
connected with the “ better cove- 
nant” (verse 22) and the “better 
promises”’ (chap. viii. 6). “And by 
this (better hope) we draw nigh unto 
God.” The end of the priesthood 
therefore isattained. (See verse 11.) 
In the Law (Lev. x. 8) the priests 
are ‘those who come. nigh unto 
God,” that is, in the service of the 
sanctuary : with a nobler meaning 
this name shall now belong to all 
God’s people. 

0) This and the next two verses 
constitute one sentence, the third 
verse answering to the first, and 
ver. 21 being parenthetical. Hither- 
to no reference has been made 
to the remarkable opening of Ps. 
cx. 4, so often quoted: these three 
verses are occupied with the 
thought of the oath—or rather (for 
a very uncommon word is used, 
one that answers well to the im- 
portance of the thought) the 
“swearing of an oath.” This is a 
further illustration of the words of 
verse 15, ‘a different priest.” 

He was made priest.—Some 
supplement is needed to give clear- 
ness to the English sentence; but 
one of general meaning, such as 
“all this was done,” will best an- 
swer the purpose. 

@l) For those priests. 
—Rather, For they indeed have been 
made. priests without an oath. 

By him that said unto him. 





—Better, by (or, through) Him that 
saith of Him. ‘The last five words 
of the verse are absent from the 
best authorities: they were not 
needed for this part of the argu- 
ment, and are therefore omitted 
from the quotation. All that has 
been said in chap. vi. (verses 13— 
18) on confirmation by oath 1aust 
be brought in here (see Notes on 
chap. vi. 16, 17): the words of the 
Psalm are really words of promise, 
and the “‘ more abundant encourage- 
ment” is given us by means of the 
oath that shall never be reversed. 

@) By so much was Jesus 
made.—Better, by so much also hath 
Jesus become surety of a better cove- 
nant. The form of the sentence 
recalls chap. i. 4. As the priest 
whose appointment is confirmed by 
the oath of God is raised above all 
former priests, in the same propor- 
tion is the covenant of which Jesus 
is surety higher, better, than the 
former covenant. For the “better 
hope” of verse 19 we now read 
“ better covenant ’’ ; the new idea is 
not different in substance, but is 
more definite and clear. ‘The very 
promise of the “other priest” 
brought with it a “better hope” ; 
the recollection of the divine oath 
is fitly succeeded by the mention 
of a “ covenant.” 

This is the first occurrence in 
this Epistle of a very interesting 
word (diatheké), which hereafter 
will occupy an important place in 
the argument. Throughout tha 
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Greek translation of the Old Testa- 
ment it is used to represent a He- 
brew word which is (more than 200 
times) rightly rendered covenant in 
our version; and, like the Hebrew 
word, it is applied both to mutual 
agreements between man and man, 
and to “covenants” or engage- 
ments into which God enters in 
regard to man. In classical writers 
diathéké commonly denotes a testa- 
ment ; and hence in the Old Latin 
translation of the Scriptures testa- 
mentum became the common ren- 
dering of the word. As, however, 
this rendering is very often found 
where it is impossible to think of 
such a meaning as will (for exam- 
ple, in Ps. lxxxiii. 5, where no one 
will suppose the Psalmist to say 
that the enemies of God “ have ar- 
ranged a testament against Him”), 
it is plain that the Latin testamentum 
was used with an extended meaning, 
answering to the wide application of 
the Greek word. St. Paul’s desig- 
nation of the Jewish Scriptures as 
the “ Old Covenant” (2 Cor. iii. 14) 
thus became familiarly known as 
The Old Testament. In the New 
Testament the Authorised version 
more commonly presents the better 
rendering; but through the in- 
fluence of the Latin, testament is 
retained in several places—viz., in 
the various accounts of the institu- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper; in 2 
Cor, iii. 6, 14; in Rev. xi. 19 (“the 
ark of His testament,” a very 
strange translation) ; in the present 
verse; and especially in the very 
important passage, chap. ix. 15—20. 





Tere is a very general agreement 
of opinion that “ covenant’? must 
be the true meaning in all passages 
of the New Testament except the 
one last mentioned; and even in 
that place there are strong reasons 
for retaining the same rendering, 
(See the Note on chap. ix. 15.) In 
this verse, at all events, we cannot 
doubt that the writer is thinking 
of a covenant, (See chap. viii. 6, 8.) 
Here only is Jesus spoken of as 
Surety, elsewhere as Mediator 
(chaps. viii. 6; ix. 15; xii. 24). As 
through the Son of Man the cove- 
nant becomes established, so in Him 
it remains secure; the words ad- 
dressed by God to Him as. Priest 
and King contain the pledge of its 
validity and permanence. 

(3) Were many priests.— 
Rather, have been made priests many 
(i.e, in large numbers), because by 
death they were prevented from con- 
tinuing. (Comp. verse 8, where 
the thought is somewhat similar.) 

@4) But this man.—Better, But 
He, because He remaineth for ever, 
hath His priesthood inviolable (or, 
unchangeable). The former ordi- 
nance related to a race, and the 
individuals were ever passing away ; 
since His life is ‘‘indissoluble” 
(verse 16), none can trespass on His 
right and invade His priesthood. 
The rendering of the margin, ‘‘ that 
passeth not from one to another,” 
expresses nearly the same thought ; 
but it is very doubtful whether the 
Greek will bear this meaning. 

@) ‘Wherefore. — Since his 
priesthood is inviolable, His power 
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of saving is complete. The associa- 
tion of the thought of ‘ salvation” 
with the priesthood recalls chap. v. 
9, 10; as, indeed, several points in 
the later verses of this chapter show 
that the writer’s thought is resting 
on the first section of chap. v. In 
His supplication unto God, “ who 
was able to save Him out of death,” 
He was heard; this was tho type 
—and more than the type (see the 
Note on chap. v. 7)—of the eternal 
salvation of which He, when made 
perfect, becomes the Author. The 
connecting link between the priestly. 
office. and “salvation”? appears, 
therefore, to be the prevalent inter- 
cession of which this verse speaks 
—an intercession which implies all 
that has preceded in His priestly 
ministration. (See chap. ix. 12, 24.) 

That come unto God by 
Him. — Better, that approach 
through Him to God. See chap. x. 
19—22, where full expression is 
given to the thought, here briefly 
indicated. He leadsand represents 
His people, and is the medium of 
their approach to God. 

To make intercession for 
them.—The word occurs in Rom. 
viii. 34 in reference to Christ; in 
Rom. viii. 27 it is applied to the 
intercession of the Holy Spirit. 
The thought meets us in chap. ix. 
24; John xiv. 16; 1 John ii. 2. 
With the high priest’s confession 
of the:sins of the people on the Day 
of Atonement was joined fervent 
intercession on their behalf; this 
intercession was also symbolised in 
the offering of the incense. 





Verses 26—28 look back on all 
that has preceded, since the begin- 
ning of the fifth chapter, and pre- 
pare the way for the subsequent 
sections. The type afforded by 
Melchizedek has yielded its lessons, 
and to this there is no further re- 
ference. The mention of the high 
priest (chap. vi. 20, taking up chap. 
vy. 10) is resumed. The unique 
special teaching of Ps. cx. 4 was 
far from bringing out the full sig- 
nificance of the priesthood of Jesus ; 
for the sacred history does not con- 
nect Melchizedek with any of the 
most prominent high-priestly func- 
tions, or with any temple or place 
of ministration. The abrogation 
of the Levitical priesthood, and the 
infinite elevation of the ‘other 
Priest? above those of the order of 
Aaron, have been so clearly set forth, 
that itis possible henceforth to con- 
centrate attention on the types and 
lessons furnished by the Jewish 
ritual itself. Hence there is the 
closest connection (as has been 
already mentioned) between these 
verses and chap. v. 1—5. 


26) For such an high priest. 
—Better, For such a one also became 
usas (our) High Priest. Such a 
priest as has been portrayed was 
the High Priest that befitted us— 
no one less exalted could have met 
our necessities. The added words 
carry the description farther still. 
The thought of high priest imme- 
diately brings to mind the annual 
Day of Atonement, to which be- 
longed the characteristic ministra- 
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tion of the high priest. As weread 
the following words we cannot 
doubt their direct reference to the 
ceremonial observances of that day. 

Holy.—Not the word of chap. 
iii. 1, but a word seldom used in the 
New Testament (except in quota- 
tions), though of frequent occur- 
rence in the LXX. (as in Deut. 
Xxxili. 8; Pass. iv. 3; xvi. 10; 
cxxxil. 9, 16): the idea contained 
is that of holy purity. The next 
word may denote either freedom 
from malice or evil, or freedom 
from guile (Rom. xvi. 18); the for- 
mer meaning is more likely here. 
The three words, denoting personal 
purity and innocence and freedom 
from all pollution of sin, present 
the idea of which the ceremonial 
purity of the high priest was the 
type. Seven days before the Day 
of Atonement the high priest left 
his house and took up his abode in 
the Temple, that, thus separated 
from men and things unclean, he 
might, when the day arrived, be 
found free from all defilement; 
five washings and ten purifications 
were required of him on the day 
itself. 

Separate from sinners.— 
These words may be understood in 
two ways—as connecting them- 
selves either with what goes before 
or with the following words. If 
they extend the idea expressed by 
* undefiled,” they point to the per- 
fect sinlessness of our Lord, who 
lived amongst sinners and yet was 
ever separated from their sin—not 
needing external separation to pre- 





serve Him from pollution. If this 
member is to be joined with the 
following, it points to the complete 
severance which now exists: our 
exalted Lord is for ever removed 
from a life in the midst of trans- 
gressors. The latter view receives 
some support from chap. ix. 28; 
but is on other grounds less pro- 
bable. With the concluding words 
comp. chaps. iv. 14; viii. 1; Eph. 
iv. 10. 

(7) This verse carries on the de- 
scription, presenting what follows 
from this purity and sinlessness. 

As those high priests.—The 
high priest’s offering up sacrifices 
first for himself and then for the 
people constituted a chief part of 
his duty upon the Day of Atone- 
ment. (See chap. v. 8.) The 
annual recurrence of that day is 
distinctly referred to more than 
once in this Epistle (see chaps. ix. 
25; x. 1, 3): hence the words now 
before us, which seem to imply 
daily sacrifices thus offered by the 
high priests, have given rise to 
much discussion. Neither the 
morning and evening sacrifices, 
nor the daily meat-offering of the 
high priest, could have been spoken 
of in the terms here used, which in 
their natural meaning suit the 
ritual of the Day of Atonement, 
and that alone. It is true—and 
passages of Philo and the Talmud 
are appositely quoted to illustrate 
the fact—that, as the high priest 
was represented by all other priests, 
their actions were counted as his; 
but it seems impossible to think 
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that the words have no more signi- 
ficance than this. Hither we must 
take “daily” as equivalent to 
“day by day” (as the Jews were 
accustomed to speak of the Day of 
Atonement as “the day ”’),—which 
will give us the meaning, “on 
each recurrence of this sacred 
day ;”” or we must connect the 
word, ‘not with the Jewish high 
priests, but with Jesus alone. The 
order of the Greek would of itself 
suggest this latter arrangement of 
the words. If it is correct, the 
choice of the word ‘‘daily ” presents 
but little difficulty. There could 
be no question of years in regard 
to the ministration of the Lord 
Jesus in the heavenly sanctuary ; 
and “ daily ’? was perhaps the most 
natural word in such a case, when 
the frequently stated repetition of 
a sacrifice was the thought to be 
expressed. 

For this he did once.— 
Rather, once for all. These words 
and those that follow, ‘‘when He 

_ offered up Himself,” are best under- 
stood as a parenthesis. The truth 
stated in the former part @f the 
verse, that Jesus needeth not, like 
the high priests, to offer up sacri- 
fices, first for His own sins and 
then “for those of the people,” 
finds its explanation in verse 28, 
“For the Law,” &c. But, having 
introduced the thought of a sacri- 
fice for the sins of the people—a 
thought not yet expressly men- 
tioned in any part of the Hpistle in 
connection with Jesus, though vir- 
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CHAPTER VIII.— 
® Now of the things which 








tually presented, as we have seen, 
in many earlier words—the writer 
will not pass on without the most 
emphatic statement that such a 
sacrifice was offered, once for all, 
in the sacrifice of Himself. 

@3) For the law maketh 
men high priests which 
have infirmity .. .—Better, 
For the Law appointeth men high 
priests, (men) having infirmity ; but 
the word of the oath, which was after 
the Law, appointeth a Son, who hath 
been perfected for ever. On “the 
word of the oath” see verses 20, 21. 
Coming “after the Law,” it re- 
voked the commandment (verse 18), 
and was not revoked by it. (‘A 
Son,” see chaps. i. 3; v. 8. “ Per» 
fected,” see chaps. li. 10; v. 10.) 
We are not to understand that 
Jesus was first ‘‘perfected”’ and 
then appointed as High Priest: 
this would contradict what has 
just been taught (verse 27), for it 
was as High Priest that He offered 
the sacrifice of Himself. In these 
closing words are united the two 
cardinal predictions of Pss. ii., cx. 
(comp. chap. v. 5, 6): “Thou art My 
Son,” “Thou art a. Priest for 
ever.” 


VIII. 


The mode in which this chapter 
is introduced shows that, in the 
writer's Own arrangement, a new 
division of the argument begins 
here. On examination we shall 
find that there is a clear difference 
between the topics discussed before 
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and after this point; though it 
was hardly possible, and certainly 
was not the intention of the writer, 
strictly to maintain this distinction 
in every particular. Hitherto the 
personal characteristics of the High 
Priest have occupied the chief 
place: from this point to chap. x. 
18 it is His ministration that is 
brought before us. Chap. v. 1—10 
sets forth whatever there is of 
similarity between Jesus and the 
high priests of the Law; the prin- 
cipal subject of chap. vii. is the 
contrast between the priest of whom 
Ps. cx. speaks and all others, in 
respect of dignity (verses 4—7, 9, 
10), right of priesthood (verses 8, 
16), mode of appointment (verses 
20—22), duration of office (verses 
23—25), and freedom from sin 
(verses 26—28). Interwoven with 
this contrast is another—between 
the former dispensation, which has 
failed to attain its purpose, and 
the new covenant and better hope 
(verses 11, 18, 19, 22). The same 
kind of comparison is continued in 
the rest of the section, and not 
between the high priests only, but 
also between the covenants to 
which their ministry belongs. First 
the writer dwells on the place in 
which the high priest ministers 
(chaps. viii. 1—5; ix. 1—5), then 
on his ministration, and especially 
the sacrifice which he presents 
(chaps. vill. 6; ix. 6—x, 18). In 
chaps. viii. 7—13 (ix. 15—19), x. 
15—17, is introduced the thought 
of the contrasted covenants. 


() Now of the things . . — 
Better, Now in the things which we 
are saying (literally, which are being 
said) this is the chief point. Opinion 





has been much divided as to the 
meaning of the first Greek word, 
whether it should be taken ag 
“summary” or as ‘“ chief point,” 
each of these meanings being well 
supported by the usage of the 
language. The words joined with 
it, ‘‘in the things which we are 
saying,” would lead us to prefer 
the second rendering; and when 
the course of the argument is 
traced we find it difficult to be- 
lieve that the writer could express 
a summary of his thought in such 
words as those which follow. 

Who is set.—Better, who sat 
down. Twice before have the words 
of Ps. cx. 1 been thus referred 
to Jesus (chap. i. 8, 13), but their 
full significance in regard to the 
present subject has yet to be 
brought out. When in chap. vii. 
26 we read, “such an high priest 
became us,” we must look to what 
precedes for the explanation—“such 
a one” as has already been por- 
trayed. Here the case is different, 
and the meaning of “such” ig 
found in the description which the 
following words contain. The last 
verse of chap. vil. united the twu 
predictions which pointed to Jesus 
as Priest and King, and the same 
thought is contained here, expressed 
in language which at once recalls 
chap. i. 8. A later passage (chap. 
x. 11, 12) will show that the words 
“sat down” have yet further signi- 
ficance, involving a contrast to the 
continued and ever incomplete 
services of those who “ stood before 
God” in His earthly sanctuary. 
The next verse must be closely 
joined with this, for the contrast 
just spoken of does not imply that 
He no longer “ ministers”? on be- 
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half of men (see chaps. vii. 25; ix. 
24); on the contrary, it is as “a 
minister” of the sanctuary that 
He sat down on the right hand of 
God. 

@ Of the sanctuary.—The 
word here rendered ‘“ minister ”’ 
(see chap. i. 7, 14) is very com- 
monly used in the LXX. for the 
officiating priest. It is difficult, 
however, to decide on the meaning 
of the words here joined with it 
—whether they denote holy things 
or holy place; if the latter, whatis 
the distinction between this holy 
place and “the true tabernacle” ? 
The ordinary usage of the Epistle 
would suggest ‘‘holy place,” and 
perhaps the occurrence of both ex- 
pressions in chap. ix. 11, 12 (where 
there is no doubt as to the transla- 
tion) is sufficient to remove any 
hesitation here. The “sanctuary,” 
therefore, will probably be the 
heavenly counterpart of the Holiest 
Place ; the “true (or, real) Taber- 
nacle,” the counterpart of, the 
sacred Tent of Moses, containing 
both the Holy Place and the 
Holiest of all (chap. ix. 2—4). It 
is not certain that in this place we 
need go beyond this point, though 
in chap. ix. 12 the more developed 
thought may require a closer in- 
terpretation. The Holy of Holies 
is the place of God’s immediate 
presence; the Tabernacle, that of 
God’s appointed service. The 
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latter is expressly mentioned here 
because special reference is to be 
made to its typical representation 
upon earth; this is shown by the 
following words, which point to 
Ex. xxxili. 7. The word rendered 
“true” (which occurs again in 
chaps. ix. 24; x. 22) is full of 
interest, denoting that which is 
contrasted witheverything shadowy 
or imperfect or merely typical ; it 
is a word especially characteristic 
of the Gospel of St. John. (See 
Note on John i. 9.) 


®) This verse and the three fol- 
lowing confirm and illustrate the 
importance of the statement just 
made. The general course of 
thought appears to be as follows: 
—That which stands “ at the head” 
of what we are saying, and gives 
completeness to the whole, is, that 
we have a High Priest who minis- 
ters in heaven itself (verses 1, 2). 
For, whereas the very conception 
of high-priestly duty would, were 
He on earth, exclude Him from 
being a priest at all (verses ‘3, 4), 
like those who “serve a copy of 
the heavenly things” (verse 5), 
He in heaven holds and exercises 
that more excellent ministry of 
which their service was a shadow 
and a type (verse 6). 


That this man have... — 
Better, that this High Priest aleo 
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have somewhat to offer. If these 
words refer to the continued minis- 
tration in the heavenly sanctuary, 
the explanation is found in chap. 
ix. 24; but the meaning may 
simply be that every high priest, 
and therefore the Lord Jesus, must 
have some sacrifice to present to 
God, this being (chap. v. 1) the very 
object of his appointment to the 
office. 

@ For if he were. . 
The oldest Greek MSS. and tw 
important versions read, ‘If then 
He were’’; and two other changes 
in the text of this verse also rest 
on high authority. In its correct 
form the verse will stand thus: Jf 
then He were on earth, He would not 
even be a priest (that is, He would 
not be a priest at all), seeing there 
are those who according to law offer 
the gifts. 'Theargument somewhat 
resembles that of chap. vii. 138, 14; 
there, however, the impediment is 
that of tribe ; here the thought is 
that the place is preoccupied by 
men who by express command are 
bringing the gifts unto God. 

©) Who serve unto . 
Better, men who serve a copy and 
shadow of the heavenly things. So 
in chap. xiii. 10 we read of those 
who ‘‘serve the tabernacle.” On 
the connection of thought, see 
verse 8. “Copy,” not in the sense 
of perfect resemblance, but rather 
a token suggesting and designed to 
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suggest the original. (See Note 
on chap. ix. 23, where the same 
word is used.) “Shadow,” as the 
shadow has no substance or inde- 
pendent existence, but represents 
only the outline of an object. 
(Comp. chap. x. 1, where “‘shadow”* 
is contrasted with “the very 
image’; and Col. ii. 17, where it 
is opposed to “the body.”’) We 
must not confound these words, 
“token” and “shadow,” with the 
“pattern” mentioned in Ex. xxv. 
40, quoted later in this verse. The 
“heavenly things” are ‘‘the sanc- 
tuary” and “the tabernacle” of 
verse 2, the realities to which tho 
true earthly tabernacle corre- 
sponded; their nature can be un- 
derstood only when Christ has 
come as High Priest of the good 
things to come. (See chaps. ix, 
11; x. 1.) That every part of 
God’s earthly house might be a 
fitting emblem of spiritual truth to 
be afterwards revealed, Moses was 
charged in all respects to follow 
the pattern which had been shown 
him in the mount (Ex. xxv. 40). 
Jewish tradition understood these 
words to imply the presentation of 
a heavenly tabernacle to the sight 
of Moses, as a model to be imi- 
tated with exactness; and Ste- 
phen’s words in Acts vii. 44, “ac- 
cording to the pattern” (the same 
word is here used) “which he had 
seen,” convey the same meaning. 
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[In itself, Ex. xxv. 40, when com- 
pared with verse 9 in the same 
chapter, does not necessarily in- 
volve a visible representation. But 
whether we think of a pattern 
shown in vision, or merely of ex- 
plicit direction received by Moses, 
the meaning of “the heavenly 
things” remains the same. The 
view here presented of the Jewish 
tabernacle involves no depreciation, 
except in comparison with “the 
good things to come.” It was only 
a shadow; but it rises above all 
temples and symbols of man’s art 
and device, as being a shadow of 
the heavenly things. 

Was admonished of God.— 
The words “of God” are not in 
the text, but are implied in “ad- 
monished.” (See the Note on 
Luke ii. 26.) “Hath been ad- 
monished:” another example of 
the writer’s characteristic mode of 
regarding Scripture (chap. iv. 9). 

6) But now.—That is, as the 
case really is. (See verse 3.) We 
have here another of those pro- 
portional statements commented on 
in chaps. i. 4; iii, 3; vii. 22. The 
last of these passages is closely 
akin to this. There we read that 
by bow much the Priest appointed 
by the divine oath is raised above 
all other priests, by so much is His 
covenant better than theirs. Here, 
that as He is Mediator of a better 
covenant, in the same proportion 
does His ministry excel that of 
priests on earth. 





Which was established.— 
Better, one that hath been ordained. 
The verb, properly meaning ‘‘ to 
legislate,” has already occurred in 
chap. vil. 11, “the people hath 
received the Law” (literally, hath 
been legislated for). Here, then, a 
word which properly refers to the 
passing of a law is applied to a 
covenant. The explanation must 
be sought in the special nature of 
the covenants of God with man 
(see chap. vii. 22), which are not 
compacts between equals, but ar- 
rangements offered by the divine 
goodness, and made dependent upon 
conditions. Hence such a covenant 
may be spoken of as ordained, en- 
acted, on the basis of promise. On 
the promises (see verses 8—12) 
which are given by God is based 
the “covenant”? which becomes 
the law of His kingdom and the 
declaration of His procedure. The 
man who accepts the promises by 
entering into the conditions laid 
down is dealt with according to 
this law. Here, Jesus is the “Media- 
tor,” in chap. vii. 22 (see Note) the 
“Surety,” of the better covenant. 
The idea is expanded below in chap. 
ix. 15—18. On the tacit compari- 
son with Moses, as mediator of the 
first covenant, see Note on Gal. iii. 
19. 

) For the second.—Rather, 
for a second. This verse connects 
itself with the words “a better 
covenant” in verse 6. The form 
of expression used clearly points to 
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® For finding fault with 
them, he saith, Behold, the 
days come, saith the Lord, 
when I will make a new 
covenant with the house of 
Israel and with the house 
of Judah : not according 
to the covenant that I 


made with their fathers in 
( 
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VIII. Covenant. 
the day when I took them 
by the hand to lead them 
out of the land of Egypt ; 
because they continued not 
in my covenant, and I re- 
garded them not, saith the 
Lord. © For this is the 
covenant that I will make 
with the house of Israel 














the intended inference—that cove- 
nant was faulty, and a place was 
sought for a second; this makes 
plain the connection with verse 8. 
The failure of the first covenant 
was manifest (chap. vii. 11, 18) to 
God, who, whilst the first still 
existed, ‘‘ sought ’’ and found place 
for a second. 

8) Finding fault with them. 
—Not, “with it,’ but with those 
through whom the covenant had 
failed. The following quotation 
(verses 8—12) is taken from Jer. 
xxxi. 31—34. It is the crowning 
point of that collection of prophecies 
which is brought together in chaps. 
XXX. — Xxxill., descriptive of the 
hope ‘and salvation of Israel. ‘The 
characteristics of the prophecy and 
its significance in this place will be 
noticed below (verse 12). ‘The quo- 
tation agrees in the main with the 
LXX. (and, except in verse 11, with 
the text contained in the Alex- 
andrian MS.), and in one clause 
only fails to represent the meaning 
of the Hebrew original. The only 
point requiring notice in this verse 
is the substitution of ‘I will ac- 
complish’’ for “I will make.” The 
new word closely answers to that 
which was used in verse 6, “ or- 
dained.’”’ (See the Note.) 

-® Not according to the 
eovenant.— The difference is 





declared below (verses 10—12). 
‘“‘Tn the day when” they were led 
forth out of Egypt the token of 
God’s covenant was the deliverance 
itself. At Sinai, Ex. xxiv. 7, 8 
(see chap. ix. 18—22), the ‘book 
of the covenant’? was read, and 
“the blood of the covenant,” was 
“sprinkled on the people,” who 
had promised obedience to all the 
words that the Lord had said. 

And I regarded them not.— 
It is here that the translation de- 
parts from the Hebrew, which, as 
is now generally believed, is faith- 
fully represented in our Authorised 
version: “although I was an hus- 
band unto them” (that is, had the 
authority of a husband). The quo- 
tation here follows the LXX. with- 
out change. 

0) I will make.—Literally, I 
will covenant—not the same word 
as in verse 8. 

Israel. — Formerly (verse 8), 
Israel and Judah. When the re- 
union of the nation had once been 
signified, “Israel” could stand 
alone as the name of the one people. 

I will put.—Better, putting my 
laws into their mind, I will also write 
them on their heart. In the former 
clause the Hebrew has, “I will 
put my law in their inward parts ; ” 
the law shall be within them, not 
an external code. In the latter, 
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after those days, saith the 


Lord. 3 I will put? my lawg |1 St. give. 
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Man’s Heart. 


neighbour, and every 
man his brother, saying, 


into their mind,” and write |, yo, 3,,| Know the Lord: for all 
them in’ their hearts: and|,%. | shall know me, from the 


I will be to them a God, 
and they shall be to me a 
people : “ and they shall 
not teach every man his 


upon. 


least to the greatest. 
0) For I will be merciful 
to their unrighteousness, 
and their sins and their 








the “fleshy tablets of the heart”’ 
are contrasted with “the tables of 
the Law.” This is the first of the 
‘better promises.” 

(@) His neighbour.—Rather, 
his fellow-citizen, according ‘to the 
best reading. The second promise 
is the universality of the knowledge 
of God. The divine teaching shall 
not only be internal, but for this 
very reason shall extend to all. 

(?) Merciful. — Literally, pro- 
pitiows. On the kindred word 
“make propitiation,” see chap. ii. 
ee 
To their unrighteousness. 
—Rather, to their unrighteousnesses, 
and their sins will I remember no 
more. The words “and their ini- 
quities”” are omitted by the best 
authorities. Here is given the 
third and chief promise: the 
characteristic of the new covenant 
is the full pardon of sin. 

Of thisnew covenant, “ordained” 
on the three promises of an inward 
revelation, universal knowledte of 
God, and free pardon of sin, Jesus 
is the Mediator. How this is to be 
understood the writer himself will 
feach, for all these promises are 
present (virtually or formally) in 
the last portion of his argument 
(chap. x. 14—18). In part they 
belong to the new covenant from 
the beginning. The pardon is 
spoken of not as a gift to indi- 


viduals, but rather as from the 
first a characteristic of the covenant 
(chaps. ix. 26; x. 18). The first 
promise is seen in the gift of the 
Holy Spirit, and in the teaching 
represented by the Sermon on the 
Mount, in which inward principles 
of life take the place of many an 
outward rule. The second waits 
for full accomplishment, but is 
seen in the abolition of distinctions 
between nation and nation, and the 
common influence of the Holy 
Spirit. 

This subject has presented diffi- 
culties, because it has been for- 
gotten that this Scripture speaks 
of no sudden change in man’s re- 
lation to God. The essential pro- 
mises of the new covenant were not 
unknown under the old. ‘Thy 
law is within my heart,” is the 
saying of one psalmist; ‘Thou 
forgavest the iniquity of my gin,” 
of another. But in regard to the 
nation there was failure. Therites 
of the Law did not lead to the per- 
ception of spiritual truths; ordi- 
nances which were intended tc 
teach the divine intolerance of sin 
became mere ceremonies; external 
sanctions did not preserve the 
nation in true obedience to God’s 
law. To all, the former covenant 
(like the first Tabernacle, chap. ix. 
9) was a parable, explained only 
when the new covenant (which was 
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iniquities will I remember covenant had also. ordi- 
no more. “? In that he | Tee nances? Of nap. ix 1-10. 
saith, A new covenant, he divine ser- The first cove- 
a ae ma ee ae Se op el ee 

ow that which decaye worldly sanc- 22nces. 
and waxeth old is ready to tuary. ® For there was 
vanish away. a tabernacle made; the 
first, wherein was the 
CHAPTER IX.—| 4” | candlestick, and the table, 
© Then verily the first and the shewbread ; which 














in truth before the old, Gal. iii. 17) 
was “ ordained.” 

(3) In that he saith .. .— 
Rather, In saying “new” He hath 
made the first old: now that which 
groweth old and is failing for age is 
nigh unto vanishing away. The 
very language of the prophet con- 
tains a declaration of the speedy 
dissolution of the former covenant. 
If “nigh unto vanishing” at the 
time when Jeremiah wrote, well 
might it now be believed te have 
passed away. 

Ix. 


- © The subject commenced in 
the last chapter (verses 1—6) is 
continued here. 'The mention of 
the “more excellent ministry ”’ led 
to the description of the new cove- 
nant with which it is united 
(verses 6—13). This verse, then, 
attaches itself to the fifth and sixth 
verses of chap. viii. ‘‘ Even the 
first (covenant), then, had ordi- 
nances of divine service and its 
sanctuary, of this world.” The 
“service” is spoken of again in 
verse 6; the ‘‘ ordinances ’’ in verse 
10, where they are called ‘“ carnal.” 
Very similar is the language here, 
for the words so emphatically 
standing at the close of the verse 
are probably descriptive not of the 





“sanctuary ” only, but also of the 
“ ordinances.”” Both place and 
ministrations belonged to this 
world, and thus stand in contrast 
with “the heavenly things” of 
which the Tabernacle was a token 
and shadow. (See Note on chap. 
viii. 5.) The ordinary Greek text 
(here following the first printed 
Greek Testament) has ‘the first 
Tabernacle,” and this reading was 
followed by Tyndale and Cover- 
dale. Al! ancient MSS. omit the 
word : and as, in a long succession 
of verses, ‘‘ covenant ”’ has been the 
leading thought, the rendering of 
the Authorised version is certainly 
correct. 

?) Tabernacle.—It must be 
carefully observed that the Hpistle 
throughout refers tothe Tabernacle, 
and not once to the Temples which 
succeeded it. Though they were 
formed on the same general model, 
their very nature and design neces- 
sitated changes of plan and detail 
which unfitted them for the writer’s 
argument here. So far the Temple 
was a copy of the Tabernacle, and 
so far only was it made “after the 
pattern” that Moses had seen ; and 
so far only was its symbolism of 
divine and not human origin. 

The first, wherein was. .. 
—In verse 6, when the writer 
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® And after the second 
veil, the tabernacle which 
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is called the Holiest of all ; 
® which had the golden 
censer, and the ark of the 





passes from place to ministration, 
he uses the present tense, although 
it is of the Tabernacle that he is 
speaking. The explanation is that 
which has come before us again and 
again : the arrangements prescribed 
in Scripture are to bim ever pre- 
sent, abiding from age to age in 
that unchanging word. Hence 
probably we should here read are 
instead of “were.” The golden 
candlestick, the table, and the 
shewbread are in the Holy Place 
as it is described in the Law. 
With the symbolical meaning of 
the furniture of the Holy Place 
we are not here concerned. The 
writer contents himself with words 
which plainly imply that none of 
the parts and arrangements of the 
Tabernacle were without signifi- 
cance. On the golden candlestick 
(more strictly, Jampstand) see Ex. 
xxv. 81—87, and on the ten candle- 
sticks of the Temple of Solomon, 
1 Kings vii. 49; on the table 
and the shewbread, Ex. xxv. 23— 
30; Lev. xxiv. 5—9 (1 Kings vii. 
48; 2 Chron. iv. 8). It is some- 
what remarkable that the table 
should here be so distinctly men- 
tioned, for usually (both in the 
Bible and in Jewish tradition) no 
special importance appears to be 
assigned to it apart from the offer- 
ing which was placed thereon. 
(Comp., however, Lev. xxiv. 6; 2 
Chron. xiii. 11; Mal. i. 7, 12.) 
This offering is in Hebrew called 
“bread of the face ”—i.e., bread of 
the (divine) Presence; in Matt. xii. 
4, Luke vi. 4, ‘loaves of the set- 
ting forth;” here “the setting 
forth of the loaves.” 


Sanctuary.—Or, holy place. 
The same word is applied to the 
Holy of Holies in chaps. viii. 2; 
ix. 8, 12, 24, 25; x. 19; and pro- 
bably in xiii. 11. This verse and 
the next give the proper names of 
the two parts of the Tabernacle, 
which must be used when the one 
is to be distinguished from the 
other. Where there is no risk of 
mistake the simpler designation is 
sufficient. (See Lev. xvi. 2, 17, 20.) 
It will be observed that here and 
in verses 3, 6, 7, these divisions 
are spoken of as if two distinct 
Tabernacles. 

@) The tabernacle.— Rather, 
a tabernacle which is called the Holy 
of Holies. This literal transla- 
tion of a Hebrew expression for 
“most holy ”’ does not occur in the 
Bible, but has become familiar 
through the Latin sanctum sanc- 
torum. The inner chamber of the 
Tabernacle is in a few passages 
only mentioned separately in the 
Pentateuch as the “ Most Holy 
Place.” (Ex. xxvi, 33, 34), or “the 
Holy Place” (Lev. xvi. 2, e¢ al.). 
In the description of the Temple a 
different word is employed, always 
rendered “ oracle” (1 Kings vi. 16, 
et al.). The veil separating the two 
divisions (described in Ex, xxvi. 31; 
xXxxvi. 35) is here called the second 
veil, by way of distinction from the 
“‘hanging for the door’’ of the Ta- 
bernacle (Hix. xxvi. 36; xxxvi. 37.) 

4 Having a golden censer, 
—Or, having a golden altar of in- 
cense. Hardly any passage in the 
Epistle has given rise to more con- 
troversy than this; and even now 
opinions are greatly divided. The 
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the Covenant. 


was the golden pot that 
had manna, and Aaron’s 














question raised does not merely con- 
cern the interpretation of a single 
verse, but has been brought into 
prominence in all recent discussions 
as to the authorship of the Epistle. 
It will be possible to notice all im- 
portant points in the controversy 
without entering into any discus- 
sion of the Greek, for it is allowed 
on both sides that the word here 
used—thumiaterion (which simply 
means an instrument ora place con- 
nected with the offering of incense) 
will admit of either rendering. The 
usage of the LXX., in most cases 
peculiarly helpful in this Kpistle, 
throws little light on the matter ; 
for this word is entirely absent 
from the descriptions in the Penta- 
teuch, and occurs twice only in later 
books (Ezek. viii. 11; 2 Chron. 
Xxvi. 19—both times for ‘‘censer”’). 
The Pentateuch, indeed, makes no 
mention of a special censer for the 
use of the high priest on the Day of 
Atonement (Lev. xvi. 12); but, as 
. we learn from the Mishna, the later 
law not‘only prescribed a censer of 
gold, bat laid stress on the par- 
ticular kind of gold. On the other 
hand, in Philo and Josephus the 
word here used is the regular desig- 
nation of the altar of incense. That 
altar, it is true, was not of gold, 
only overlaid with gold; but asone 
of its names in common use was 
‘the golden altar ” (Ex. xl. 5, et al.) 
this point is of no moment. If we 
look at internal probabilities, it is 
hard to decide which would be more 
surprising—the special mention of 
the censer (by the side of the ark 
and the cherubim) in this descrip- 
tion of the Most Holy Place, or the 
absence of all notice of the incense- 








altar, which held so important a 
place in connection with the cere- 
monies of the Day of Atonement. 
Hence, though ‘‘censer” has 
(mainly through the influence of 
the Vulgate) been the more familiar 
rendering, the most eminent modern 
commentators have, with some 
marked exceptions, adopted the 
other view. Probably there would 
be little difference of opinion on 
the question, were it not that the 
words here used seem to assign to 
the altar of incense a place within 
the veil. As, however, there are 
the strongest reasons for believing 
that the golden censer was not kept 
in the Holiest Place, this difficulty 
applies almost equally to both inter- 
pretations. At first sight the diffi- 
culty is very great. The incense- 
altar and the ark are coupled to- 
gether, and the word which de. 
scribes their relation to the Holiest 
Place is that which, a little later in 
this verse, distinctly signifies “‘con- 
taining.” So weighty is this con- 
sideration that many have been 
unable to avoid the conclusion that 
the writer has erred in this matter 
of detail; and various suppositions 
have been resorted to in explanation 
of his mistake. (See Introduction.) 
But, to take the lowest ground, 
surely ignorance on such a point is 
inconceivable. Not only are the 
notices in Exodus perfectly plain, 
but passages in Philo and Josephus 
show how customary in the writer’s 
own age it was to speak of the threa 
sacred objects in the Holy Place— 
the candlestick, the table, and the 
golden altar. There must exist 
some special reason for this con- 
nection of the altar with the Most 
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rod that budded, and the 
tables of the covenant ; 





Holy Place—a connection which 
(we may well believe) would have 
been otherwise expressed had the 
writer held it possible that readers, 
familiar with the facts, could regard 
his language as even ambiguous. 
Such a reason will be found to be 
suggested by the language of the 
Pentateuch, and by the ceremonial 
of the Day of Atonement. In Ex. 
xxx. 6, Moses receives special in- 
junction to place the altar of in- 
cense “ before the veil, that is by 
the ark of the testimony, before the 
mercy-seat that is over the testi- 
- mony;” similarly in Ex. xl. 5. 
The purification of this altar is 
most expressly associated with the 
purification of the Holiest Place on 
the Day of Atonement: this stands 
out in strong relief both in the Pen- 
tateuch (see Exod. xxx. 10; Lev. 
xvi. 18) and in the Mishna. The 
typical significance of the altar of 
incense (comp. Rey. viii. 3, 4; ix. 
13) we might also show to be in 
full harmony with the thought here 
presented. ‘There is, however, one 
eee in the Old Testament (1 
ings vi. 22) which appears to give 
direct best to what these 
other passages imply ; for there the 
true translation must be, “also the 
whole altar that belongeth to the 
oracle he overlaid with gold.” * 
Ark of the covenant.— 
(Num. x. 33; Deut. xxx1. 26, ef a/.), 
often called “the ark of the testi- 
mony,” i.¢., the ark containing the 


* Some interesting remarks on this pas- 
sage will be found in a paper by Dr. Milli- 
gan in the Bible Educator, vol. iii. p. 230). 
His suggestion is that the writer, jayne 
in mind the Day of Atonement, sees the 
Tabernacle with its inner veil withdrawn. 
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© and over it the cheru- 
bims of glory shadowing 





tables of the Ten Commandments, 
which were the symbol of the cove- 
nant of God with the people. (See 
Ex. xxv. 10—16.) 

Wherein was... .—Rather, 
wherein are (see verse 2) a golden 
pot having the manna, &c. In Ex. 
xvi. 58, 34, and Num. xvii. 10, 11, 
the pot containing ‘‘an omer of 
manna,’ and also Aaron’s rod, are 
said to have been laid up “before 
the testimony.” ‘This is often un- 
derstood as meaning “before the 
ark of the testimony ;’’ but it is as 
natural to suppose that these memo- 
rials were placed inside the ark in 
front of the tables. 1 Kings viii. 
9 clearly suggests that the ark had 
at one time contained more than the 
tables of stone, and so it has been 
understood by Jewish commenta- 
tors. There is no mention ofa 
“ golden” vessel in the Hebrew of 
Ex. xvi. 83; the word is added in 
the LXX. It willbe observed that 
this epithet is mentioned three times 
in the verse: such splendour was 
natural in the sanctuary “of this 
world ” (verse 1). 

© Cherubims of glory.—See 
Ex. xxv. 18—22; xxix. 48; Num. 
vii. 89; Ezek. x. 19, 20. As these 
passages will show, the reference is 
to the glory which appeared above 
the mercy-seat. (See Note on chap. 
i. 8.) This is the only express men- 
tion of the cherubim in the New 
Testament; but see the Notes on 
Rev. iv. 6, e¢ seq. 

The mercy-seat (literally, the 
propitiatory) is the rendering 
adopted in the LXX. for the He- 
brew Capporeth, signifying the 
golden covering of the ark (Ex. 
xxv. 17). Whether the Hebrew 
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the mercy-seat ; of which 
we cannot now speak par- 
ticularly. © Now when 
these things were thus or- 
dained, the priests went 
always into the first taber- 
nacle, accomplishing the 
service of God. ©” But 
into the second went the 
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high priest alone once 
every year, not without 
blood, which he offered for 
himself, and for the errors 
of the people: © the Holy 
Ghost this signifying, that 
the way into the holiest of 
all was not yet made mani- 
fest, while as the first 














word properly denotes covering or 
bears the meaning which is ex- 
pressed by the Greek translation, is 
a disputed question into which we 
cannot here enter. The act of ex- 
piation with which the Greek name 
at all events stands connected is 
that of Lev. xvi. 10—14. It is 
noteworthy that in 1 Chron. xxviii. 
11 the Most Holy Place itself is 
called “the house of the mercy- 
seat.” (See the Note on Rom. 
iii. 25.) 

Of which—viz., all things that 
the Holy Place and the Holy of 
Holies contained. 

Particularly — i.e., severally, 

-one by one. 

©) Now when these things 
were thus ordained . 
Better, And when these things have 
been thus prepared, into the first 
tabernacle the priests enter continu- 
ally, accomplishing the services. As 
has been already observed (verse 
2), the present tense is used 
throughout these verses (6—10), 
not because the writer refers to 
the services as still continuing, but 
because he is still tracing the ordi- 
nance of Scripture. It is of the 
Tabernacle alone that he speaks. 
The words of verse 4: would have 
been entirely incorrect in regard 
to the temple of his day, in which 
the Most Holy Place was empty. 





The service.—Comp. Ex, xxx. 
7, 8; Lev. xxiv. 1—8. 

”) Went .. . offered. — 
Rather, entereth . . offereth. 

Evrors. — Literally, ignorances. 
(See chaps. v. 2, 3; vii. 27.) By 
‘‘once in the year” we must of 
course understand on one day of 
the year, viz., the tenth day of 
Tisri. On that day, according to 
Lev. xvi., it was the duty of the 
high priest to enter the Holy of 
Holies twice: (1) with the incense 
and with the blood of the bullock, 
his own sin-offering (Lev. xvi. 12 
—14); (2) with the blood of the 
same bullock and that of the goat, 
the sin-offering for the people 
(verses 15—19). In the ritual de- 
scribed in the tract ‘‘Joma” of the 
Talmud, he is said to enter four 
times; the first ministration being 
separated into its two parts (offer- 
ing incense, sprinkling the blood of 
the bullock), and afourth entering 
(to bring out the censer) being 
added. 

8) That the way into the 
holiest of all was not yet 
made manifest.—Rather, that 
the way into the sanctuary has not 
yet been made manifest. By “ sanc- 
tuary,” or “holy place,” is here 
meant the Holy of Holies; not, 
however, as existing upon earth, in 
type and figure, but in the sense of 
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tabernacle was yet stand- 
ing: © which was a figure 
for the time then present, 
in which were offered both 





chaps viii. 2 and ix. 24. These ex- 
ternal arrangements show that the 
way into the Holy Place (of the 
Tabernacle) is not open: by this 
the Holy Spirit, whose word we are 
reading whenever we trace the in- 
junctions of the Law, teaches this 
See that the way into God’s 
immediate presence is not yet 
manifest. 

While as the first taber- 
nacle was yet standing.— 
Rather, while the first tabernacle 
yet has place (or, standing), i.e., 
whilst there exists such a distinction 
as that between “the first Taber- 
nacle ”’ (verse 6), and ‘‘the second.” 
It is impossible to understand “the 
first Tabernacle” in any other 
sense than that which it bears in 
the early part of the sentence—the 
Holy Place as distinguished from 
the Holiest of all. This outer 
Tabernacle, however, may be 
looked at from different points of 
view. On the one hand, it was 
the place from which (as well as 
from the inner sanctuary) the 
people generally were excluded; 
and on the other, it was the place 
beyond which the ministration of 
the priests in general miglit not 
extend. It is the latter that cor- 
responds to the thought of this 
verse. The contrast between the 
body of priests and the people 
hardly meets us once in the whole 
Epistle, except in a very small 
number of general statements 
(chaps. vii. 14; viii. 4; ix. 6); the 
only contrast is between the one 
Priest or High Priest and all who 
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gifts and sacrifices, that 
could not make him that 
did the service perfect, as 
pertaining to the con- 











approach unto God through Him. 
Not the Jewish economy, but that 
to which it pointed, is the subject 
of the writer's thoughts: Christ’s 
people are now the priests, who 
offer through Him their constant 
sacrifice. (See chaps. xii. 28; 
xiii. 10, 18, 15.) Those who minis- 
tered in “the first Tabernacle” 
(who are looked upon merely as 
substitutes for the people, perform- 
ing the “services” in their place, 
and as their representatives) were 
excluded, not from entrance only, 
but even from sight of the place 
of God’s presence. What was 
thereby “signified”? we have al- 
ready seen. 

@) Which was a figure ... 
—Rather, Which is a parable unto 
the time present, according to which 
(parable) are offered both gifts and 
sacrifices, which cannot perfect, as to 
the conscience, him that doeth the 
service. The general meaning may 
be given thus: “this first Taber.. 
nacle” (i.e., the existence of an 
outer as distinguished from an 
inner sanctuary) is a parable for 
the period connected with it (liter- 
ally, “for the season that stands 
near it,” the adjacent period, so to 
speak): and in full accordance 
with the parabolic character of the 
first Tabernacle (see verse 8) is the 
presentation of offerings which have 
no power to accomplish the perfect 
end of worship in the case of any 
worshipper. The priests offered 
sacrifices to God, but were limited 
to the outer sanctuary, which was 
not the place of God’s manifested 
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ing; “ neither by the 
blood of goats and calves, 











presence ; a fit symbol this of offer- 
ings which cannot purify the con- 
science (see verse 14; chap. x. 1). 
The above rendering follows the 
best reading of the Greek; in the 
ordinary text, the relative “which,” 
in the second clause, refers to “the 
time,” not to “the first Taber- 
nacle.”’ 

(°) Which stood only in 
. » »—Better, only joined with 
meats and drinks and divers wash- 
ings—carnal ordinances, wmposed 
until a time of reformation. Here 
again the best authorities correct 
the received Greek text, omitting 
“and” before the word “carnal,” 
and so altering the next word as to 
make it descriptive of the “ gifts 
and sacrifices’ mentioned in verse 
9. These sacrifices—looked at in 
themselves, as powerless to attain 
the end designed (chap. x. 1, 4)— 
are mere appendages of such regu- 
lations as deal with meats and 
drinks and washings. The cha- 
racter of this latter class of ordi- 
nances no one could mistake ; and 
what the writer here says is that 
these powerless sacrifices belong to 
the same line of things. On the 
“‘ washings”? see Note on chap. vi. 
2. The preceding words would 
most naturally refer to meats, &c., 
of which men were required to par- 


take (as Ex. xii.; Lev. vii. 15, et | ( 


al.); but no doubt include the 





various restrictions and distinctions 
of the ceremonial law (Lev. xi. ; 
Num. vi., e a/.). All these are 
“ordinances of flesh,’ ordinances 
which relate to the outward state 
of things only; closely connected 
with the maintenance of external 
privileges and relations, but (in 
themselves) nothing more. “ Im- 
posed,” comp. Acts xv. 10: “refor- 
mation,” chap. viii. 7—12. 


(4, 12) The changes of translation 
required in these verses are not 
considerable in themselves, but 
important for the sake of bringing 
out the unity of the sentence and 
the connection of its parts. But 
Christ having come a High Priest of 
the good things to come (or, the good 
things that are to come, see below), 
through the greater and more perfect 
Tabernacle, not made with hands, 
that is to say, not of this creation, 
also not through blood of goats and 
calves, but through His own blood, 
entered once for all into the Holy 
Place, having won eternal Redemp- 
tion. With verse 11 begins the 
contrast to the first verse, In that 
we read of the first covenant as 
possessing ordinances of service 
and its holy place—both, however, 
‘‘ of this world,” and the following 
verses describe the sanctuary itself 
1—5) and the ordinances (6—10). 
Now, the Mediator of the New 
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Covenant (chap. viii. 6), “ Christ,” 
whose name brings with it the 
thought of the satisfaction of all 
hope and fulfilment of all promises, 
has appeared as High Priest; and 
entering into the true Holy of 
Holies has accomplished once for 
all what the earlier ministrations 
typified. This is the main thought; 
but in few versions do the single 
words require more careful study. 
The various-reading mentioned 
above, “the good things that are 
to come,” is very interesting. It 
is not supported by a large number 
of authorities, but amongst them 
are the Vatican MS. (whose guid- 
ance, it may be{remarked, we shall 
soon lose, as the ancient text breaks 
off suddenly in the middle of a word 
in verse 14), the Claromontane MS., 
and two Syriac versions. One 
strong argument in its favour pre- 
sents itself on a comparison with 
chap. x. 1 (where there is no doubt 
about the reading), “the good 
things to come.” A scribe who 
had in mind those words, confirmed 
by the repeated occurrence of a 
similar thought in different parts 
of the Epistle (chaps. ii. 5; vi. 5), 
might easily substitute them for 
words expressing a less familiar 
thought. The two phrases differ 
more in form than in reality. In 
one we look at the new order of 
things, which is never to pass away, 
as already introduced by Christ 
(see Note on chap. i. 2); and inthe 
other the same new order is thought 
of as-future to those who waited 
through long ages for “ the Christ,” 
and in its consummation still future 
to ourselves (chap. vi. 5). The 
form of expression romiuds us of 


chap. ili. 1, where Jesus is called 
the High Priest of our confession 
(compare also Mal. iii. 1, ‘‘the 
Messenger of the covenant”): He 
is associated with “the good 
things” as having brought them 
in, as. Mediator of the covenant to 
which they belong. 

Through (or, by means of) the 
more perfect Tabernacle, through 
(or, by means of) His own blood, 
Christ entered into the Holy Place. 
The two-fold reference to the type 
is very plain. It was by passing 
through “the first Tabernacle” that 
the high priest reached the Holiest 
Place; it was by means of the 
blood of the sin-offering that he 
was enabled to enter into that place 
of God’s presence (verse 7). But 
what in the antitype answers to this 
Tabernacle? ‘The expression of 
chap.iv. 14, perhaps, first presents 
itself to the mind: if, however, we 
were right in understanding the 
words “that has passed through 
the heavens” as descriptive of our 
.Lord’s ascension far above all 
heavens (Eph. iv. 10), it seems evi- 
dent that this verse is no real 
parallel. In chap. x. 20 the thought 
is somewhat different, but yet 
sufficiently akin to be suggestive 
in regard to these words. There 
the veil is spoken of as symbolising 
“the flesh” of our Lord. Here we 
have in all probability an extension 
of the same thought, “the more 
perfect Tabernacle” being the 
human nature of our Lord. We 
think at once of a number of pas- 
sages presenting the same idea: 
“The Word was made flesh, and 
made His tabernacle among us” 
(John i. 14); “He spake of the 
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temple of His body ” (John ii. 19) ; 
“The Father that dwelleth in Me” 
(John xiv. 10); “In Him dwelleth 
all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily”? (Col. ii. 9). As in Him 
God gave to the world the first 
true revelation of Himself (chap. i. 
2), God’s dwelling-place amongst 
His people was a type of the In- 
carnate Word. The symbolism of 
the present verse compels us to 
think of the first and second Taber- 
nacles as separate. It was other- 
wise in chap. vill. 2, a verse which 
can only receive its proper explana- 
tion when the words now before us 
are considered, There the refer- 
ence is to the High Priest who has 
already entered the Holest Place 
and has “sat down at the right 
hand” of God. The distinction of 
outer and inner sanctuary has dis- 
appeared; and, carrying out more 
fully the thought of the passages 
quoted above, we may say that, as 
“the sanctuary” of chap. vill. 2 
symbolises the place of God’s im- 
' mediate presence, “ the true Taber- 
nacle ” represents the place of His 
continued and unceasing revelation 
of Himself to man, ‘‘in Christ.” 
There is no difficulty now in ex- 
plaining the epithets, “greater,” 
“more perfect,’’ ‘‘ not-of this crea- 
tion.” By means of this assump- 
tion of human nature He received 
power to become High Priest, 
power also to become Himself the 
sin-offering. Once before only in 
the Epistle have we read of this 
two-fold relation of our Lord to 
the sacrificial act. There it is 
mentioned parenthetically (chap. vii. 
26) and by anticipation, here it is 
the leading thought (verses 14, 26, 
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28; chap. x. 10, e al.). The 
efficacy of this offering is taken up 
again in verses 13, 14; the entering 
into the Holiest Place, in the latter 
part of the chapter. Anew thought 
is introduced in the last words of 
this verse, “having won eternal 
redemption.” ‘Through the sacrifice 
atonement has been made and sin 
expiated: the blessing won, which 
in chap. v. 9 is called eternal salva- 
tion (see Note on chap. vii. 25), is 
here “eternal redemption.” ‘The 
latter figure enlarges the former by 
the additional thought of the pay- 
ment of a price. The deliverance 
of man from God’s wrath and the 
penalty of sin, which Jesus effected 
by means of the offering of Him- 
self, is the “eternal redemption 
which He won” (see verse 14, and 
Eph. i. 7). The words, “for us,” 
are not in the text: they are too 
intimately present in the whole 
thought to need direct expression. 

(3) For if the blood of bulls 
and of goats.—This verse con- 
nects itself with the last words of 
verse 12, “ having won eternal re- 
demption,” showing why our hope 
may rise so high. The sacrifice 
is mentioned here in words slightly 
different from those of verse 11; 
but in each case the writer’s 
thought is resting on the sin-offer- 
ing of the Day of Atonement, a 
bullock for the high priest himself, 
a goat for the people. (There is 
no distinct reference in this Epistle 
to the “‘scapegoat” sent into the 
wilderness.) 

And the ashes of an heifer. 
—The nineteenth chapter of Num- 
bers is wholly occupied with the 
remarkable institution here referred 
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to. A red heifer without spot was 
slain and wholly burnt, “with 
cedar-wood and hyssop and scarlet,” 
and the ashes were laid up in a 
clean place without the camp. 
“And for the unclean they shall 
take of the ashes of the burning of 
the sin-offering, and running water 
shall be put thereto in a vessel: and 
a clean person shall take hyssop and 
dip it in the water and sprinkle 

. .. upon the unclean” (verses 
17—19). The “ unclean” are those 
that have been defiled by touching 
the dead body of a man, or by 
being in any way brought into con- 
nection with death. It is said that 
on the third and seventh days of 
the-high priest’s week of prepara- 
tiqn for the Day of Atonement (see 
Note on chap. vii. 26), he was 
sprinkled with this water of purifi- 
cation, lest he should inadvertently 
have contracted such defilement. 

Sanctifieth to the purifying 
of the flesh.—Better, sanctify 
unto the cleanness of the flesh. As 
we have seen already (verse 10), 
the writer is looking at the intrinsic 
character of the sacrifices (chap. x. 
4) and rites of purification, apart 
from their importance as marks of 
obedience or their value to those 
who were able to discern their 
spiritual lessons. They could not 
cleanse the conscience (verse 9) ; 
but they could and did remove what 
the Law accounted “‘ uncleanness,”’ 
and disabilities connected with the 
outward life and religious niorap 
of the commonwealth. 

(4) Through the eternal 
Spirit. — Better, through an 





eternal Spirit ; for in a passage of 
so much difficulty it is important 
to preserve the exact rendering of 
the Greek, and the arguments 
usually adduced seem insufficient 
to justify the ordinary translation. 
By most readers of the Authorised 
version, probably, these words are 
understood as referring to the Holy 
Spirit, whose influence continually 
rested on “the Anointed One of 
God” (Acts x. 38). For this 
opinion there seems to be no foun- 
dation in the usage of the New 
Testament, and it is not indicated 
by anything in the context. The 
explanation of the words must 
rather be sought in the nature of 
our Lord, or in some attribute of 
that nature. There are a few pas- 
sages, mainly in the Epistles of St. 
Paul, in which language somewhat 


similar is employed in. regard to. 


the spirit (ynewna) of our Lord. 
The most remarkable of these are 
Rom. i. 4, where “spirit of holi- 
ness” is placed in contrast with 
“flesh; and 1 Tim. iii. 16, “in 
spirit.’ On the latter Bishop 
Ellicott writes: ‘im spirit, in the 
higher sphere of His divine life: 
the pnewma of Christ is not here 
the: Holy Spirit, but the higher 
principle of spiritual life, which 
was not the Divinity (this would 
be an Apollinarian assertion), but 
especially and intimately united 
with it.” (Another passage of 
great interest is 1 Pet. iii. 18. 
The attribute “eternal” is explaine 
by chap. vii. 18, 19, “according 
to power of indissoluble life (He 
hath become priest), for of Him if 
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is testified, Thou art a priest for 
ever.’ Through this spirit, a 
spirit of holiness, a spirit of indis- 
soluble life, He offered Himselt to 
God. This made such a self-offer- 
ing possible; this gave to the 
offering infinite worth. In the 
words which stand in contrast with 
these (verse 13) we read of the 
death of animals which had no 
ower over their own transient 
ife ; He who was typified in every 
high priest and in every victim, 
“through an eternal spirit,” of 
Himself laid down His life (John 
x. 18), offering Himself to God in 
the moment and article of death, 
—offered Himself in His constant 
presence in the MHoliest Place 
(verse 24). 

Without spot.—Theword here 
used is frequently applied in the 
LXX. to the victims ‘“ without 
blemish” that were offered in sa- 
crifice. The sinlessness of Jesus 
is expressed under the same meta- 
phor in 1 Pet. i. 19. 

Purge your conscience 
from dead works to serve the 
living God.—Better, cleanse our 
conscience from dead works to serve 
a Living God. The word “ cleanse ”’ 
is akin to ‘‘ cleanness” in verse 13. 
Authorities are divided between 
“our” and “your”; but the 
former is probably the better read- 
ing. Once before, in chap. vi. 1, 
the writer has spoken of “ dead 
works.” (See the Note.) It is 
here, however, that the significance 
most fully appears; for we cannot 
doubt that there exists a reference 
to the purification made necessary 
by all contact with death. (See 
verse 13.) Since the works are 








dead because they had no share in 
true life, which is the life of God, 
the last words bring before us the 
thought of a Living God (chap. iii. 
12). This thought also stands con- 
nected with “eternal Spirit,’ for 
those who are cleansed through the 
offering of Christ shall share His 
relation to the Living God. The 
contrast is in every respect com- 
plete. From the whole number of 
Jewish rites had been selected 
(verse 13) the two which most 
fully represented the purification 
from sin and from pollutionthrough 
death, in order that this complete- 
ness of antithesis might be attained. 
It is not necessary to trace the 
details of the contrast. In each 
and in all we read the ‘ How much 
more!” 

(4) And for this cause.—Or, 
And because of this. This verse 
looks back to the great truth of 
verses 11, 12, which the last two 
verses have served to confirm and 
place in bolder relief. “Christ 
through His own blood entered 
once for all into the Holy Place, 
having won eternal redemption ; 
and by reason of this He is the 
Mediator of a covenant, a new 
covenant, in order that they who 
have been called may receive the 
promise of the eternal inheritance.” 
For “the new testament” we must 
certainly read a new covenant : 
whatever may be thought of the 
following group of verses, the ren- 
dering testament has no place here. 
The leading thought of chap. viii. 
is the establishment of a new cove- 
nant, and the former covenant has 
been referred to three times in this 
very chapter (verses 1, 4). 
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testament, they which are 
called might receive the 
promise of eternal in- 
heritance. © For where 








That by means of death.— 
Rather, that, death having taken 
place for redemption from the trans- 
gressions, &c. The first covenant 
had been broken by “transgres- 
sions :’’ unless there be redemption 
from these—that is, from the bond- 
age of penalty which has resulted 
from these—there can be no promise 
and no new covenant. In respect 
of this bondage, this penalty, the 
death of Christ was a ransom—an 
offering to God looked at in the 
light of a payment in the place of 
death, service, or penalty due. 
When debt and payment are 
changed into the corresponding 
ideas of sin and punishment, the 
ransom gives place to the sin- 
offering, of which the principle was 
the acknowledgment of death de- 
served, and the vicarious suffering 
of death. So far our thought has 
rested on the removal of the results 
of the past. The covenant and the 
promise relate to the establishment 
of the better future. Death was 
necessary alike for both. The 
offering of Christ’s life (Matt. xx. 
28) was a ransom or an offering 
for sin; it was also a sacrifice 
inaugurating a new covenant, which 
contained the promise of the eternal 
inheritance. See verses 16—18; 
also Gal. iii. 18, 14, where the 
thought is very similar. 

They which are called.— 
More clearly, they that have been 
ealled. (See Acts ii. 39; Rom. i. 
6, 7; 2 Thess. ii, 13, 14.) In 
chap. iii. 1 we have a similar 
expression, ‘‘partakers of a heavenly 











calling: ” there also the idea of 
sonship (chap. ii. 10), with its right 
of “inheritance,” is certainly 
present. 

(6). Testament.—As has been 
already pointed out, the greatest 
difference of opinion has existed 
in regard to the meaning of the 
Greek word diathéké in this 
passage. (See Note on chap. vii. 
22.) It will be seen at once that 
the interpretation of this verse 
and the next entirely depends 
on that one question. If “ testa- 
ment’’ is the correct meaning of 
the Greek word, the general sense 
of the verses is well given in the 
Authorised version. A few com- 
mentators even agree with that 
version in carrying back the idea 
of testament into verse 15, although 
in the other two places in which 
the word is joined with “Mediator” 
(chaps. viii. 6; xii. 24) they adhere 
to the ordinary rendering, “ cove- 
nant.”” By most, however, it is 
held that a new thought is intro- 
duced in the present verse. The 
writer, it is urged, having spoken 
of a promise of an inheritance, 
(verse 15), and a promise that 
cannot be made valid unless death 
take place, avails himself of the 
illustration which a second (and 
very common) meaning of the 
leading word affords ; and though 
a covenant has hitherto been in his 
thoughts, he adds interest and 
force to his argument by calling 
up the analogy of a testament or 
will. It is further urged that this 
procedure will not seem unnatural if 
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we reflect that the diatheké between 
God and man is never exactly ex- 
pressed by covenant, since it is not 
of the nature of a mutual compact 
between equals. (See chap. vii. 
22.) The position is chiefiy de- 
fended by two arguments:—(1) 
verse 16, being a general maxim, 
gives no intelligible sense in regard 
to a covenant, but is easy and 
natural as applied to a will. (2) 
A Greek word used in verse 17, 
where the literal translation is 
‘over (the) dead,” cannot be used 
of sacrifices of slain animals, but 
of men only. This, we believe, is 
a fair statement of the case on the 
one side; and it may. be fully 
acknowledged that, if verses 16, 17 
stood alone, and if they were 
written of Gentile rather than 
Jewish usage, the case would be 
very strong. As it is we are com- 
pelled to believe that the difficulties 
which this interpretation brings 
with it are beyond comparison more 
serious than those which it removes. 
(1) There is no doubt that in the 
overwhelming majority of New 
Testament passages the meaning 
covenant must be assigned. By 
many high authorities these verses 
are considered to contain the only 
exception. (2) In the LXX. the 
word is extremely, common, both 
for the covenants of God and 
for compacts between man and 
man. (See Note on chap. vii. 22). 
(8) The application of diathéké in 
this Epistle rests on the basis of 
the Old Testament usage, the key 
passage being Jer. xxxi.' 31—384, 
quoted at length in chap. viii. 
With that quotation this passage 
is linked by the association of 








diathéké with Mediator in verse 15 
and chap. viii. 6, and with “the 
first” in verse 15 and in chaps. viii. 
13 and ix. 1. (4) In the verses 
which follow this passage the 
meaning covenant must certainly 
return, as a comparison of verse 20 
with the verse of Exodus which it 
quotes (chap. xxiv. 8) will show. 
(5) It is true that the idea of 
“death ” has appeared in verse 15, 
but it is the death of a sin-offering ; 
and there is no natural or easy 
transition of thought from an 
expiatory death to the death of a 
testator. And yet the words which 
introduce verses 16 and 18 (“ For” 
and ‘“‘ Wherefore”) show that we 
are following the course of an 
argument. (6) Though to us verse 
16 may present a very familiar 
thought, we must not forget that 
to Jews dispositions by will were 
almost altogether unknown. Were 
it granted that a writer might for 
illustration avail himself of a second 
meaning which a word he is using 
might happen to bear, this liberty 
would only be taken if by that 
means familar associations could 
be reached, and the argument or 
exhortation could be thus urged 
home. In an Epistle steeped in 
Jewish thought such a transition 
as that suggested would be inex- 
plicable. There are other con- 
siderations of some weight which 
might be added; but these seem 
sufficient to prove that, even if the 
difficulties of interpretation should 
prove serious, we must not seek to 
remove them by wavering in our 
rendering of diathékéin these verses, 
We believe, therefore, that the 
true translation of verses 16, 17, 
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must be the following: For where 
a covenant is, there must of necessity 
be brought im the death of the 
covenanter. For a covenant is of 
force when there hath been death 
(literally, over the dead) ; for hath 
it ever any strength while the cove- 
nanter liveth? In verse 15 we 
- have seen the two-fold reference 
of the death of Jesus, to the 
past and to the future. As 
High Priest He has offered Him- 
self as a sin-offering to cleanse 
the conscience from dead works; 
the same offering is also looked 
on as a ransom redeeming from 
the penalty of past transgressions ; 
and, still by means of His death, 
He has, as Mediator, established a 
new covenant. We are reminded 
at once of the words of Jesus 
Himself, “This cup is the new 
covenant in My blood” (1 Cor. xi. 
25). It is this very thought which 
the writer proceeds to develop: a 
covenant cannot be established 
witho.'t death—cannot exist at all. 
That amongst Jews and Greeks 
and Romans alike covenants were 
confirmed by sacrifice we need not 
pause to prove; of this usage we 
have the earliest example in Gen. 
xy. In such sacrifices, again, there 
is “brought in,” or assewmed, the 
death of him who makes the cove- 
nant. There will, not, perhaps, be 
much difficulty in accepting this as 
amaxim. The conflict of opinion 
really begins when we ask in what 
manner this isassumed. The usual 
answer is, that the death of victims 
is emblematic of the punishment 
which the contracting parties im- 
precated on themselves if they 
should break their compact. It 
may have been so amongst the 








Greeks and Romans, though this 
is doubtiul.* Amongst the Jews, 
however, the analogy of their gene- 
ral sacrificial system, in which the 
victim represented the offerer, 
renders such an explanation very 
improbable. As to the precise 
idea implied in this representation, 
it is not easy to speak with cer- 
tainty. It has been defined in two 
opposite ways. In the death of 
the victim each contracting party 
may be supposed to die either as to 
the futwre, in respect of any power 
of altering the compact (the cove- 
nant shall be as safe from violation 
through change of intention as if 
the covenanter were removed by 
death); or as to the past, to the 
former state of enmity each is now 
dead. It is not necessary for our 
argument to decide such a question 
as this. The only material points 
are, that a covenant must be es- 
tablished over sacrifices, and that 
in such a sacrifice ‘“‘the death of 
him that made the covenant’? must 
in some manner be ‘‘ brought in” or 
assumed. There remains only theap- 
plication to the particular covenant 
here spoken of. If this be taken ag 
made between God and man, the 
sacrificial death of Jesus in man’s 
stead ratified the covenant for ever, 
the former state of separation being 
brought to an end in “the recon- 
ciliation” of the gospel. The 
peculiar character of verse 15, 
however (see above), seems rather 
to suggest that, as Jesus is set forth 
as High Priest and sacrifice, so He 





* See Mr. Wratislaw’s very interesting 
note in his ‘‘Notes and Dissertations,” 
pp. 155, 156. The whole subject is very 
carefully treated-in an admirable pam- 
phlet by Professor Forbes, of Aberdeen. 
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strength at all while the 
testator liveth. “ Where- 
upon neither the first testa- 
ment was dedicated! with- 
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1 xinea,| according to the law, he 


with Blood. 


out blood. © For when 
Moses had spoken every 
precept to all the people 








is both the Author of the covenant 
and the sacrifice which gives to it 
validity. In this case we see re- 
presented im His sacrifice the death 
of each “‘covenanter.”” (The tran- 
sition from ‘“ Mediator ’’ to Giver 
of the covenant is not greater than 
that which the other interpretation 
requires—a transition from a medi- 
ator of a testament to a testator.) 
There are minor points relating to 
details in the Greek which cannot 
be dealt with here. Of the two 
arguments quoted above, the former 
has, we hope, been fully met; 
though (it may be said in passing) 
it would be easier to give up verse 
16 as a general maxim, and to re- 
gard it as applying only to a cove- 
nant between God and sinfu/ man, 
than to divorce the whole passage 
from the context by changing 
“covenant” into “will.” One 
point of interest must not be 
omitted. There are coincidences 
of expression with Ps. 1.5 which 
make it very probable that that 
Psalm, memorable in the develop- 
ment of the teaching of the Old 
Testament, was distinctly in the 
writer’s mind. This comparison is 
also of use in the explanation of 
some expressions in the original of 
these two verses. 

(8) Whereupon.— Better, 
Wherefore not even has the first 
(covenant) been dedicated (or, imau- 
gurated) without blood. (See Ex. 
xxiv. 6—8.) 

(9) Hivery precept.—Or, com- 
mandment. See Ex. xxiv. 3, where 
we read that Moses “told the 











people all the words of the Lord, 
and all the judgments.” These he 
wrote in a book (verse 4), and this 
“ book of the covenant” (verse 7) 
he “read in the audience of the 
people.” The contents would pro- 
bably be the Ten Commandments, 
and the laws of Ex. xx. 22—xxiii. 
33. 

Of calves and of goats.—In 
Exodus (verse 5) we read of “ burnt 
offerings”’ and of ‘peace offerings 
of oxen.” The “goats”? may be 
included in the burnt offerings; 
for. though Jewish tradition held 
that a goat was never sacrificed as 
a burnt offering, Ley. i. 10 is clear 
on the other side. It is possible 
that ‘the calves and the goats” 
may be only a general expression 
for “the sacrificial victims.” (See 
verse 12.) 

With water, and scarlet 
wool, and hyssop.— In Ex. 
xxiv. there is no mention of these 
details, but similar notices are 
found in other parts of the Penta- 
teuch, where the ceremony of 
sprinkling for purification is de 
scribed (Hix. xii. 22; Lev. xiv. 4, 
6; and Num. xix. 6,17, 18). The 
water (itself an emblem and means 
of cleansing) was designed to pre- 
vent the coagulation of the blood, 
and to increase the quantity of 
the purifying fluid. The “scarlet 
wool” may have been used to bind 
the hyssop to the stick of cedar- 
wood, which was the instrument of 
sprinkling. The precise notices in 
the Law forbid us to doubt that 
each of these substances had a 
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took the blood of calves 
and of goats, with water, 
and scarlet! wool, and 
hyssop, and sprinkled both 
the book, and all the 
people, ® saying, This is 
the blood of the testament 
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which God hath enjoined 
unto you. @ Moreover he 
sprinkled with blood both 
the tabernacle; and all the 
vessels of the ministry. 
@) And almost all things 
are by the law purged 





definite symbolical meaning, but to 
us the subject is involved in ob- 
scurity. 

Both the book and all the 
people.—The Greek is more em- 
phatic: both the book itself and all 
the people. The latter fact alone is 
mentioned in Exodus (verse 8). 
The sprinkling of the book of the 
covenant may be regarded from 
two points of view. It may de- 
pend either on the same principle 
as the (later) sprinkling of the 
Tabernacle (verse 22), and the “ re- 
conciling”” of the Tabernacle and 
the Holy Place (Lev. xvi. 20) on 
the Day of Atonement; or on the 
symbolism of the covenant as 
noticed above (verses 15—17). In 
the latter case we must suppose 
that, as the blood was divided into 
two portions (Ex. xxiv. 6) in token 
of the two parties to the covenant, 
and part “cast upon the altar,” 
the book of the covenant was as- 
sociated with the altar as represent- 
ing the presence of Jehovah. 

@) The testament which 
God hath enjoined untoyou.— 
Better, the covenant which God com- 
manded in regard to you. ‘* Com- 
manded,” see chap. viii. 6; in the 
LXX. the word is “covenanted.” 

@1) Hesprinkled with blood. 
—Rather, he sprinkled in like manner 
with the blood. It is singular that 
the word rendered “in like man- 
ner” (found in the Bishops’ Bible, 





“‘likewise,” and in other versions) 
should have been overlooked in the 
Authorised version. The incident 
here mentioned belongs, of course, 
to a later date. It is not expressly 
recorded in Scripture, but is related 
by Josephus (Ant. iii. 8, § 6); and, 
apart from internal probability, 
might almost be concluded from 
the narrative of the Pentateuch 
itself. In Ex. xl. 9—15 we read 
of the divine injunction that Moses 
should put the: anointing oil not 
only upon Aaron and his sons, 
their garments, and the altar, but 
also upon the Tabernacle and its 
vessels. In Lev. viii. 10—12 is 
recorded the fulfilment of this com- 
mand; but in the later verses of 
the same chapter we read that the 
altar was sprinkled with the blood 
of the sin-offering (verse 15), and 
that Moses sprinkled Aaron and 
his sons and their garments with 
“the anointing oil and the blood 
which was upon the altar.”” Mani- 
festly we may infer that the Taber- 
nacle and its vessels were included 
in the latter ceremony. Whatever 
was connected with the covenant 
which God made with His people 
must be sprinkled with the blood, 
which at once typified purification 
(verses 14, 24), and ratified the 
covenant (verses 15, 17). 

@2) And almost all things.— 
The meaning of the word “almost,” 
as it stands in the Greek, is rather, 
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with blood; and without 
shedding of blood is no 
remission. ©) J¢ was there- 
fore necessary that the 
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Heavenly Things 


patterns of things in the 
heavens should be purified 
with these; but the heaven- 
ly things themselves with 
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“One may almost lay down the 
rule,” “One may almost say.” 
What follows, in both parts of the 
verse, is a general saying, modified 
by these introductory words. And 
one may almost say—according to the 
Law, all things are cleansed in blood, 
and apart from the shedding of blood 
there is no forgiveness. To the first 
rule an exception is found in the 
various purifications by water or 
by fire (see Num. xxxi. 22—24); 
to the second in the remarkable law 
of Lev. v. 1i—13. The expression 
“im blood” is used because sprink- 
ling with the blood of the slain 
victim was in figure a surrounding 
with, or inclusion within, the puri- 
fying element. On ‘cleansed ” 
(chap. i. 3) the best comment is 
found in Lev. xvi. 19, 30; on “for- 
giveness,” in the words which in 
Lev. iv. are repeatelly (verses 20, 
26, 31, 35) used of the effect of the 

_Sin offering, “it shall be forgiven 
him.” The second clause of the 
verse is founded on Lev. xvii. 11. 
By “‘shedding of blood”? we must 
probably understand the slaying of 
the animal er than the pouring 
out of the d by the altar (Lev. 
iv. 34, e¢ ai.). With these words 
compare Luke xxii. 20, 

(3) The patterns of things 
in the heavens. -- Rather, the 
tokens (chap. viii. 5) of the things 
in the heavens. In the first part of 
the verse a conclusion is drawn 
from the sacred history, which re- 
lated the accomplishment of the 
divine will, and showed therefore 
what was “necessary.” But the 





real stress lies on the second part. 
The whole may be paraphrased 
thus: “ Whilst then it is necessary 
that what are but tokens of the 
things in the heavens should be 
cleansed with these things, it is 
necessary that the heavenly things 
themselves should be cleansed with 
better sacrifices than these.” The 
meaning of “these things” might 
perhaps be found in verse 19 (the 
various instruments of purification), 
or in verse 13 (the two sin-offerings 
there spoken of); but, from the 
prominence given to repetition in 
the following verses, the plural 
seems rather to mean with these 
sacrifices repeated from time to 
time. The common thought in the 
two parts of the verse appears to be 
(as in verse 21) that everything 
relating to the covenant of God 
with sinful man must be brought 
under the symbol of expiation, 
without which he can have no part 
in that covenant. The “heavenly 
things ” are not defiled by sin; but 
the true heavenly sanctuary cannot 
be entered by man, the new fellow- 
ship between God and man “in 
heavenly places” cannot be in- 
augurated, till the heavenly things 
themselves have been brought into 
association with the One atoning 
sacrifice for man. 

Better sacrifices. — Here 
again the use of the plural is re- 
markable. It seems to arise from 
the studious generality in the terms 
of this verse. To “these things”? 
the natural antithesis is ‘better 
sacrifices.” That in the ministry 
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better sacrifices than these. 
@) Hor Christ is not en- 
tered into the holy places 
made with hands, which 
are the figures of the true ; 
but into heaven itself, now 








of the true High Priest there was 
a presentation of but one sacrifice 
is not assumed here, because it is 
to be strongly brought out below 
(verses 25, 26). 

(4) For Christisnot entered. 
—Better, For Christ did not enter 
into a holy place made with hands, 
of like pattern to the true (or, real) 
holy place. Inthe second part of 
verse 23 the two thoughts were the 
“heavenly things themselves ” and 
“better sacrifices.” Of these the 
first is taken up here; the second 
in verses 25,26. That verse was 
general: this sets forth the actual 
fact. ‘For the sanctuary into 
which Christ entered is not a copy 
or a token of the things in the 
heavens, but heaven itself.” “Of 
like pattern,” see chap. viii. 5; 
“the true,” chap. vill. 2; ‘‘into 
heaven itself,” chap. viii. 1. 

Now to appear in the pre- 
sence of God for us.—Better, 
now to be made manifest before the 
face of God for us.—We cannot 
doubt that these words continue 
the contrast between the true High 
Priest and the high priest on earth. 
On the Day of Atonement the high 
priest came before what was but a 
symbol of the Divine Presence; he 
caused the Holiest Place to be filled 
with the smoke of the incense 
before he entered with the blood of 
the offering. He did not dare to 
delay his return, even by prolong- 
ing his prayer, lest he should 
‘excite terror in Israel.” In the 
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to appear in the presence 
of God for us: © nor yet 
that he should offer him- 
self often, as the high 
priest entereth into the 
holy place every year with 








heavenly sanctuary the High Priest 
is made manifest before the face 
of God. (Comp. Ex. xxxiii. 20.) 
Three different words in these 
verses (24, 26, 28) are in the 
Authorised version rendered by the 
same word “appear”: “to make 
manifest,’ ‘to manifest,” “to 
appear,’? may serve as renderings 
which shall keep in mind the dif- 
ference of the words. The form of 
the Greek verb might seem to 
imply a single appearance only ; 
by the added word “now” the 
writer corrects, or rather enlarges, 
the thought, and shows that the 
true meaning is a manifestation 
which is both one and unceasing. 
With emphasis he places at the 
close the words which indicate “ the 
people ” whose High Priest He has 
become. As in chap. viii. 1 his 
language was “we have such an 
High Priest,” and in chap. ix. 14, 
“‘shall purge owr conscience ;” so 
here, it is on owr behalf that Christ 
is manifested unto God. 

@) Nor yet thathe should 
—i.e., Nor yet (did He enter into hea- 
ven) that He may offer Himself often. 
The connection has beeh pointed 
out already in the last Note. The 
“ offering,’ which is here inthought, 
does not correspond to the actual 
sacrifice of the sin-offerings on the 
Day of Atonement, but to the pre- 
sentation of the blood in the Holiest 
Place. _ In this really consisted the 
presentation of that sacrifice to God. 
That this is the meaning here is 
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Christ once 


blood of others ; ® for then 
must he often have suffered 
since the foundation of the 


world: but now once in 
the end of the world hath 
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he appeared to put away 
sin by the sacrifice of him- 
self. @? And as it is ap- 
pointed unto men once to 
die, but after this the 











shown by the contrast in the latter 
part of the verse, where we read of 
the high priest’s entering the Holy 
Place (.¢., the Holy of Holies; see 
Note on verse 2) “with blood not 
his own,” and by the argument of 
verse 26. 

(6) For then must he often 
have suffered.— The repeated 
presentation of Himself to God must 
imply as a necessary condition a 
repeated ‘‘suffering”’-of death; as 
the high priest’s offering of the 
blood of expiation in the Holiest 
Place implied the previous sacrifice 
of the victim. The writer’s point 
of view is the time when “ Christ 
entered into heaven itself.” In 
speaking of the repeated “ suffer- 
ing”’ (Luke xxiy. 26, 46, e¢ ai.), he 
marks the limits within which it 
must lie, reaching back to the 
foundation of the world.’ The ex- 
' pression in the second part of the 
verse is the converse of this ; looking 
forward from the “‘ foundation of the 
world,” through all the successive 
periods of human history until the 
Incarnation, he writes, ‘“Now once 
at the end of the world’”—‘‘at the 
consummation of the ages’’—hath 
Christ ‘been manifested.” The 
words, ‘‘ consummation of the age,”’ 
occur five times in St. Matthew’s 
Gospel—chaps. xiii. 39, 40, 49; xxiv. 
3; XxXvVili. 20. (See the Notes.) 
The phrase here is more expressive 
still. The history of all preceding 
ages was a preparation for the mani- 
festation of the Christ (“who verily 


-was fore-ordained before the foun-| 





dation of the world, but was mani- 
fest in these last times” (literally, 
at the end of the times), 1 Pet. i. 20; 
all subsequent history develops the 
results of that manifestation. A 
similar thought is contained in St. 
Paul’s words, ‘the fulness of the 
seasons” (Eph. i. 10), “the fulness 
of the time” (Gal. iv. 4). (See fur- 
ther the Note on chap. i. 2.) 

To put away sin by the 
sacrifice of himself. — Liter- 
ally, for the annulling of sin through 
His swcrifice. The word which in 
chap. vii. 18 was used for the abro- 
gation of the command relating to 
the line of earthly priests, is here 
applied to the destruction of the 
power and abolition of the results of 
sin. As in the manifestation before 
the face of God we see the proof 
that the goal which the human 
high priest failed to reach had been 
attained, so these words proclaim 
full deliverance from guilt and 
penalty, and from the hold of sin 
itself —a deliverance which the 
sin-offering could but express in 
figure. 

27) And as it is appointed 
- - « More literally, And as there is 
laid up for men once to die, and after 
this judgment. Man’s life and works 
on earth end with death: what re- 
mains is the result of this life and 
these works, as determined by God’s 
“judgment.” Man does not return 
to die a second time. That some 
few have twice passed through death 
does not affect the generallaw. The 
emphatic word “once,’’ and the spe- 
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judgment: ® so Christ was 


sins of many; and unto 
once offered to bear the 


them that look for him 

















cial design of the verse are explained 
by the words which follow. 

8) So Christ was once 
oftered.—The ordinary translation, 
dividing the verse into two similar 
portions, fails to show where the 
emphasis really lies. The twomem- 
bers of the verse correspond to each 
other, point by point, with remark- 
able distinctness; but the first is 
clearly subordinated to the second. 
“So the Christ also, having been 
once offered that He might bear the 
sins of many, shall appear a second 
time apart from sin to them that 
wait for Him unto salvation.” It is 
important to notice that, not only 
is there perfect parallelism between 
the two members of this verse, but 
there is a similar relation between 
this verse as a whole and verse 27. 
In that were presented two cardinal 
points of the history of sinful man ; 
in this the main outlines of the Re- 
deemer’s work. Hach verse deals 
first with the present world, and 
secondly with “the last things.” The 
two verses, taken together, are con- 
nected with the preceding argument 
by the word ‘‘once.” Christ will 
not “ suffer” often. He has been 
manifested once, to accomplish by 
one act the ‘“annulling” of sin 
(verse 26). And this is in harmony 
with the lot of man, who niust die 
once, and but once (verses 27, 28). 
But what is the exact nature of this 
correspondence? Do the words 
simply mean that, as the Christ was 
man, so it was laid up for Him to 
die but once? Or may the con- 
nection of thought be expressed 
thus ?—The work of redemption is 


must die once, and what remains is 
the judgment which he must abide, 
so the Christ has died once, and 
what remains is His return for judg- 
ment—a judgment which He Him- 
self administers, giving salvation to 
His people. We will not venture 
to say that the former thought is 
absent from the words (which are 
sufficiently general to include both), 
but certainly the second is the more 
important. If now we return to 
verse 28, it will be seen that the 
words, “ having been once offered,” 
in the first member are answered by 
“shallappear’’ in the second; “to 
bear sins,” by “apartfrom sin... 
unto salvation; and “ of many,” 
by “to them that wait for Him.” 
In verses 14, 25, the writer spoke 
of Christ as offering Himself, here 
as “having been offered;” so in 
Eph. v. 2 we read that He “delivered 
Himself up for us,’ but in Rom. 
viii. 32 that God “ delivered Him up 
for us all,” and in Rom. iv. 25, ‘““who 
was delivered up for our offences.” 
The words which follow are taken 
(with a slight change) from Isa. liii. 
12, “and He bare the sin of many.” 
These words clearly involve sacrifi- 
cial imagery. What is signified is 
not directly the removal of sin (as 
in the different words of John i. 29) ; 
put, as on the animal to be slain the 
sins of the offerer were in figure laid, 
and the death which followed signi- 
fied the death which the offerer had 
deserved, so with an infinite exten- 
sion of meaning are the words here 
applied. It is certainly no meré 
accident that the writer, thus avail- 
ing himself of the prophet’s words, 
so ordered as-to correspond to the|speaks of the Christ. In contrast 
course of man’s history: as man!'with the one Sufferer are the 
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shall he appear the second | 4.2_™ 


time without sin unto sal- 
vation. 
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CHAPTER X.—® For 
the law having a shadow 
of good things to come, and 








“ many,’ whose sins are borne (comp. 
chap. li. 10; Matt. xxvi. 28). 
When the Christ shall appear the 
second time it shall be “apart from 
sin’’—no longer bearing sin, but 
“separate from sinners” (chap. vii. 
26). Of the judgment which He 
shall pass upon “the adversaries” 
(chap. x. 27) this verse does not 
Speak, but only of His appearing 
to His own people, who “wait for 
Him.” This expressive word, again 
and again used by St. Paul (see 
Note on Rom. viii. 19) to describe 
the attitude of Christ’s people upon 
earth towards their Lord (Phil. iii. 
20; 1 Cor. i. 7) and His salvation 
(Rom. viii. 23, 25), is here applied 
to all who love His appearing. By 
these “‘He shall be seen” as He is 
(1 John iii. 2). The last words 
‘‘unto salvation” declare the pur- 
pose of His appearing, in a form 
which at once recalls the teaching 
of earlier verses in the Epistle 
(chap. v. 9; vii. 26), and especially 
verse 12 of this chapter, and which 
brings to mind the name of Him for 
whom we wait, the Saviour (Phil. 
iii. 20). 
X. 


The latter part of the ninth chap- 
ter was an expansion of verses 11, 
12. In particular, verses 23—28 
have been occupied with the theme, 
‘Christ entered once for all into 
the Holy Place, having won eternal 
redemption.” The repeated offer- 
ings presented by the high priests 
nave been contrasted with the 
sacrifice which He has offered. To 
this thought the opening verses of 





this chapter attach themselves, ex- 
plaining more fully the inefficacy 
of the one, the power and virtue 
of the other. Gradually the main 
thoughts of the preceding chapters 
are gathered up, and the last and 
chief division of the argument of 
the Epistle is brought to a close in 
verse 18. 


® A shadow of good things 
to come. — These words have 
already come befcre us; the “sha- 
dow” in chap. viii. 5, and “the 
good things to come” in the ordi- 
nary reading of chap. ix. 11. 

Not the very image.—The 
antithesis is hardly what we should 
have expected. The word “image” 
is indeed consistent with the very 
closest and most perfect likeness ; 
but why is the contrast to “sha- 
dow” expressed by a word which 
cannot denote more than likeness, 
and not by a reference to the things 
themselves? The answer would 
seem to be that, from the very 
nature of the “good things to 
come,”’ the law could not be con- 
ceived of as having the things 
themselves; but had it possessed 
“the very image” of them, a re- 
presentation so perfect might have 
been found to bring with it equal 
efficacy. 

Can never with those sacri- 
fices.—It is difficult to ascertain 
the exact Greek text in the latter 
half of this verse. With the ordi- 
nary reading the general construc- 
tion of the sentence is that whick 
the Authorised version represents, 
“For the law . . . cam never . 
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they offered 
year by year continually 
make the comers thereunto 
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perfect. ® For then would 
they not have ceased to be 
offered? because that the 
worshippers once purged 
should have had no more 
conscience of sins. © But 
in those sacrifices there 1s a 
remembrance again made 
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make perfect.” The better MSS., 
however, read “ they can,”’ a change 
which introduces some irregularity 
of construction: the pronoun 
‘“‘they”” must probably in this case 
be understood of the priests. The 
order of the Greek is also very 
peculiar. Two translations of the 
verse (with the changed reading) 
may be given: (1) “They can 
never with the same sacrifices year 
by year which they offer continu- 
ally, make them that draw nigh 
perfect.” (2) ‘‘They can never 
year by year, by the same sacrifices 
which they offer continually, make 
them that draw nigh perfect.” 
The difference between the two 
renderings will be easily seen. The 
former makes the whole sentence 
to relate to the annual sacrifice on 
the Day of Atonement, and gives 
to “continually” almost the same 
meaning as “‘year by year.” The 
meaning of the latter is, that by 
the annual sacrifices, which are the 
same as those which the priests are 
offering for the people day by day 
(for the sacrifice of the Day of 
Atonement did not in itself differ 
from the ordinary sin offering), 
they cannot make the worshippers 
perfect. The latter translation 
agrees best with the original, and 
conveys a very striking thought. It 
is open, however, to a very serious 
objection—that it separates the 





verse into two incongruous parts. 
That annual sacrifices not different 
in kind from the sin-offerings which 
were presented day by day (and 
which the very institution of the 
Day of Atonement declared to be 
imperfect) could not bring to the 
worshippers what they needed, is 
an important argument; but it has 
no connection with the first words 
of the verse. Hence, though the 
Greek does not very readily yield 
the former translation, it 1s pro- 
bably to be preferred. With the 
expression ‘them that draw nigh” 
or “approach” (to God) comp. 
chap. vii. 26, where the same word 
is used. On “make perfect” see 


chaps. vil. 11; ix. 9. 


@) For then.— Better, otherwise. 
The very repetition of the annual 
ceremonial was a testimony to its 
imperfection. The idea of repeti- 
tion has 
brought out in verse 1. 

Once purged.—Better, because 
the worshippers, having been once 
cleansed, would have no more con- 
sciousness of sins. ‘* Worshippers,” 
not the same word as in verse l, 
but similarly used in chap. ix. 9, 
14; xii. 28 (Phil. iii. 8, e¢ a/.): in 
chap. viii. 5; xiit. 10, it is applied 
to priestly service. 

) There is aremembrance, 
—Better, a remembrance of sins is 
made year by year. In each of the 
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of sins every year. “ For 
a is not possible that the 
blood of bulls and of goats 
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should take away sins, 
© Wherefore when he 
cometh into the world, he 








three prayers of the high priest (see 
chap. v. 3) for himself and his 
house, for the priesthood, for the 
people, he made special acknow- 
ledgment of sin. ‘TI have sinned, 
I and my house and the sons of 
Aaron: Thy people have done per- 
versely.” 

This verse explains those 
which precede. No inconsistency 
really belonged to these sacrifices 
and this ceremonial, though so often 
repeated ; for it was impossible that 
any such sacrifice should really re- 
move sin, The offering was neces- 
sary, and it answered its purpose ; 
but it could not remove the neces- 
sity for another and a better offer- 
ing. 
(@) Wherefore.—That is, on 
account of this powerlessness of the 
sacrifices of the law. 3 

He saith.—Christ, in the pro- 
phetic word of Scripture. Though 
not directly mentioned here, He 
has been the subject of the whole 
context (chap. ix. 25—28). The 
words which follow are a quota- 
tion from Ps. xl. 6—8, and agree 
substantially with the LXX., ex- 
cept that in verse 7 a word of some 
importance is omitted (see the Note 
there). The LXX., again, is on 
the whole a faithful representation 
of the Hebrew text: one clause 
only (the last in the verse) presents 
difficulty. Particular expressions 
will be noticed as they occur: the 
general meaning and application of 
the psalm must first receive atten- 
tion. Like Ps. 1. and li. (with 
some verses of Ps. lxix.), Ps. xl. is 
remarkable for its anticipation of 











the teaching of the prophets (Isa. 
i. 11—17; Jer. vii. 21; Hos. vi. 
6; Mic. vi. 6—8; e¢ ai.) on one 
point, the inferior worth of cere- 
monial observances when contrasted 
with moral duties. It seems pro- 
bable that the psalm is David’s, as 
the inscription relates, and that its 
key-note is to be found in the 
words of Samuel to Saul (1 Sam, 
xv. 22): ‘‘ Hath the Lord as great 
delight in burnt offerings and sacri- 
fices, as in obeying (literally, heark- 
ening to) the voice of the Lord? 
Behold, to obey (literally, to hear) 
is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams,” 
The first part of the psalm is an 
expression of thanksgiving to God 
for deliverance from peril. David 
has learned the true mode of dis- 
playing gratitude, not by offerings 
of strange animals, but by the 
sacrifice of the will. So far does 
the latter excel the former, so truly 
is the sacrifice of will in accord- 
ance with the will of God, that the 
value of the legal offerings is in 
comparison as nothing. There is 
in all this no real slighting of the 
sacrificial ritual (see Jer. vii. 21— 
28), but there is a profound appre- 
ciation of the superiority of spiri- 
tual service to mere ritual obser- 
vance. It can hardly be said that 
this quotation rests on the same 
principle as those of the first 
chapter. The psalm is certainly 
not Messianic, in the sense of being 
wholly predictive like Ps. cx., or 
directly typical like Ps. ii. In 
some respects, indeed, it resembles 
2Sam, vii, (See the Note on chap. 
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Sacrifices and Offerings 
saith, Sacrifice and offering |; o,, thou body hast thou prepared 
thou wouldest not, but a| 24%) me :+ 








ED 


i. 5.) As there, after words which 
are quoted in this Epistle in refe- 
rence to Christ, we read of David’s 
gon a8 committing iniquity and 
receiving punishment; so in this 


psalm we read, “ Mine iniquities | 


are more than the hairs of mine 
head.” David comes with a new 
perception of the true will of God, 
to offer Him the service in which 
He takes pleasure. And yet not 
so—for such service as he can offer 
is itself defective ; his sins surround 
him yet in their results and penal- 
ties. Hence, in his understanding 
and his offering of himself he is 
a type, whilst his sinfulness and 
weakness render him but an im- 
perfect type, of Him that was to 
come. Such passages as these con- 
stitute a distinct and very interest- 
ing division of Messianic prophecy. 
We may then thus trace the prin- 
ciple on which the psalm is here 
applied. Jesuscame to His Father 
with that perfect offering of will 
and self which was foreshadowed 
in the best impulses of the best of 
the men of God, whose inspired 
utterances the Scriptures record. 
The words of David, but partially 
true of himself, are fulfilled in the 
Son of David. Since, then, these 
words describe the purpose, of the 
Saviour’s life, we can have no diffi- 
culty “in understanding the intro- 
ductory words, “when He cometh 
into the world, He saith;” or the 
seventh verse, where we read, ‘ Lo, 
Iam come to do Thy will.” When 
David saw the true meaning of the 
Jaw, he thus came before God; the 
purpose of Jesus, when He received 
the body which was the necessary 
instrument for human obedience, 





finds its full expression in these 
words. 

Sacrifice and offering.— 
The corresponding Hebrew words 
denote the two divisions of offer- 
ings, as made with or without the 
shedding of blood. 

But a body hast thou pre- 
pared me.—Rather, but a body 
didst thow prepare for me. Few 
discrepancies between the LXX. 
and the Hebrew have attracted 
more notice than that which these 
words «present. The words of the 
Psalmist are, “In sacrifice and 
offering Thou has not delighted: 
ears hast Thou digged for me.” 
As in Samuel's words, already re- 
ferred to as containing the germ of 
the psalm, sacrifice is contrasted 
with hearing and with hearkening 
to the voice of the Lord, the meaning 
evidently is, Thou has given me 
the power of hearing so as to obey. 
A channel of communication has 
been opened, through which the 
knowledge of God’s true will can 
reach the heart, and excite the de- 
sire to obey. All ancient Greek 
versions except the LXX. more or 
less clearly express the literal 
meaning. It has been supposed 
that the translators of the LXX. 
had before them a different reading 
of the Hebrew text, preferable to 
that which is found in our present 
copies. This is very unlikely. 
Considering the general principles 
of their translation, we may with 
greater probability suppose that 
they designed merely to express 
the general meaning, avoiding a 
literal rendering of a Hebrew meta- 
phor which seemed harsh and 
abrupt. They seem to have under- 
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Thou 


In burnt offerings and 
sacrifices for sin thou hast 
had no pleasure. “ Then 
said I, Lo, I come (in the 
volume of the book it is 
written of me,) to do thy 
wil, O God. © Above 
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wouldest not. 


when he said, Sacrifice and 
offering and burnt offerings 
and offering for sin thou 
wouldest not, neither hadst 
pleasure therein; which 
are offered by the law; 
® Then said he, Lo, I come 








stood the Psalmist as acknowledg- 
ing that God had given him that 
which would produce obedience ; 
and to this (they thought) would 
correspond the preparation of a 
body which might be the instru- 
ment of rendering willing service. 
If the present context be carefully 
examined, we shall see that, though 
the writer does afterwards make 
reference (verse 10) to the new 
words here introduced, they are in 
no way necessary to his argument, 
nor does he lay on them any stress. 

6) Burnt offerings.—Better, 

whole burnt offerings. These (which 
were the symbol of complete con- 
secration) are not mentioned in 
this Epistle, except in this verse 
and verse 8. 
' Thou hast had no pleasure. 
—Better (for conformity with the 
preceding clauses), Thow hadst no 
pleasure. 

() ho, I come.—Rather, Lo, 
I an come—I am here. The ori- 
ginal meaning of the following 
words is not quite certain. The 
Hebrew admits of two renderings. 
(1) Then I said, Lo, I am come! in 
the roll of the Rook it is prescribed 
unto me; (2) Then I said, Lo, I 
am come with the roll of the Book 
that is written concerning me. The 
“roll of the Book”’ is the roll con- 
taining the Divine Law. The next 
clause is quite distinct in construc- 
tion: “TI delight to do Thy will, O 





God; yea, Thy law is within my 
heart.” 'The omission of the words 
“T delight,” alters the connection 
of the words; but it will be seen 
that, though the Hebrew verses are 
condensed, their meaning is exactly 
preserved. 

®) Above when he said.— 
Better, Whereas he saith above ; or, 
as we might express it, ‘Saying at 
the outset,” “Setting out with 
saying.” In the following words 
the best MSS. have the plural, 
“ Sacrifices and offerings and whole 
burnt offerings and (sacrifices) for 
sin.” The change from singular 
to plural is in harmony with the 
thought of verses 1—4, the repeti- 
tion of sacrifices. 

Which are offered by the 
law.—Rather, such as are offered 
according to law. 'The change from 
“the law” to “law” seems inten- 
tional, as if the writer had in 
thought the contrast between any 
external law of ritual and a prin- 
ciple of inward obedience. 

® Then said he, Lo, I 
come.—Rather, Then hath he said, 
Lo, I am come to do Thy will. The 
words, ‘O God,” are not in the 
true text, but have been acci- 
dentally repeated from verse 7. 

He taketh away the first, 
that he may establish the 
second.—It is important toinquire 
how this is done, first in the case 
of the writer of the psalm, then as 
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“ Lo, I Come. 


to, do thy will, O God. He 
taketh away the first, that 
he may establish the 
second. © By the which 
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to do 


will we are sanctified 
through the offering of 
the body of Jesus Christ 
once for all. © And 








the’words are usedof Jesus. David, 
perceiving that that which God 
seeks is the subjection of man’s 
will, refuses to rest in the sacrifices 
of the law. No one will think that 
burnt offering or gift or sacrifice 
for sin was henceforth at an end 
for him: the confession of his 
iniquities (verse 12) implied a re- 
course to the appointed means of 
approach to God: even the sacri- 
fices themselves were taken: up into 
the service of obedience. But to 
the symbols shall. be added the 
consecration and the sacrifices of 
praise (Ps. 1. 23) which they typi- 
fied. The application to the Saviour 
must be interpreted by this con- 
text. In making these words His 
own, He declares the sacrifices of 
the law to be in themselves without 
virtue; Jehovah seeks them not 
from Him, but, having prepared a 
human body for Him, seeks only 
the fulfilment of His will. But 
included in that will of God was 
Christ’s offering of Himself for the 
world; and, on the other hand, it 
was His perfect surrender of Him- 
self that gave completeness to that 
offering. His death was at once 
the antitype of the sacrifice for sin 
and the consummation of the words, 
“T am come to do Thy will, O 
God.” Hence, in saying, “ Lo, I 
am come to do Thy will”. (that 
which God has really willed), He 
taketh.away the sacrifices of slain 
animals that He may establish the 
doing of God’s will. That such 
sacrifices as were formerly offered 
are no longer according to God’s 


pleasure follows as an inference 
from this. 

0°) By the which will we 
are sanctified.—Better, In which 
will we have been sanctified. In the 
last verse we read of that which 
Jesus established—the doing of the 
will of God. He did that will 
when He offered the sacrifice of 
His perfect obedience—‘‘ obedience 
as far as death” (Phil. ii. 8). In 
this will of God which He accom- 
plished lies our sanctification, 
effected “through the offering of 
the body of Jesus Christ once for 
all.” In chap. ix. 14 the efficacy 
of the blood of Christ to cleanse the 
conscience is contrasted with the 
power of the offerings of the law 
to “sanctify in regard to cleanness 
of the flesh:” here the real sancti- 
fication is joined with ‘the offering 
of the body of Jesus Christ.” In 
the word “body ’’ lies a reference 
to verse 8, where the body is 
looked on as the instrument of 
obedient service (comp. Rom. xii. 
1); but the word “offering” still 
preserves its sacrificial character, 
and contains an allusion to the 
presentation of the body of the 
slain victim. (Comp. chap. xiii. 11.) 
As this offering has been presented 
“once for all” (chaps. vil. 27; ix. 
12), so ‘‘ once for all” has the work 
of sanctification been achieved. 


@) The last was a verse of tran- 
sition. Naturally following from 
and completing the previous argu- 
ment, it leads in the words “ once 
for all’ to a new thought, or 
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Thy Will, 


every priest standeth daily 
ministering and offering 
oftentimes the same sacri- 
fices, which can never take 
away sins: “) but this man, 
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O God.” 


after he had offered one 
sacrifice for sins for ever, 
sat down on the right hand 
of God; @ from hence- 
forth expecting till his 








—_ 


rather prepares the way for the 
resumption of a subject to which 
in an earlier chapter marked promi- 
nence was given. If the sanctify- 
ing work of the true High Priest 
has been accomplished “once for 
all,” such ministry remains for 
Him no longer (verses 12—14). 
Here, then, the writer brings us 
back to chap. viii. 1, 2—to that 
which he there declared to be the 
crowning point of all his words. 


And every priest.—Some 
ancient MSS. and versions read 
‘high priest,” but the ordinary 
text is in all probability correct. 
(With the other reading the work 
of the high priests in their daily 
ministrations is ascribed to the 
high priests, whose representatives 
they were.) Hitherto the thought 
has rested almost entirely on the 
' ceremonial of the Day of Atone- 
ment; there is, therefore, new sig- 
nificance in the contrast between 
Jesus and “every priest’ in all His 
ministrations. On “standeth ” see 
the Note on chap. viii. 1. The 
accumulation of words which point 
to the ceaseless repetition of the 
offerings of the law (verse 1) is 
very noteworthy. The last words 
point to verse 4. 

@) But this man.—Rather, but 
He. In the main this verse is a 
combination of chaps. vii. 27 (ix. 
26) and viii. 1. One addition is 
made, in the words, “for ever.” 
These words (which occur in three 
other places, chaps. vii. 3; x. 1, 





14) are by many joined with what 
precedes, by others with the latter 
part of the sentence, “sat down on 
the right hand of God.’ The 
different editions of our Bible and 
Prayer Book (Epistle for Good 
Friday) are divided, some (including 
the earliest) having a comma at 
the word “ ever,” others at “sins.” 
In most of our earlier English ver- 
sions the construction adopted was 
shown by the arrangement of the 
words. Thus Tyndale has, “sat 
him down for ever;” and the 
Bishops’ Bible, “is set down 
for ever.” Coverdale (following 
Luther) is very clear on the other 
side: “when He had offered for 
sins one sacrifice which is of value 
for ever.” Most modern com- 
mentators seem to adopt the latter 
view (“for ever sat down”), but 
hardly, perhaps, with sufficient 
reason. ‘The analogy of verse 14 
is distinctly on the other side: and 
the Greek phrase rendered “for 
ever” is more suitably applied to 
the offering of a sacrifice than to 
the thought of the following words. 
The contrast to verse 11 is strongly 
marked. The sacrificial work has 
been performed, and the High 
Priest no longer “ standeth minis- 
tering.” The words “sat down” 
(Ps. ex. 1) add to the priestly 
imagery that of kingly state. 

(3) Wixpecting.—This word be- 
longs to the contrast just men- 
tioned He does not minister and 
offer Hy sacrifice again, but waits 
for the promised subjection of His 
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enemies be made his foot- 
stoo. ° For by one 
offering he hath perfected 
for ever them that are 
sanctified. Whereof 
the Holy Ghost also is a 
witness to us: for after 
that he had sail before, 
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a This zs the covenant 
that I will make with them 
after those days, saith the 
Lord, I will put my laws 
into their hearts, and in 
their minds will I write 
them; @? and their sins 
and iniquities will I re- 











foes. Once before in this context 
(chap. ix. 28) our thought has been 
thus directed to the future consum- 
mation. There it consists in the 
second coming of Christ for the 
salvation of “them that wait for 
Him ;” here it is He Himself who 
is “waiting,” and the end is the 
attainment of supreme dominion. 
(See chap. i. 3, 13.) 

(4) No repetition of His offering 
is needed, for by one offering He 
hath brought all unto “ perfection,” 
and that “for ever.” In chap. vii. 
11 we have read that ‘‘ perfection ” 
did not come through the Levitical 
priesthood or through the law 
(verse 19); the object of man’s 
hopes and of all priestly service has 
at last been attained, since through 
the “ great High Priest” “ we draw 
nigh to God ” (chap. vii. 19). In 
this is involved salvation to the 
uttermost (chap. vii. 25). The last 
word of this verse has occurred be- 
fore, in chap. ii. 11, As was there 
explained, it literally means "those 
who are being sanctified, allthose who, 
from age to age, through faith (verse 
22) receive as their own that which 
has been procured for all men. 

(5) Whereof.—Better, And the 
Holy Ghost also beareth witness unto 
us... The Holy Ghost, speaking in 
Scripture (chaps. iii. 7; ix. 8)—the 
Scripture quoted in chap. viii. 8— 
12—hbeareth witness 





After that he had said 
before.— Rather, after He hath 
said. The word “before” is not 
in the best MSS. 

@6) I will put my laws.— 
Rather, putting my laws upon thew 
heart, and upon their mind also will 
I write them. The first part of the 
quotation (chap. viii. 8, 9, 10 in 
part) is omitted, and also some 
later lines (the last words of verse 
10 and the whole of verse 11 in 
chap. viii.). In the remainder we 
notice some variations, which prove 
that the writer is not aiming at 
verbal agreement with the original 
passage, but is quoting the sub- 
stance only. (See the Note on 
chap. viii. 10.) 

@?) Every reader must feel that 
as these verses stand in the Autho- 
rised version the sense is imperfect. 
The words “after He hath said 
before”’ (verse 15) imply “ then He 
saith,” or similar words, at some 
point in the verses which follow. 
Our translators did not attempt to 
complete the sense; for the mar- 
ginal note (‘‘some copies have, 
Then he saith, And their’’) found 
in ordinary editions was added at 
a later date.* By many commen- 

* From Dr. 


Scrivener’s “‘ Cambridge 
Paragraph Bible” (p. xxxii) we learn that 
the note was added by Dr. Paris in the 
Cambridge Bible of 1762.. Dr. Scrivener 
adds: “probably from the Philoxenian 
Syriac version, then just becoming known. 
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member no more.* “® Now |* 3" *!/ enter into the holiest by 


where remission of these 
2s, there is no more offering 
for sin. 

“Having therefore, 


brethren, boldness! to |? Oru 








tators it is believed that the words 
“saith the Lord” (verse 16) are 
intended as the completion of the 
sentence, so that no supplement is 
needed. This is, we think, very 
improbable. As it is the last part 
of the quotation that is taken up 
here, it is at the beginning of this 
verse that the explanatory words 
must come in: “ Then He saith, 
And their sins and their iniquities 
will I remember no more.” This 
we have seen to be the crowning 
promise of the new covenant of 
which Jesus is the Mediator. 
When these words were first quoted 
(chap. viii. 12), some important 
points in the argument were still 
untouched. Now the firm basis of 
the promise has been shown, for 
the covenant has been ratified by 
the death of Christ, and the bless- 
ings He has won for men are eter- 
nal (chap. ix. 15, 12). 

(8) Now where.—Rather, But 
where remission (or, forgiveness, 
see chap. ix. 22) of these is, there is 
no longer offering for sin. Here the 
argument reaches its triumphant 
tlose. 


At this point we enter on the 
last great division of the Epistle 
(chaps. x. 19—xiii. 25), which is 
occupied with earnest exhortation, 
encouragement to perseverance 
alternating with solemn warning 
against apostasy. The first section 
of this main division extends to the 
end of this chapter. 





the blood of é 
Jesus, ® b 
a@ new and 


hap. x. 19— 
89. Exhortation 
to steadfastness 
in faith and good 


1 Or, arias 
soerean living way, works. 


which he hath consecrated 2 





(9) The exhortation which here 
begins is very similar to that of 
chap. iv. 14—16. Its greater 
fulness and expressiveness are in 
accordance with the development 
in the thought. 

Therefore.—Thechiefthoughta 
taken up are those expressed in 
chap. ix. 11,12. The word “ bold- 
ness’ has occurred in chap. iii. 6; 
iv. 16. (See the Notes.) 

By the blood of Jesus.— 
Better, in the blood of Jesus; for 
the meaning probably is, “ Having 
therefore boldness in the blood of 
Jesus for entering into the Holy 
(i.e, the Holiest) Place.’ It is 
not that we enter “ with the blood,” 
as the high priest entered the Holy 
of Holies (chap. ix. 25): no com- 
parison is made between Christ’s 
people and the Jewish high priest. 
But as when he entered within the 
veil the whole people symbolically 
entered in with him, so do we enter 
with our High Priest, who, “by 
means of His own blood” entered 
for us (and as our “ Forerunner,” 
chap. vi. 20) into the immediate 
presence of God. In that through 
which He entered we have our 
“boldness to enter.” 

0) By a new and living 
way.—Better, by the way which 
he dedicated (or, inaugurated) for us, 
a new and living way. This way 
was opened to us by Him ; in it we 
follow Him. For Him, the way 
jnto the Holiest led through the 
veil, His flesh. As the veil con- 
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Drawing near 


for us, through the veil, that |: 
is to say, his flesh ; @ and 
hawing an high priest over 
the house of God; “let 
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to God. 


us draw near with a true 
heart in full assurance of 
faith, having our hearts 
sprinkled from an evil 








cealed from the high priest the 
place of God’s presence, which he 
could enter only by passing 
through the veil; so, although in 
His earthly life Jesus dwelt in the 
presence of God, yet as our repre- 
sentative He could not enter the 
heavenly sanctuary until He had 
passed through and out of His life 
of flesh (see chap. ix. 11). There 
is probably a covert allusion to 
the rending of the Temple veil in 
the hour when Jesus thus passed 
through the rent veil of His flesh. 
This way is new (chap. ix. 8, 12), 
it is living, for in truth this “‘way”’ 
is living union with Christ (John 
xiv. 6). 

@) An high priest. — The 
Greek words properly signify a 
great priest (comp. chap. iv. 14), 
which is one of the names by which 
the high priest is frequently desig- 
nated, both in the Hebrew (Lev. 
xxi. e¢ al.), and in the LXX. It 
may seem strange that the writer 
should here make use of a new word 
in the place of that which has 
occurred so frequently. But there 
is strong reason for believing that 
the language of one of the pro- 
phecies of Zechariah (vi. !—18) 
is here before his mind. In the 
preceding verses (12—14) he has 
used words which united sacerdotal 
and kingly imagery ; and it would 
be remarkable if this did not lead 
his thought to that prophecy. On 
the head of Joshua, “the great 
priest’ (Zech. vi. 11), are placed 
crowns of silver and gold in token 
of royal dignity : then follows the 


prediction of Him of whom Joshua 
was the type. ‘ Heshall build the 
house of the Lord: and He shall 
bear the glory, and shall sit and 
rule upon His throne; and He shall 
be a priest upon His throne.” In 
the verse before us are combined 
several of the characteristic thoughts 
of that passage—the great priest, 
the priestly ruler, the house of God. 
The last-mentioned words are re- 
peatedly used throughout the Old 
Testament, both in the Pentateuch 
and in later books, for the Taber- 
nacle or Temple of God. In chap. 
iii. 6 (to which there is a manifest 
allusion here) the meaning is en- 
larged, but only so that under ‘‘ the 
house ” is also comprised the house- 
hold of God. Here the two thoughts 
are combined. Into the house of 
God we may enter; over it Jesus 
rules as ‘‘the great Priest.”? The 
family of God subject to His rule 
includes the whole community of 
“the people of God” im heaven 
and upon earth. 

@2) Let us draw near.—See 
verse 1; also chaps. iv. 16; vii. 25; 
xi. 6. 

With a true heart.— True,” 
the word used in chaps. viii. 2, ix. 
24, a real—i.e., a sincere heart. As 
in chap. vi. we read of “full assur- 
ance,’’ or rather, “‘ fulness of hope,” 
so here of fulness of faith. With 
out this there could be for us no 
“living way” (verse 20) for enter- 
ing into the holiest place. The 
thought of the whole verse cone 
nects itself with the priestly 
character of those who are the 
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Provocation 


conscience, and our bodies 
washed with pure water. 
@) Let us hold fast the 
profession of owr faith 
without wavering ; (for he 
as faithful that promised ;) 
@) and let us consider one 
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another to provoke unto 
love and to good works: 
*) not forsaking the as- 
sembling of ourselves toge- 
ther, as the manner of some 
as; but exhorting one an- 
other: and so much the 








people of God (Ex. xix. 6; Rev. i. 
6, 6). It is as priests that they 
enter the house of God, sprinkled 
with the blood of atonement (chaps. 
xii. 24; ix. 14; Lev. viii. 30; 1 
Pet. i. 2), and with all defilement 
washed away (Lev. viii. 6). 
“Sprinkled from an _ evil con- 
science :”’ that is, freed by means 
of the “sprinkling” from a con- 
science defiled by guilt. In the 
last words there is a clear allusion 
to baptism, as the symbol of the 
new life of purity (Eph. v. 26; 
Tit. iti. 5; 1 Pet. iii. 21). 

(3) In this verse again we have 

the characteristic words of earlier 
exhortations: ‘hold fast” (chap. 
ili.6, 14) ; ‘‘ profession,’’ or, rather, 
confession (chaps. iii. 1; iv. 14). 
- Of our faith.—This rendering, 
apparently found in no earlier Eng- 
lish version, is supposed to be due 
to oversight on the part of our 
translators. The true reading is 
“of the hope” (chap. vi. 11, 18, 19). 
The two following words must be 
joined with “confession,” “let us 
hold fast the confession of the 
(Christian) hope so that it waver 
not.” This hope “maketh not 
ashamed” (Rom. y. 5), for the 
promise is sure. 

(4) Gradually the writer passes 
from that which belongs to the in- 
dividual (verses 19, 20) to the 
mutual duties of members of a com- 
munity. Possibly he knew that 








amongst those whom he addresses 
there had existed “provocations ”’ 
that did not tend towards brotherly 
love. The strict meaning may 
simply be, let us take note of one 
another, to stimulate one’ another 
to good works; but in the result, 
if not in the expression, is included 
the converse thought, “that we 
may ourselves be thus provoked.” 

() As the manner of some 
is.—Some members of this com- 
munity, it would seem, had per- 
suaded themselves that the relation 
of Judaism to Christianity, of the 
“‘synagogue”’ (the Greek word 
here used seems to allude to this 
technical name, and yet inten- 
tionally to avoid it) and the Church, 
was such as to permit them to 
avoid close intercourse with Chris- 
tians and direct association with 
Christian assemblies. This neg- 
lect was the first step towards 
apostasy. 

Exhorting.—Better, encourag- 
ing. (Comp. chap. xii. 12.) 

The day.—See 1 Cor. iii. 13— 
‘the day shall declaze” every man’s 
work. Elsewhere we read of “the 
day of the Lord’’ (1 Thess. v. 2) ; 
“the day of Christ ’’ (Phil. i. 10). 
The words of Jesus to His disciples 
(Matt. xxiv.; Luke xvii.) had 
enabled all who were willing to hear 
to understand “the signs of the 
times.”” As the writer gave these 
warnings, the day when the Son of 
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more, as ye see the day 
approaching. ™ For if we 
sin wilfully after that we 
have received the know- 
ledge of the truth, there 
remaineth no more sacri- 
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for Sina, 


fice for sins, @ but a cer- 
tain fearful looking for of 
judgment and fiery indig- 
nation, which shall devour 
the adversaries. ® He 
that despised Moses’ law 








Man should come in His kingdom, 
bringing judgment upon Jerusalem 
(Matt. xvi. 28), was close at hand 
—that day which is distinctly pre- 
sented to us in the New Testament 
as the type of His final coming. 

(6) For.—The connecting links 
are the thought of the consequences 
to which such sinful neglect (verse 
25) may lead, and the awful reve- 
lation of judgment which the final 
day will bring. Even more clearly 
than in chap. vi. 4—6 the state 
described is one of wilful and con- 
tinued sin, which is the result and 
the expression of apostasy from 
Christ. It is not, “If we fall 
under temptation and commit sin;”’ 
but, “ If we are sinning wilfully.” 
The descriptive words are few as 
compared with those of the former 
passage, but they teach the same 
lesson. Not merely the “ know- 
ledge,” but the “full knowledge ” 
(Rom. i. 28) of the truth has been 
received by those to whom the 
writer here makes reference; they 
have been “sanctified in the 
blood of the covenant ” (verse 29). 
For such ‘there remaineth no 
longer a sacrifice for sing: ” that 
offering of Jesus which they de- 
liberately reject has abolished all 
the earlier sacrifices. The observ- 
ances and ceremonies of Judaism, 
which had been full of meaning 
whilst they pointed to Him that 
was to come, have lost all their 
virtue through His coming. Nay, 
more; for such sin as this, the 








sin of knowing and wilful rejection 
of the only Sin-offering, God hag 
provided no other sacrifice. In its 
general significance this passage 
does not differ from chap. vi. 4—6, 
(See the Notes.) 

@’?) But a certain fearful 
looking for.—Better, But a fear- 
Sul awaiting of judgment, and a 
Jealousy of fire that shall devour the 
adversaries. For Christ’s “waiting” 
servants the thought of “ judg- 
ment” is lost in that of “salva- 
tion’? (chap. ix. 27, 28); to these 
sinners nothing is left but the 
awaiting of judgment. The next 
words are a partial quotation, or an 
adaptation, of Isa. xxvi. 11: “ Let 
them see (and be ashamed) the zeal 
for the people; yea, fire shall de- 
vour ‘Thine adversaries.” (The 
Greek translation gives the second 
clause correctly, but not the former 
part of the sentence.) In the pro- 
phetic imagery of the Old Testa- 
ment the destruction of the enemies 
of Jehovah is but the other aspect 
of His zeal or jealousy for His 
people. This imagery was familiar 
to every Hebrew; and no words 
could show more powerfully than 
these that to forsake Christ 
for Judaism was (not to join, but) 
to abandon “the people of God.” 
For such apostates there remaineth 
the zeal, the jealous wrath, of a 
devouring fire. (Comp. chap. xii. 
29; Mal. iv.) 

(8) He that despised Moses? 
law.—Rather, A man that hath vet 
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died without mercy under 
two or three witnesses: 
© of how much sorer 
punishment, suppose ye, 
shall he be thought worthy, 
who hath trodden under 
foot the Son of God, and 
hath counted the blood of 
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the covenant, wherewith 
he was sanctified, an unholy 
thing, and hath done de- 
spite unto the Spirit of 
grace? © For we know 
him that hath said, Ven- 
geance belongeth unto me, 
I will recompense,’ saith 











at nought a law of Moses dieth with- 
out pity before two or three witnesses. 
The reference is to Deut. xvii. 2—7, 
the last words being a direct quota- 
tion from verse 6 in that section. 
There the subject is apostasy from 
Jehovah to the worship of idols. 
That sin which, by the acknowledg- 
ment of all, had in ancient time 
robbed Israel of the name of God’s 
people is tacitly placed by the side 
of the sin of those who forsake 
Christ. It will be seen how im- 
pressively the thought of the last 
verse is maintained in this. 

?) Shall he be thought 
worthy.— Better, shall he be ac- 
counted (or, judged) worthy, by God 
the Judge of all, when “the Day ” 
shall come. In the act of apostasy 
the sinner trampled under foot the 
Son of God, treated with contempt 
and scorn Him to whom belongs 
this highest Name (chap. i. 1—4) ; 
and the principle of this act becomes 
the principle of the whole suc- 
ceeding life. That “blood”? by 
which the new covenant was estab- 
lished (chap. ix. 15—17)—the blood 
in which he himself had received 
the sanctification which the law 
could not give—he has esteemed an 
unholy thing. There isno medium 
between highest reverence and 
utter contumely in such a vase: to 
those who did not receive Jesus 
as Lord He was a deceiver (Matt. 





XXvil. 63}, and one who deserved 
to die. 

Hath done despite. — Hath 
treated with outrage and insult the 
Spirit of whose gifts he had been 
partaker (chap. vi. 4), for “ grace ” 
returning arrogant scorn. 

30) Vengeance belongeth 
unto me, I will recompense. 
—This quotation from Deut. xxxii. 
35 completely preserves the sense 
of the original words, “ To me be- 
longeth vengeance, and recom- 
pence,” whilst departing from their 
form. The LXX. shows still wider 
divergence, neglecting entirely the 
emphasis which rests on the words 
“to Me.” It is therefore very re- 
markable that this quotation is 
given, in exactly the same form, in 
Rom. xii. 19. As, however, the 
words, “I will recompense,’ are 
found in the most ancient of the 
Targums (that of Onkelos), it is 
very possible that St. Paul may 
have there adopted a form already 
current amongst the Jews. (See 
Note on Rom. xii. 19.) If so, 
there is no difficulty in accounting 
for the coincidence in this place. 
But, even if this supposition is 
without foundation, and the saying 
in this form was first used in Rom, 
xii. 19, is there any real cause for 
wonder if a disciple of St. Paul in, 
a single instance reproduces the 
Apostle’s words? It should be 
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The Lora shall 


the Lord. And again, The 
Lord shall judge his people. 
©) [tis a fearful thing to 
fall into the hands of the 
living God. © But call 
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Judge His Peopte. 


to remembrance the for. 


mer days, in which, after 


ye were illuminated, ye 
endured a great fight 
of afflictions; “© partly, 





observed that the words, “saith the 
Lord,’”? must be omitted from the 
text, according to the best autho- 
rities. 

The Lord shall judge his 
people.—This, again, is a quota- 
tion, and from the same chapter 
(Deut. xxxii. 36). If the context 
of the original passage be examined, 
there will be no doubt as to the 
meaning of the words. As in Ps. 
xliii. 1, cxxxv. 14, “to judge,” as 
here used, signifies to maintain the 
right of one who is exposed to 
wrong. “The Lord shall judge 
His people” (see verse 27) when 
He shall appear to establish their 
cause by taking vengeance on His 
enemies and theirs. With what 
impressive force would the quota- 
tions in this section (verses 27, 28, 
30)—differing widely in form, but 
presenting a very striking agree- 
ment in their meaning—fall on the 
ears of readers familiar from child- 
hood with the ideas and language 
of the Old Testament Scriptures! 

@) The living God.—As in 
chaps. iii. 12, ix. 14, the exact 
meaning of the writer’s words is 
“a Living God;” and a reference 
to the first of these passages (and 
to chap. iv. 12) will show clearly 
what is their force in this place. 
There can be little doubt that Deut. 
xxxii., from which he has been 
quoting, is still in his thought. 
See verse 40—“I lift up my hand 
to heaven, and say, I live for ever.” 

@2} In the last six verses the 








by an appeal to the danger of 
falling away and the fearful con- 
sequences of unfaithfulness. From 
warning he now turns to encourage- 
ment, as in chap. vi.; and here, as 
there, he thankfully recalls the 
earlier proofs which his readers had 
given of their Christian constancy 
and love. Let them call to mind 
and ever keep in remembrance 
what the grace of God had already. 
enabled them to endure. (Comp. 
2 John 8.) As Theophylact has 
said, he bids them imitate, not 
others, but themselves. 

Illuminated.—Better, enlight- 
ened. Itis important to keep the 
word used in the parallel verse, 
chap. vi. 4 (see Note). 

Fight of afflictions.—Rather, 
conflict of sufferings ; for the last 
word has in this Epistle (chap. ii, 
9, 10) associations too sacred to be 
lost. The former word (akin to 
that used by St. Paulin 2 Tim. ii. 
5 of the contests in the public 
games) recalls the intense struggles 
of the contending athletes; it 
occurs nowhere else in the New 
Testament. Comp. Phil. i. 27, iv. 
3 (Phil. i. 30; Col. i, 22,ii.1; 1 
Tim. vi. 12; chap. xii. 1). This 
struggle they had manfully en- 
dured. 

3) Whilst ye were made a 
gazingstock. — Literally, deing 
exposed im the theatre (see the Notes 
on Acts xix. 29; 1 Cor. iv. 9; xv. 
32). Here also it is probable ’ that 
the word haa only a figurative 


writer has enforced his ss ! aes 


The Fight 


whilst ye were made a 
gazingstock both by re- 
proaches and afflictions ; 
and partly, whilst ye be- 
came companions of them 
that were so used. “ For 
ye had compassion of me 


Whilst ye became com- 
panions.—Better, having become 
sharers with them that thus lived— 
that lived amidst ‘‘reproaches 
and afflictions.’ Not ‘‘compa- 
nions” only had they been, but 
sharers of the lot of* their perse- 
cuted brethren, both by sympathy 
and by voluntary association with 
their sufferings. 

@4) For ye had compassion 
of me in my bonds.—Rather, 
(according to the true reading of 
the Greek), for ye had sympathy 
with them that were in bonds (comp. 
chap. xiii. 3, “ Remember them 
that are in bonds as bound with 
them”). The change of reading 
is very important in connection 
with the question of authorship. 
' (See the Introduction.) 

And took joyfully.—Better, 
and accepted with joy the spoiling of 
your possessions. In the spirit of 
Matt. v.12 (Acts vy. 41; 2 Cor. xii. 
10), they accepted persecution not 
with “ patience and longsuffering ” 
only, but ‘with joy”? (Col. i. 11). 
The rendering “ possessions”’ is ne- 
cessary, because a similar word 
(“substance ”” in the Authorised 
version) will immediately occur. 
In the last clause two remarkable 
changes in the Greek text are made 
necessary by the testimony of our 
best authorities. The words ‘in 
heaven” must certainly be re- 
moved; they are omitted in the 
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in my bonds, and took 
joyfully the spoiling of 
your goods, knowing in 
yourselves that ye have in 
heaven a better and an en- 
during substance. “) Cast 
not away therefore your 





oldest MSS., and are evidently an 
explanatory comment which has 
found its way into the text. For 
the reading “in yourselves,” there 
is hardly any evidence whatever. 
The MSS. are divided Letween two 
readings, “‘yourselves”’ and ‘‘ for 
yourselves;’’ the former having 
also the support of the Latin and 
Coptic versions. There is little 
doubt that we must read “your- 
selves;”’? and the most probable 
translation will now be, percewing 
that ye have your own selves for a 
better possession, and one that abideth. 
They had been taught the meaning 
of the words spoken by Jesus of the 
man who gains the world and loses 
himself (Luke ix. 25), and of those 
who win their souls by their en- 
durance (Luke xxi. 19); so in verse 
39 the writer speaks of “the gain- 
ing of the soul.” Thus trained, 
they could accept with joy the loss 
of possessions for the sake of 
Christ, perceiving that in Him they 
had received themseives as a posses- 
sion, a betteranda lasting possession. 
(It would be possible to render the 
clause, “knowing that ye your- 
selves have a better possession,” 
&c.; but the parallelism of verse 
39 renders it almost certain that 
the former view of the words is 
correct.) 

5) Cast not away therefore 
your confidenece.—Rather, Cast 
not wway therefore your boldness, 
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The Recompence 


confidence, which hath 
great recompence of re- 
ward. © For ye have 
need of patience, that, 
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. of Reward ' 


after ye have done the 
will of God, ye might re- 
ceive the promise. © For 
yet a little while, and he 








seeing it hath a great recompence. 
To “cast away boldness’’ is the 
opposite of “ holding fast the bold- 
ness of the hope” (chap. iii. 6) ; 
the one belongs to the endurance 
of the faithful servant (verses 32, 
36), the other to the cowardice of 
the man who draws back (verse 
38). This verse and the next are 
closely connected: Hold fast your 
boldness, seeing that to it belongs 
great reward; hold it fast, for 
“he that endureth to the end shall 
be saved.” On the last word, 
“yrecompence,” see chap. ii. 2. 

(8) Patience—i.e., brave, pa- 
tient endurance (see the Note on 
chap. vi. 12). The general strain 
of the exhortation in that chapter 
(verses 9—20) closely resembles 
these verses. 

That, after ye have done. . 
ye might.—Better, that, having 
done the will of God, ye may receive 
the promise. To do the will of 
God (chap. xiii. 21) is the neces- 
sary condition for receiving the 
promised blessing and reward (see 
chap. xi. 39) ; for both “endurance’’ 
is necessary. In these words we 
have an echo of Matt. vii. 21, 
where our Lord sums up His re- 
quirements from those who call 
themselves His in words which 
express the purpose of His own 
life (verses 7, 9; Johniv. 34). 

(87) The connection is this: “ Ye 
have need of endurance” for ‘the 
end is not yet” (Matt. xxiv. 6); ye 
shall “receive the promise,” for 
the Lord shall surely come, and 
that soon. 














A little while.—Rather, a very 
little while. The expression is re- 
markable and unusual; it is evi 
dently taken from Isa. xxvi. 20— 
“Come my people hide 
thyself for a little moment until the 
indignation be overpast.”” The sub- 
ject of this passage, from which 
the one expressive phrase is taken, 
is the coming of Jehovah. ‘to 
punish the irhabitants of the earth 
for their iniquity;” in “a little 
moment” shall the indignation 
consume His foes, then will He 
give deliverance to His people. 
Even this passing reference would 
serve to call up before the mind of 
the Hebrew readers the solemn 
associations of the prophecy—the 
promised salvation, the awful judg- 
ment. 

And he that shall come 
will come.— Rather, He that 
cometh will come and will not tarry. 
In this and the next verse the 
writer of the Kpistle takes up a 
passage, Habak. ii. 3, 4, which occu- ~ 
pies a very important place in the 
writings of St. Paul (Rom. i. 17; 
Gal. iii. 11), and, as wehave already 
seen (Note on chap. vi. 1), in the 
later Jewish teaching. St. Paul’s 
citations are limited to.a few words 
of verse 4, ‘‘ But the just shall live 
by faith;” here are quoted the 
whole of the fourth verse and part 
of the third. Perhaps it is too 
much to say that they are quoted, 
they are rather applied, for, as will 
be seen, the order of the clauses 
(see next verse) is changed, and 
some alterations are made in the 
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that shall come will come, 
and will not tarry. © Now 
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the just shall live by faith: 
but if any man draw back, 











language. It is important in this 
Epistle to discriminate between the 
instances of direct quotation from 
the Scripture, where the word of 
God is appealed to as furnishing 
proof, and those in which passages 
of the Old Testament are explained 
and applied. (See the Note on verse 
5.) The words before us nearly 
agree with the LXX., “If he delay, 
wait for him, because coming he will 
come, and will not tarry.” The 
subject of the sentence there is not 
clear; probably the translator be- 
lieved that the Lord spoke thus of 
His own coming or the coming of 
the future Deliverer. In the He- 
brew all relates to the vision, “it 
will surely come, it will not tarry.” 
The only difference between the 
LXX. and the words as they stand 
here consists in the substitution of 
‘‘He that cometh”’ for “coming.” 
Now the reference to the Deliverer 
and Judge is made plain. No de- 
signation of the Messiah, perhaps, 
was more familiar than “ He that 
cometh” (Matt. xi. 3, et al.); 
but it is here employed with a new 
reference—to the second advent in 
place of the first. The departure 
from the sense of the Hebrew is not 
as great as may at first appear. 
When the prophet says, ‘“ The 
vision . . . shall surely come,” itis 
of that which the vision revealed 
that he speaks, i.¢., of the fall of 
the Chaldeans; but the salvation 
of Israel from present danger is 
throughout the prophets the symbol 
of the great deliverance. (Comp. 
chap. xii. 26 and Hagg. ii. 6.) With 
this verse comp. verse 25; also 
Phil. iv.5; Jas. v.8; 1 Pet. iv. 
7; Rev. i. 3; xxii. 20, et al. ; and, 


in regard to the application of the 
prophecy, verses 27, 28, 30. 

(38) Now the just shall live 
by faith.—The Greek text of this 
clause is not perfectly certain, but 
it is probable that the word “my” 
should be added, so that the trans- 
lation of the verse will be as follows: 
But my righteous ones shall live by 
faith. Inthe Hebrew the first part 
of the verse is altogether different: 
“ Behold his soul is lifted up, it is 
not upright in him; but the righ- 
teous shall live in (or, Jy) his 
faithfulness (or, faith).” The first 
words seem to refer to the haughty 
Chaldean invader; the rendering 
of the last words is considered be- 
low. The Greek translation varies 
alittle in different MSS. : “If one 
draw back, my soul hath no plea- 
sure in him; but the righteous one 
shall live by my faithfulness” (or 
possibly—not probably —*‘ by faith 
in me’’). In the Alexandrian MSS. 
the last words run thus: ‘ But my 
righteous one shall live by faith” 
(or faithfulness). It is clear, then, 
that in the passage before us the 
writer has taken the words as they 
stood in his text of the LXX., only 
changing the order of the clauses. 
Though the Hebrew word usually 
rendered faith in this passage oc- 
curs more than forty times in the 
Old Testament, in no other case has 
it this meaning, but almost always 
signifies faithfulness or truth. Here 
also the first meaning seems to be 
“by his faithfulness;’’ but the 
thought of faithful constancy to 
God is inseparably connected with 
trastful clinging to Him. Hence 
the accepted Jewish exposition of 
the passage seems to have taken the 
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Let him not 


my soul shall have no 
pleasure in him. © But 
we are not of them who 
draw back unto perdi- 
tion; but of them that 
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Dyaw back. 


believe to the saving of 
the soul. 


CHAPTER XIL— 
© Now faith is the sub- 
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word in the sense of “faith.” “My 
righteous one ” wili naturally mean 
“my righteous servant ’’—the man 
who will not be seduced into wicked- 
ness; he shall live by his faithful 
trust, for salvation and life shall be 
given him by God Himself. In 
this context the word righteous re- 
calls verse 36, “having done the 
will of God.” 

The transposition of the two 
clauses makes it almost certain that 
the “righteous one”? is the subject 
of both: not if any man, but if he 
(the righteous one) shrink back. 
The Genevan and the Authorised 
stand alone amongst English ver- 
sions in the former rendering, 

@) Of them who draw 
back.—Literally, But we are not 
of drawing (or shrinking) back unto 
perdition, but of faith unto the gain- 
ing of the soul. On the last words 
(which are nearly identical with 
those of Luke xvii. 33, though 
deeper in meaning) see the Note on 
verse 84. The exhortation thus 
closes with words of encourag’ nent 
and hope. 


XI. 


This chapter is very closely con- 
nected with the last verses of chap- 
ter x. Those verses have taught 
the necessity of faith for the attain- 
ment of the promise. Here we 
read of men to whom, through 
their faith, the promise has been 
made sure. 


. 


() We have seen how the writer 


approached the subject which is the 
chief theme of this last division 
of this Epistle. The coming of 
the Lord, for judgment upon His 
adversaries, for salvation to His 
people, draws nigh. In the midst 
of dangers and judgments God’s 
righteous servant shall live, and 
the ground of his life is his stead- 
fast faith; if he shrink back, de- 
struction will overtakehim. ‘Our 
principle of action” (the writer 
says to his Hebrew readers) “is 
not shrinking back, but faith. And 
faith is this... .” It has been 
debated whether that which follows 
is a definition of what faith is, or 
in reality a description of what 
faith does. 

It is not a complete definition, 
in the sense of including all the 
moments of thought which are pre- 
sent in the word as used in the 
last chapter (verse 38) or in this. 
The “things hoped for” are not 
mere figments of the imagination; 
their basis is the word of God. If 
we keep this in mind, the words, 
still remaining general in their 
form, agree with all that has led 
up to them and with all that fol- 
lows; and whether they be called 
definition or description will be of 
little consequence. 

The exact meaning of the special 
terms here used it is not easy to 
ascertain. The word rendered . 
‘“‘substance”’ has already occurred 
twice in the Epistle. In chap. i. 
3 this was its true meaning—the 
essence which, so to speak, under- 
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stance’ of things hoped [nq 


or,con- 
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for, the evidence of things 








fidence. 


lies, ‘‘ stands under,” the qualities 
possessed. In chap. iii. 14 the 
same metaphor of standing under is 
applied to steadfastness, confidence 
(see the Note). The former of 
these renderings the Authorised 
version—in this instance deserting 
the earlier translations (which for 
the most part have “sure confi- 
dence ” or “‘ ground’) to follow the 
Rhemishinitsrendering of the Latin 
substantia—has made familiar in the 
present passage. The sense which 
it presents, however, is not ve 
clear; and the symmetry of the verse 
almost compeis us here to make 
choice of some word which denotes 
an act, or at all events an attitude, 
of the mind. Most commentators 
of our own day accept the second 
meaning explained above, “ con- 
fidence” or ‘‘assurance in regard 
to things hoped for.” To adopt 
Dr. Vaughan’s clear explanation, 
“Faith is that principle, that 
exercise of mind and soul, which 
_ has for its object things not seen, 
but hoped for, and which, instead 
of sinking under them as too pon- 
derous, whether from their difficulty 
or from their uncertainty, stands 
firm under them—supports and 
sustains their pressure—in other 
words, is assured of, confides in 
and relies on them.” This inter- 
pretation yields an excellent sense, 
‘and has the advantage of assigning 
to the Greek word a meaning which 
it certainly bears in an earlier 
chapter, and in two places of St. 
Paul’s Epistles. On the other hand, 
the analogy of the second member 
of the verse, and a peculiarity in 
the Greek construction which we 
cannot here discuss, seem to be in 





favour of a third rendering of the 
words: -‘* Faith is the giving sub- 
stance to things hoped for.” It 
has indeed been said that by such 
a translation the things hoped for 
are represented as being without 
substance. But this difficulty is 
only apparent; for in regard to 
ourselves these objects of our hope 
do not yet exist, since they still 
belong to the future (Rom. viii. 
24, 25). In the second clause the 
word “ evidence” is likely to mis- 
lead; very probably, indeed, it 
now fails to convey the sense 
intended by our translators, who 
here followed the rendering of the 
Genevan Bible (suggested by 
Calvin’s “evidentia”’). The Greek 
word denotes putting to the test, 
examining for the purpose of proof, 
bringing to conviction. Under this 
aspect faith appears as neither 
blindly rejecting nor blindly ac- 
cepting whatever may be said 
about things unseen, but boldly 
dealing with them as if with 
things seen, and then unflinchingly 
accepting that which has stood the 
proot. One peculiarity of the Greek 
yet remains to be noticed. In the 
second clause the word “ things” 
is expressed in the Greek (as in 
chap. vi. 18), but not in the first; 
we are by this means reminded 
of the reality of that which is thus 
spoken of as unseen. The whole 
verse, then, may be rendered, ‘“‘Now 
faith is the giving substance to 
what is hoped for, the testing of 
things not seen.”’ And now passing 
away from the general aspect of 
the words to that in which they 
are presented by the context, we 
have as the meaning: Faith, hold- 
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The Triumphs 


not seen. ® For by it 
Chap. xi, The the elders 
triumphs of obtained a 
nas good report. 


® Through faith we under- 





ing to God’s word, gives substance 
to what that word promises, invest- 
ing the future blessings with a 
present existence, treating them 
as if already objects of sight rather 
than of hope. Through faith, 
guided by the same word, the 
things unseen are brought to the 
proof; what that word teaches, 
though future, or though belonging 
to a world beyond human sight, 
is received with full conviction. 
Thus “every genuine act of faith 
is the act of the whole man, not of 
his understanding alone, not of his 
affections alone, not of his will 
alone, but of all three in their 
central, aboriginal unity.”? And 
thus faith becomes ‘the faculty in 
man through which the spiritual 
world exercises its sway over him, 
and thereby enables him to over- 
come the world of sin and death.” 
(Hare, Victory of Faith.) 

@) For by it—Better, For 
therein the elders had witness borne 
to them. The connection seems to 
be this: Faith truly accomplishes 
all this; for it was in the exercise 
of such a faith that the elders 
gained the witness whiclt the 
Scripture bears (see verses 4, 5, 
39) to them and to their noble 
deeds. ‘This verse, then, is added 
to confirm the first. 

@) Through faith. — Rather, 
By faith, asin the following verses. 
The first place is not given to “the 
elders,” for the writer’s object is to 
set forth the achievements of faith. 
With these, he would say, the 
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of Faith 


stand that the worlds were 
framed by the word of 
God, so that things which 
are seen were not made of 
things which do appear. 





Scripture record is filled. Even 
where there is no mention of this 
principle we must trace it in the 
lives of God’s servants; even where 
there is no history of men, there is 
a necessity for the exercise of faith 
by ourselves, and the first words of 
Scripture teach this lesson. 

That the worlds were 
framed.—Literally, that the ages 
have been prepared. The remarkable 
expression which was used in chap. 
i. 2 is here repeated. Thecomplete 
preparation of all that the suc- 
cessive periods of time contain is 
the idea which the words present. 
The narrative of the first chapter 
of Genesis ascribes the whole crea- 
tion of “ the heaven and the earth” 
to God; and associates with “a 
word of God” every stage in the 
preparation and furnishing of the 
earth. (See Note on chap. i. 2.) 
This is the first lesson of that 
record. But it does not stand 
alone, as is taught more plainly 
still by the next clause. 

So that things which are 
seen.—A slight alteration in the 
Greek is necessary here—< the 
thing seen” (or “ what is seen”) 
being the true reading. A more 
important point is a change in the 
aspect of the whole clause, which 
the Greek seems to require. As 
the English words stand, they point 
out the significance of the state- 
ment of Scripture respecting the 
creative act: we believe the writer 
intended rather +o state the divine 
purpose in relation to that first 
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® By faith Abel offered 
unto God a more excellent 
sacrifice than Cain, by 


creation and all subsequent acts 
that are included in the “preparing 
of the ages.” ‘In order that 
what is seen should not have come 
into being out of things which 
appear.” This is probably the 
true meaning of the clause. In 
the narrative of the first chapter 
of Genesis God would have us 
learn a lesson for the whole course 
of human history and development. 
As the visible universe did not 
take its being out of what was 
apparent, so what from time to 
time is seen does not arise of 
itself out of what is manifest to 
man’s natural perceptions. Not 
only is the eternity of matter 
denied, but from the beginning a 
warning has been given against a 
materialistic philosophy. ‘The first 
page of Scripture is designed to 
teach the constant presence and 
work of the Creator. This lesson 
we learn and apply by faith; and 
‘the result of its application is seen 
in many points of the history which 
follows. In that history the opera- 
tion of faith is twofold. The 
writer’s most obvious design is 
to call attention to the faith 
possessed by “the elders,” and its 
wonderful triumphs; but it is in 
many cases by the same faith that 
we ankonprel the Scripture record 
so as to discover this to have been 
their guiding principle. But seldom 
does the Old Testament directly 
speak of faith, and hence the 
importance of this verse (which 
some have thought incongruous, 
since it retards the exhibition of 
the elders’ faith) as throwing light 
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of Abel, 


which he obtained witness 
that he was righteous, God 
testifying of his gifts : and 


on our interpretation of the teach- 
ing of God’s word. 

@) A more excellent.— The 
Greek literally means that Abel’s 
sacrifice was ‘“‘more than” Cain’s 
(comp. chap. iii. 3, “ more glory ; ”’ 
Matt. vi. 25; Luke xi. 32, e¢ a/.). 
The word “sacrifice” (which, as 
is the case with very many words 
in this chapter, is taken directly 
from the LXX.) has not its special. 
sense (see Note on chap. x. 5) 
in the narrative of Gen. iv.: 
for the offerings of the two 
brothers are there designated by 
the same name, both in the Hebrew 
“offering’’) and in the Greek 
‘sacrifice ”). Hence, apart from 
the first words, “by faith,” there 
is nothing here said to explain 
the superiority of Abel’s offering ; 
though one who believes sacrifice 
to have been of Divine institution, 
and who notes the close connection 
between God’s word and the actions 
of the men whose faith is here re- 
corded, may hold it probable that 
Abel’s obedience was manifested in 

his mode of approaching God. 

By which he obtained wit- 
ness.—Probably, “through which 
faith,’ but the Greek may also 
mean through which sacrifice. The 
witness (verse 2) is that borne by 
God in His acceptance of the offer- 
ing (shown by some visible sign) ; 
we might also add that such a tes- 
timony to Abel is implied in the 
reproof of Cain (Gen. iv. 7), but 
the following words, “‘ God bearing 
witness over” (or i regard to) 
“his gifts ” show what was chiefly 
in the writer’s thought. Such ac- 
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by it he being dead yet 
speaketh. © By 
Enoch was translated that 
he should not see death ; 
. and was not found, because 
God had translated him: 
for before his translation 
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faith 1% |he pleased God. 


spoken 
of. 


Enuch, 


he had this testimony, that 
© But 
without faith 7 ts impos- 
sible to please him: for he 
that cometh to God must 
believe that he is, and that 
he is a rewarder of them 











ceptance implied Abel’s righteous- 
ness, and thus testified to his 
“faith.” It is remarkable that in 
three out of the four places in 
which Abel is mentioned in the 
New Testament this epithet is used 
(Matt. xxiii. 35; 1 John iii. 12). 
In the later Jewish tradition (con- 
tained in the Targum of Jerusalem) 
the brothers are represented as 
types of faith and unbelief; and in 
verse 10, “thy brother’s blood’’ 
(Hebrew, ‘‘bloods’’) is expanded 
into “the blood of the multitude 
of the righteous who were to arise 
from thy brother.”” In this clause 
the authorities for the Greek text 
are much divided. One reading, 
“the testifying over his gifts to God,” 
has the support of the three oldest 
MSS., but can hardly be correct. 

And by it.—Better, and through 
a (his faith). The reference is to 
Gen. iv. 10, “the voice of thy 
brother’s blood crieth unto me 
from the ground” (see chap. xii. 
24); hence, as Calvin remarks, 
“he was plainly numbered among 
God’s saints, whose death is pre- 
cious in His sight.” 

®) See death.—See Luke ii. 
26 Ps. lxxxix. 48 (John viii. 51). 

And was not found... 
translated him.—An exact quo- 
tation from the LXX. (Gen. v. 24). 
The word rendered “translated ” 
is a very simple one, denoting 
merely change of place; but no- 


thing can equal the simplicity of 
the Hebrew, ‘‘ he was not, for God 
took him.” 

He had thistestimony.—Bet- 
ter, he hath had witness borne to him 
(verses 2, 4) that he hath been well 
pleasing to God. The form of the 
expression shows that the writer 
is again speaking of the ever pre- 
sent word of Scripture (chap. iv. 9, 
&c.). That word does not record 
the translation of Enoch until it 
“hath” borne witness to him that 
he pleased God. The words 
“walked with God” are rendered 
in the LXX. “was well pleasing 
to God,” and it is this rendering 
that is quoted here and in the next 
verse. The writer himself supplies 
the comment in the next Verse, 
which has a very close connection 
with this. 

© But without faith.—Bet- 
ter, and apart from faith it is im- 
possible to be “well pleasing” (unto 
him); for he that draweth near 
(chap. vii. 25; x. 1, 22) to God must 
believe . - Thus the very 
statement that Enoch pleased God 
is an assertion that in him faith 
was found. No one can be the 
habitual worshipper of God (that 
is what the phrase implies) if his 
faith does not grasp these two 
truths. “Is a rewarder ”—liter- 
ally, becometh a recompenser (chap. ii. 
2; x. 35); the future recompense 
is present to the eye of faith. 
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eo 


Noah, and 


that diligently seek him. 
® By faith Noah, being 
warned of God of things 
not seen as yet, moved 
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Abraham. 


became heir of the right- 
eousness which is by faith. 
® By faith Abraham, when 
he was called to go out 


with fear,’ prepared an|'?™,, |into a place which he 
ark to the saving of his| “” |should after receive for 


house ; by the which he 
condemned the world, and 





an inheritance, obeyed ; 
and he went out, not 








() Being warned of God.— 
(See chap. viii. 5.) 

Moved with fear.—The mar- 
ginal rendering “‘ being wary” (or 
better, taking forethought) is pre- 
ferred by some, and agrees very 
well with the proper meaning of the 
word; but it is more probable that 
the writer has in view that devout 
godly fear which the words akin to 
this regularly denote in the New 
Testament. (See the Notes on 
chaps. v. 7; xii. 28.) Noah’s obe- 
dience to the divine warning was 
an evidence at once of his fear of 
God and of the faith which gave 
substance and present reality to 
‘the things not seen as yet.” 

By the which.—As before 

‘(verse 4), the words “through 
which” dre slightly ambiguous, for 
they may relate either to the ark 
or to the faith. The latter refer- 
ence is more probable. His faith, 
shown in the building of the ark, 
exposed the unbelief of “the world,” 
which would not listen to his warn- 
ings, and thereby incurred the 
divine condemnation. Our Lord 
uses “ condemn” in the same sense 
in Matt. xii. 41,42. By the same 
faith Noah ‘‘ became an heir of the 
righteousness which is according to 
futh.” Noah is the first to receive 
in Scripture the name “vighteous ” 
(Gen. vi. 9). See also Ezek. xiv. 
19, 20; and 2 Pet. ii. 5, ‘Noah, a 





preacher of righteousness.” This 
righteousness is looked on as an 
imheritance, received by all who 
manifest the faith. In this place. 
the righteousness is connected with 
faith, as in the writings of St. Paul, 
but with a change of figure. It is 
not looked on as arising out of 
faith (Rom. x. 6), or as resting on 
the condition of faith (Phil. iii. 9), 
or as obtained by means of faith 
(Rom. iii. 22), but as corresponding 
with faith, or answering to it. 
There is no important difference of 
thought, but the idea of a continu- 
ous inheritance answering to con- 
tinuous faith is very strikingly 
presented here. 

®) When he was called to 
go out.—Our older versions are 
here better than the Authorised, 
bringing in the word “obeyed” 
after “ called ’”’—“obeyed to go out 
into,’’ &e. 

Which he should after 
receive.—The English rendering 
may seem to imply that when 
“ called’? Abraham received the 
promise that the land to which he 
would be directed should in the 
future be his inheritance. It is not 
so (Acts vii. 5); for this promise is 
not found in Gen. xii. 1—, but 
was bestowed when he had obeyed 
(Gen. xii. 7). The meaning here 
is, “unto a place which he was to 
receive.” 
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knowing whither he went. 
By faith he sojourned 
in the land of promise, as 
ina strange country, dwell- 
ing in tabernacles with 
Isaac and Jacob, the heirs 
with him of the same pro- 
mise: “ for he looked for 
a city which hath founda- 
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tions, whose builder and 
maker is God. “ Through 
faith also Sara herself re- 
ceived strength to conceive 
seed, and was delivered of 
a child when she was past 
age, because she judged 
him faithful who had pro- 


mised. °” Therefore sprang 


@) The land of promise.— 
More correctly, according to the 
true reading, a land of the promise : 
into a land which the promise (Gen. 
xii. 7) made his own he came as a 
sojourner, and sojourned in it as 
in a land belonging to others, mak- 
ing his settled abode there in tents. 
The words of which this is a para- 
phrase are very expressive, es- 
pecially those of the last clause. 
Abraham there “made his home 
once for all, well aware that it was 
_ to be his home— expecting no 
change in this respect all his life 
long—in tents,” movable, shifting 
abodes—here to-day, there to-mor- 
row—with (as did also in their turn) 
“Tsaac and Jacob,” the “ heirs with 
him of the same promise.” (Dr. 
Vanghan.) 

(0) A city which hath foun- 
dations. — Rather, the city which 
hath the foundations. The general 
thought is that which we find ex- 
pressed in verses 14—16. *There, 
the strangers and pilgrims are seek- 
ing for a country of their own; 
here, the dweller in tents is waiting 
for the city that hath the foun- 
dations. All these verses clearly 
teach that the promise as appre- 
hended by the patriarchs was not 
bounded by the gift of Canaan. 
Of what nature their expectations 
of the future life may have been. 


we cannot tell; but this they knew, 
that their fellowship with God and 
their interest in His promises would 
not cease with this transient life, 
‘What they saw of earthly blessing 
was but the earnest of some greater 
gift still future, and yet present 
through the power of their faith. 
The shifting tent might be Abra- 
ham’s home now, but he waited for 
that city which should never know 
change—of which alone it could be 
said that it hath ‘‘ the foundations,” 
and whose Architect and Maker is 
God. (Comp. Ps. Ixxxvii. 1; Rev. xxi.) 

@) Through faith also Sara 
herself. — Rather, By faith Sarah 
herself also, or, even Sarah herself. 
This emphatic introduction of the 
name of Sarah may point to the 
unbelief which for a brief while she 
displayed (Gen. xviii. 12); but the 
words may simply mean, “Sarah 
also, on her part’’—the joint re- 
cipient with Abraham of the divine 
promise, a promise in which it 
might at first seem that she had no 
part. (Comp. Gen. xvi. 1, 2.) The 
words, ‘was delivered of a child,” 
are absent from the best authorities, 
so that we must read, “even when she 
was past age.’’ With the last words 
of the verse compare chap. x. 23. 

@) The stars of the sky.— 
Better, the stars of the heaven. (See 
Gen. xv. 5 ;. xxii. 17.) 
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there even of one, and him 
as good as dead, so many 
as the stars of the sky in 
multitude, and as the sand 
which is by the sea shore 
innumerable. @ |These all 
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in Hath. 


were strangers and _pil- 
grims on the earth. “ For 
they that say such things 
declare plainly that they 
seek a country. @ And 
truly, if they had been 


died in faith,’ not having |' "mindful of that cowntry 
received the promises, but| ”/”|from whence they came 


having seen them afar off, 
and were persuaded of 
them, and embraced them, 
and confessed that they 





out, they might have had 
opportunity to have re- 
turned. © But now they 
desire a better country, 








And as the sand.—‘ And as 
the sand by the sea shore, which is 
innumerable” (Gen. xxii. 17). 
With the first words of the verse 
compare Rom. iv. 19. 

(3) These all died in faith. 
—We wust not change the order 
of the original. Seven verses up 
to this point have begun with the 
emphatic words “ by faith.” There 
is a change here, but not in the 
emphasis of this thought. We 
should not expect to read “ By 

fuith these died ;”’ what is said is, 
' Tn accordance with faith all these 
died ;” ‘faith had been the support 
and guide of their life, and their 
death was in accordance with the 
same principle. That is, they 
(Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Sarah) did 
not die in possession of what had 
been promised (verse 39), but saw 
at a distance the blessings of which 
God had spoken (verse 1). 

And were persuaded of 
them.—These words do not belong 
to the true text; and the word 
“embraced”? should be rendered 
“ preeted,” or “saluted.” We 
read, therefore: “Not having re- 
ceived the promises, but having 
seen and greeted them from far’’ 


(Gen. xlix. 18), ‘““and having con- 
fessed that they were strangers and 
sojourners upon the earth ” (Gen. 
xlvii. 9; xxiii. 4). (Comp. 1 Chron. 
xxix. 15; Ps. xxxix. 12; cxix, 19, 
54; also 1 Pet.i.1; ii. 11.) The 
verses which follow are a comment 
on this. For the last words, “on 
the earth,”’ see verse 16. 

(4) Such things.—“I am a 
stranger and a sojourner with you ’”’ 
(Gen. xxiii. 4). “The days of the 
years of my pilgrimage . ... . the 
life of my fathers in the days of 
their pilgrimage ” (Gen. xlvii. 9). 

Declare plainly that they 
seek a country.—Rather, make 
it plain that they are seeking a@ home, 
or fatherland. 

(5) They might have had,— 
Rather, they would have had oppor- 
tunity to return. All their life long 
they would have been able to claim 
again their earlier fatherland, by 
returning whence they came. 

(6) They confess themselves but 
sojourners (verse 13), and thus 
make it plain that they are still 
seeking their true home (14); and 
yet, if they had sought nothing 
more than an earthly home, there 
is one already, which was once 
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that is, an heavenly: 
wherefore God is not 


ashamed to be called their 
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Home. 


God: for he hath prepar- 
ed for them a city. ©” By 
faith Abraham, when he 








theirs, and to which they might 
return (15) ; hence it is no earthly, 
but a heavenly, country that they 
desire. This is the general cur- 
rent of thought in these verses, 
presenting a very close analogy to 
the argument of chap. iii. 7—iv. 
11; here, as there, words which 
otherwise might appear to have but 
an earthly reference are seen to 
have a higher and a spiritual im- 
port. In verses 8 and 9 we have 
before us only the land of inherit- 
ance, but in verse 10 the heavenly 
rest ; and in verse 13 words which, 
as read in Genesis, might seem to 
refer to a wandering life in the 
land of Canaan are taken as a con- 
fession of sojourning upon earth. 
It is not necessary to suppose that 
the desires and yearnings of “the 
fathers” expressed themselves in 
the definite forms which later reve- 
lation has made familiar; in all 
that is essential the hope existed, 
whilst the mode of the fulfilment 
was unknown. Through faith the 
patriarchs were willing to connect 
their whole life and that of their 
children with waiting at God’s bid- 
ding for the fulfilment of a pro- 
mise—wandering and sojourning 
until God’s own time should’*come 
when He would grant ahome in a 
country of their own. And yet 
each of these servants of God re- 
cognised that relation to God in 
which lay the foundation of the 
promise to him to be personal and 
abiding. If these two thoughts 
be united, it will be easy to see 
how each onvu for himself would be 
led toregard the state of wandering 

1 


did tempt Abraham.” 
90 


in which he spent his life as an 
emblem of a state of earthly wait- 
ing for an enduring home; the 
sojourning in the land was a con- 
stant symbol of the sojourning 
upon earth. Hence (see the pas- 
sages quoted in verse 13) the same 
language is used from age to age 
after Canaan is received as an in- 
heritance. (Comp. chap. iv. 9; 
and see Ex. ii. 15, and Matt. xxii. 
31, 32.) 

But now.—See chap. viii. 6; 
the meaning is not “at this pre- 
sent time,” but “as the case stands 
in truth.” 

Wherefore God is not 
ashamed. — Rather, Wherefore 
God is not ashamed of them (comp. 
chap. ii. 11). Because of this 
lofty desire, or rather; because of 
the faith and love towards Him in 
which the desire was founded, and 
of which therefore the longing for 
a heavenly country was the ex- 
pression, God is not ashamed of 
them, to be called (literally swr- 
named) their God (Gen. xvii. 7; 
xxvi. 24 ; xxviii. 18; Ex. iii. 6; 
et al.). That He is not ashamed 
of them He has shown, “for He 
prepared for them a city.” Before 
the desire existed the home had been 
provided. (Comp. Matt. xxv. 34.) 

(@”) The patriarchs displayed 
their faith in the attitude of their 
whole life, and in their death. This 
has been the thought of the pre- 
ceding verses; the writer now 
passes to the lessons taught by 
particular actions and events. 

Tried.—Gen- xxii. 1: “God 
The follow. 


The Trial 


was tried, offered up Isaac: 
and he that had received 
the promises offered up his 


only begotten son, %% of 1|1 Om 


whom it was said, That in 
Isaac shall thy seed be 
called: © accounting that 
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God was able to raise him 
up, even from the dead; 
from whence also he re- 
ceived him in a figure. 
@) By faith Isaac blessed 
Jacob and Esau concern- 
ing things to come. ® By 











ing word is in the Greek “ hath 
offered up Isaac,’ and several 
other examples of a similar pecu- 
liarity will present themselves in 
this chapter. As in former cases 
(chaps. iv. 9; vii. 11; x. 9) the 
reference is to the permanent 
record of Scripture, in which the 
fact related is ever present. Abra- 
ham stands before us there as hay- 
ing offered his son. It will beseen 
that the offering is spoken of as if 
consummated. As regards faith 
the sacrifice was indeed complete ; 
the perfect surrender of will had 
been made, and the hand was 
stretched out for the deed. 

And he that had received 
the promises offered up.—Ra- 
ther, and he that had welcomed (gladly 
accepted) the promises was offering 
up. From the figurative accom- 
plishment of the deed the writer 
passes to the historical narrative ; 
hence we read, ‘““he . . . was 
(in the act of) offering.” This 
clause and verse 18 set forth the 
greatness of the sacrifice (comp. 
Gen. xxii. 2, in the literal render- 
ing, ‘‘Take now thy son, thine only 
one, whom thou lovest, Isaac’’) ; 
verse 19 explains the operation of 
his faith. 

(8) Of whom.—That is, Isaac. 
But the Greek words should per- 
haps be rendered to whom (Abra- 
ham): ‘Even he to whom it was 
said.”’ 


On this quotation from} each uf the sons, 


Gen. xxi. 12 see the Note on Rom. 


ix. 7. 

0%) That God was able.— 
These words are better taken as 
the expression of a general truth 
—‘ Accounting that God is able 
to raise up even from the dead.” 
The faith which tests and brings 
conviction of the things not seen 
made this reasoning possible, and 
gave power to act upon it even 
when Isaac must be slain. 

From whence also.—Better, 
from whence he did im a figure 
(literally, a parable) receive him. 
As in a figure the offer was com- 
pletely carried out (verse 17), so 
also in figure he received his son 
back from the dead. 

0) Coneerning things to 
come.—It is probable, though not 
certain, that the word “even” 
should be inserted before “ con- 
cerning ;” on these words, then, 
the emphasis will rest. Not having 
regard to things present only, or 
things almost at hand, but looking 
far into the future, through the 
divine revelation which opened to 
him the meaning of the promises 
received by Abraham, he gave to 
each son the blessing designed by 
God (Gen. xxvii. 27—29, 39, 40). 
Tsaac’s confidence in the divine 
guidance of his words is especially 
seen in verse 33 of the chapter. 

@) Both the sons.—Rather, 
The separate 
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faith Jacob, when he was 
a dying, blessed both the 
sons of Joseph; and wor- 
shipped, leaning upon the 
top of his staff © By 
faith Joseph, when he 
died, made mention of! 
the departing of the chil- 
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1 Or, re- 
mem- 
bered. 


Jacob, 


dren of Israel; and gave 
commandment concerning 
his bones. © By faith 
Moses, when he was born, 
was hid three months of 
his parents, because they 
saw he was a proper child ; 
and they were not afraid 








character of the two blessings is 
thus brought out (Gen. xlviii. 14— 
19). (See the last Note.) In the 
case of the two events mentioned 
in this verse the order of time is 
reversed, probably that the blessing 
of Jacob may immediately follow 
the similar record of verse 20. 
And worshipped.—The inci- 
dent referred to will be found in 
Gen. xlvii. 31. After receiving 
from Joseph a promise, confirmed 
by oath, that he shall be buried 
with his fathers, “Israel bowed 
himself upon” (or, worshipped 
towards) ‘the bed’s head.” In the 
LXX. and in the Targums the 
words are understood as denoting 
an act of worship. The Greek 
translators have taken the last 
word of the Hebrew verse to denote 
“ staff’? (Gen. xxxil. 10), not 
“bed,” the words which bear these 
different meanings differing very 
slightly in form. The whole clause 
is given here as it stands in the 
LXX., the difference between the 
renderings being immaterial for 
the purpose which the writer had 
in view. The quotation of the 
familiar words serves to recall the 
scene, and brings before us Israel’s 
thankful and devout satisfaction 
when assured that he should rest 
with his fathers in the land of 
Canaan; by this, at the point of 


promise by which Abraham and 
his seed received Canaan as their 
inheritance. 

2) When he died.—Literally, 
drawing to his end. The word is 
taken from Gen. 1. 26; and the 
mention of the departure (literally, 
the Hxodus) of the children of Israel 
is found in verses 24, 25. This ex- 
ample of faith in the promise and 
clinging to the hope which it held 
forth needs no comment. For the 
fulfilment of Joseph’s dying request 
see Hx. xiii. 19, “Moses took the 
bones of Joseph with him” out of 
Egypt; and Josh. xxiv. 32, “ And 
the bones of Joseph buried they in 
Shechem.” 

3) Because they saw he 
was a proper child.—“Proper ”’ 
has its now obsolete sense of hand- 
some, comely, a meaning not un- 
common in Shakespeare. The 
word used in the Greek translation 
of Ex. ii. 2 is preserved both in 
Acts vil. 20 (see the Note) and in 
this place. It would seem that the 
remarkable beauty of the infant 
was understood by his parents 
as a divine sign given for the 
guidance of their conduct. The 
next clause should probably be 
closely connected with this— be- 
cause they saw . . . and were not 
afraid of the king’s command- 
ment”? (Hx. i. 16). Their reliance 
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Joseph, 


of the kine’s command- 
ment. © By faith Moses, 
when he was come to 
years, refused to be called 
the son of Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter ; © choosing rather 
to suffer affliction with 
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1 Or, for 
Christ. 


and Moses, 


the people of God, than 
to enjoy the pleasures of 
sin for a season; @ es. 
teeming the reproach of 
Christ ' greater riches than 
the treasures in Egypt: 
for he had respect unto 


: : 





them to brave the anger of the 
king. 
?4) Come to years—i.e., grown 
up, ‘“‘when he was full forty years 
old” (Acts vii. 23). The words 
here used are taken from the Greek 
translation of Ex. ii. 11, where we 
first read of Moses as openly as- 
sociating himself with his oppressed 
people. When Moses slew the 
Egyptian who was “smiting a 
Hebrew, one of his brethren,” he 
in act “refused to be called a son 
of Pharaoh’s daughter,” and chose 
“to suffer affliction with the people 
of God.” (See Ex. ii. 15.) 

2) Choosing.—Better, having 
chosen. This act was an expression 
of his deliberate choice. He joined 
- his people because it was “the 
people of God.” To stand aloof 
for the sake of ease and pleasure 


would for him have been apostasy 


from God (“sin,” comp. chap. x. 
26). The faith of Moses had 
brought “ conviction of the things 
not seen,” which “are eternal ;” 
hence he looked not at “the things 
seen.” which are “for a season” 
(2 Cor. iv. 18, where the same 
word is used). 

(6) The reproach of Christ. 
— Better, The reproach of the 
Christ. Many explanations have 
been proposed of this remarkable 
phrase, some of which—as “ re- 
proach for Ohrist,” “reproach 
similar to that which Christ en- 





dured””—cannot possibly give the 
true meaning. The first point to 
be noted is that the words are al- 
most exactly a quotation from one 
of the chief of the Messianic Psalms 
(Ps. Ixxxix. 50, 51)—“ Remember, 
Lord, the reproach of Thy servants; 
how I do bear in my bosom the re- 
proach of many peoples: wherewith 
Thine enemies have reproached, 
O Lord; wherewith they have re- 
proached the footsteps of Thine 
Anointed.” Here the writer in 
effect speaks of himself as bearing 
‘the reproach of the Anointed” 
of the Lord; pleading in his name 
and identifying himself with his 
cause. “The Anointed” igs the 
king who (see the Note on chap. 
i. 5) was the type of the pro- 
mised Christ. Throughout the 
whole of their history the 
people of Israel were the people of 
Christ. Their national existence 
originated in the promise to 
Abraham, which was a promise of 
the Christ; and till the fulness of 
time should come their mission was 
to prepare the way for Him. ‘The 
reproach which Moses accepted by 
joining the people of the promise 
was, therefore, ‘‘the reproach of 
the Christ,” the type of that “re- 
proach” which in later days His 
people will share with Him (chap. 
xiii. 13). He who was to appear 
in the last days as the Messiah was 
already in the midst of Israel (John 
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the recompence of the 
reward, © By faith he 
forsook Egypt, not fearing 
the wrath of the king: for 
he endured, as seeing him 
whoisinvisible. ® Through 
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of Faith 


faith he kept the passover, 
and the sprinkling of blood, 
lest he that destroyed 
the firstborn should touch 
them. © By faith they 
passed through the Red 








i. 10). (See Ps. lxix. 9; Col. i. 24; 
1 Pet. i. 11; and the Note on 2 
Cor.i. 5. Phil. iii. 7—11 furnishes 
a noble illustration of this whole 
record.) 

For he had respect unto 
the recompence of the re- 
ward.—Rather, for he looked unto 
the recompense (chap. x. 35). He 
habitually “looked away” from 
the treasures in Hgypt, and fixed 
his eye on the heavenly reward. 

7) By faith he forsook 
Egypt.—It is a matter of great 
difficulty to decide whether these 
words refer to the flight into Midian 
(Ex. ii. 15), or to the Exodus. The 
former view, which seems to be 
taken by all ancient writers and by 
most in modern times, is supported 
by the following arguments :—(1) 
The institution of the Passover is 
mentioned later in this chapter 
(verse 28) ; (2) the second departure 
was made at Pharaoh’s urgent re- 
guest (Ex. xii. 81); (3) “he for- 
sook” is too personal an expres- 
sion to be used of the general 
Exodus. On the other side it is 
urged with great force: (1) that, 
although the actual departure from 
Egypt followed the institution of 
the Passover, the ‘‘forsaking”’ 
really commenced in the demand 
of chap. v. 1—8, persevered in 
until the anger of the king was 
powerfully excited (chap. x. 28); 
(2) that, as might have been 
certainly foreseen, the wrath of 
both king and people was arcused 


as soon as the people had departed 
(Ex. xiv. 5) ; (8) that the flight to 
Midian was directly caused by fear 
(Ex. ii. 14, 15); (4) that the fol- 
lowing words, “he endured,” &c., 
are much more applicable to the 
determined persistency of Moses 
and his repeated disappointments 
(Ex. v.—xii.) than to the inaction 
of his years of exile. Onthe whole 
the latter interpretation seems pre- 
ferable. If the former be adopted, 
we must distinguish between the 
apprehension which led him to 
seek safety in flight and the 
courage which enabled him to give 
up Egypt. 

He endured.—In the presence 
of Pharaoh (or in the weariness of 
exile) he was strong and patient, 
as seeing the invisible King and 
Leader of His people. 

8) Through faith he kept. 
—Rather, By faith he hath kept (see 
verse 17). The celebration of the 
Passover and the sprinkling of the 
blood.were acts of obedience, having 
reference to a danger as yet un- 
seen, but present in God’s word 
(Ex. xii. 12). 

Lest he that destroyed.— 
Better, that the destroyer of the 
Jirstborn may not touch them. (See 
Ex. xii. 21, 22, 28, 29.) 

8) Which the Egyptians 
assaying to do.—Literally, Of 
which the Egyptians making trial 
were swallowed up (Ex. xiv., Xv.). 
In the same “trial,’’ but with the 
support of the word of God, had 
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sea as by dry land; which |? 9%*| not,1 when she had receiv- 


the Egyptians assaying to 
do were drowned. “ By 
faith the walls of Jericho 
fell down, after they were 
compassed about seven 
days. © By faith the 
harlot Rahab perished not 
with them that believed 


disobe- 
dient. 


ed the spies with peace. 
®) And what shall I more 
say? for the time would 
fail me to tell of Gedeon, 
and of Barak, and of Sam- 
son, and of Jephthae; of 
David also, and Samuel, 
and of the prophets: 








consisted Israel’s faith. The word 
land is not in the ordinary Greek 
text (and hence stands in italics), 
but is found in the best MSS. I¢ 
is with this word that the following 
clause (“of which . . .”) connects 
itself. 

@°) Seven days.—It is the 
persistence of Israel’s obedience (in 
the midst, we cannot doubt, of the 
unmeasured contempt and ridicule 
of their foes) during the seven days 
of almost total inaction (Josh. vi.) 
that is here brought into relief. 

@!) That believed not.—- 
Rather that were disobedient (see 
chaps. iii. 18; iv. 6, 11). To her 

_ and to her countrymen alike had 
come the knowledge of what the 
Lord had done for Israel (Josh. ii. 
10). She recognised from these 
signs, and acknowledged, the supre- 
macy of Jehovah (verse 11), and 
she cast in her lot with His 
servants; the men of Jericho con- 
tinued in their disobedience, and 
perished (Josh. vi. 21). Through 
faith, therefore, a despised heathen 
woman became united with the 
people of God. With such an 
example these more detailed histories 
may fitly close. 

(82) The sacred writer has lingered 
over the life and deeds of the 
greatest of the patriarchs and of 
Moses the legislator of the nation : 





two examples only — differing in 
kind from those which have pre- 
ceded, and peculiarly suggestive 
and important—have been taken 
from the history of the people after 
the death of Moses. Enough has 
now been said to guide all who are 
willing to search the Scriptures for 
themselves. With a brief mention 
of names which would call up 
before the minds of his readers 
achievements almost as wonderful 
as those on which he has been 
dwelling, he passes from the elders 
who received witness from God by 
their faith, and (verses 338—38) 
speaks in general terms, but all the 
more distinctly, of the triumphs 
which faith has won. 

The time would fail me. 
—The slight changes of text re- 
quired by our best evidence give 
increased vividness: For the time 
will fail me if I tell of Gideon, 
Barak, Samson, Jephthah. To the 
exploits of Barak (Judg. iy. Vee) 
Gideon (vi.—viii.), Samson (xiii.— 
xvi.) Jephthah (xi., xii.), there is 
manifest reference in the words of 
later verses (33, 34). There seems 
to be no design in this arrange- 
ment of the names. In the follow- 
ing clause also, “of David and 
Samuel and the prophets,” there is 
a similar departure from the order 
.of time. 
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3) who through faith sub- 
dued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, obtained 
prontises, stopped the 
mouths of lions, & quench- 
ed the violence of fire, 
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by, and 


were made strong, waxed 
valiant in fight, turned to 
flight the armies of the 
aliens. @ Women received 
their dead raised to life 
again: and others were 


escaped the edge of the|*77°°*| tortured,” not accepting 


sword, out of weakness 


deliverance; that they 








(3) Subdued kingdoms.— 
Better, overcame kingdoms. To all 
the deliverers of Israel of whom we 
_ have read in verse 32 (and espe- 

cially to David, 2 Sam. viii., x., x1.) 
these words will apply. They also 
“ wrought righteousness,” as each 
judge or king or prophet ‘‘executed 
judgment and justice unto all his 
people ” (2 Sam. viii. 15). 

Obtained promises. — Do 
these words mean that these men 
of faith won promises of future 
blessing (such as were vouchsafed 
to David and the prophets), or that 
promises of deliverance were ful- 
filled to them? There seems no 
reason for doubting that the 
writer’s language may include 
both thoughts. The words which 
follow (though illustrated in the 
history of Samson and of David) 
clearly point to Daniel (chap. vi.). 

(4) The violence.—Rather, the 
power (Daniel iii.). 

Escaped the edge of the 
sword.—Though it would not be 
difficult to trace the application of 
this and the following clauses to 
the heroes of Israel celebrated in 
Old Testament history (the perils 
of David and Elijah and_ the 
“weakness” of Samson and Heze- 
kiah will occur to the mind of all), 
it seems likely that the writer’s 
thought is resting mainly on the 
history of the Maccabzean times. 








That the following verse relates to 
narratives contained in the Second 
Book of Maccabees is generally 
acknowledged ; and no words could 
more truly characterise the general 
contents of the First Book than 
those of the present verse. 

5) Raised to life again.— 
Literally, dy a resurrection. (See 
1 Kings xvii. 22, 23; 2 Kings iv. 
35—87.) At this point the cha- 
racter of the record is changed; 
hitherto we have heard of the 
victories of faith in action, now it 
is of the triumph of faith over 
suffering that the writer speaks. 
Those who “escaped the edge of 
the sword” (verse 34) and those 
who “were slain with the sword” 
alike exemplified the power of faith. 

Others were tortured.—See 
the account of the aged Hleazar 
(2 Macc. vi. 30), martyred because 
he would not pollute himself with 
swine’s flesh and the “ flesh taken 
from the sacrifice commanded by 
the king.” The following chapter 
records the martyrdom of seven 
brethren, who for their adherence 
to their law were put to death with 
cruel tortures. (See especially 
verses 9, 14, 23, 29, 36.) __ 

Not accepting deliverance. 
—Literally, not accepting the re- 
demption, %e., the deliverance 
offered, which must be purchased 
at the price of their constancy. - 
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might. obtain a better re- 
surrection: “ and others 
had trial of crwed mockings 
and scourgings, yea, more- 
oyer of bonds and impri- 
sonment: © they were 
stoned, they were sawn 
asunder, were tempted, 
were slain with the sword: 
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they wandered about in 
sheepskins and goatskins ; 
being destitute, afflicted, 
tormented ; ©) (of whom 
the world was not worthy:) 
they wandered in deserts, 
and im mountains, and in 
dens and caves of the 
earth. ©) And these all, 








A better resurrection.— 
Better than that return to the pre- 
sent life which is spoken of in the 
first words of the verse. 

(8) The language becomes more 
general, but still chiefly refers to 
the same troublous times. 

Yea, moreover of bonds.— 
Lasting and cruel captivity, a 
worse fate even than “ mockings 
and scourgings.” 

@”) They were stoned.—As 
Zechariah (2 Chron. xxiv. 20—22), 
and—according to a Jewish tradi- 
tion mentioned by Tertullian and 
others — Jeremiah. (See Matt. 
Xxii1. 35, 37.) 

They were sawn asunder. 
—An ancient tradition, mentioned 
both by Jewish and by early Chris- 
tian writers, relates that Isaiah 
was thus put to death by order of 
Manasseh. The following words, 
“‘ they were tempted,” are very re- 
markable in such a position; and 
many conjectures have been 
hazarded on the supposition that a 
mistake of transcription has oc- 
curred. If the text is correct, the 
writer is speaking of the promises 
and allurements by which the per- 
secutors sought so overcome the 
constancy of God’s servants. 

Slain with the sword.—See 
1 Kings xix. 1, 10; Jerem. xxvi. 23, 

They wandered about. — 





Rather, they went about, as out- 
casts ; compelled to live the life of 
wanderers and exiles. 

Tormented.—Rather, being des- 
tatute, afflicted, ill-treated (of whom 
the world was not worthy), wander= 
img in deserts and mountains and 
caves and the holes of the earth. 
Once more the Maccabzan perse- 
cutions seem to be chiefly in view. 
(See 1 Mace. ii. 28, 29; 2 Mace. v. 
27; vi. 11. Comp. also 1 Sam. 
xxii. 1; 1 Kings xviii. 4.) 

() Having obtained a good 
report.—Now that the history is 
concluded the word of verse 2 is 
resumed. That in such a faith as 
was described in verse 1 “the 
elders” received their witness from 
God, the records themselves have 
shown ; yet “these all, having had 
witness borne to them through 
their faith, received not the pro- 
mise,”’ #.¢., the promised blessing. 
There are three passages of the 
Epistle which must be kept toge- 
ther— chap. vi. 15, “ And so, having 
patiently waited, he (Abraham) ob- 
tained the promise ;” chap. x. 36, 
“Ye have need of endurance, that 
having done the will of God ye 
may receive the promise; ”’ and the 
present verse. To the saints of 
the Old Testament the promised 
blessing was future ; they obtained 
it, but not within the limits of this 
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having obtained a good 
report through faith, re- 
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should not be made per- 
fect. 


ceived not the promise :|1O% con, 


“) God having provided’ 
some better thing for us, 
that they without us 


A.D. 64. 


OHAPTER XII.— 
® Wherefore seeing we 
also are compassed about 








resent life. To us the promised 
hese is present, revealed to us 
in its true nature, obtained for us 
once for all; for we know that 
eternal redemption has been won 
through Christ’s entering for us 
once for all into the heavenly sanc- 
tuary (chap. ix. 12), and to us the 
“perfection” has come, in that 
through Him we “‘draw near to 
God” (chap. vii. 11, 19). That (1) 
the full personal appropriation of 
the gift is for every one of us still 
future, and (2) the full revelation 
belongs to another state of being, 
is true, but not inconsistent with 
what has been said. 

(0) Hor us.—Rather, concerning 
us, that without (or, apart from) us 
they should not be made perfect. 
“ Some better thing ’”’—better than 
they had received (Matt. xii. 17; 
1 Pet. i. 10, 11). The design of 
God was that they and we may be 
perfected together; first in the 
joint reception of mature knowledge 
and privilege through the High- 
priestly work of the Lord Jesus 
(comp. Eph. iii. 10; 1 Pet. i.,12) ; 
and then that we with them may, 
when the end shall come, ‘have 
our perfect consummation and bliss 
both in body and soul, in the eter- 
nal and everlasting glory of God.” 
See further the Note on chap. xii. 
23. 


XE. 


In this chapter the writer takes 
up again the exhortation of chap. 





x. 19—839, pointing to the example 
of Jesus, encouraging those who 
are in trial, warning against sin, 
and especially the sin of rejecting 
Him who speaks to us from heaven. 


@) Wherefore seeing we 
also are compassed about.— 
Rather, Therefore, let us also—since 
we are compassed about with so great 
a cloud of witnesses—having put 
away all encumbrance and the sin . . 
run with patient endurance the race 
that is set before us, looking, &e. 
(In so difficult a verse as this we 
need an exactness of translation 
which might otherwise not be de- 
sirable.”) It is plain that the chief 
thought is, “Let us run our race 
with patient endurance, looking 
unto Jesus the Author . . . of 
our faith;” so that here again we 
have the thought which the writer 
is never weary of enforcing, the 
need of faith and patience for all 
who would inherit the promises. 
The connection is chiefly with the 
last verses of chap. xi., which are, 
indeed, a summary of the whole 
chapter. The purpose of God has 
been that those who throughout the 
past ages obtained witness of Him 
through their faith should not 
reach their consummation apart 
from us. To that consummation, 
then, let us press forward. Pre- 
sent to us in the view of Christ’s 
accomplished sacrifice, it is all 
future in regard of personal 
attainment. As those who have 
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with so great a cloud of 
Chap. xii, 117, Witnesses, let 
Let us through us lay aside 


faith persevere ‘ 
to the end. every weight, 
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and the sin which doth 
so easily beset ws, and let 
us run with patience the 
race that is set before us, 








preceded us reached the goal, 
each one for himself, by faith and 
patient endurance, so must we. 
The thought of persevering effort 
crowned by a recompense of reward 
(chaps. vi. 12, 18; x. 35—39) very 
naturally suggested the imagery of 


the public games (by this time fa- | 


mihar even to Jews), to which St. 
Paul in his Epistles so frequently 
alludes. (See 1 Cor, iv. 9; ix. 24 
—27; Phil. iii. 12—14; 1 Tim. 
vi. 12; 2'Tim. iv. 7, 8 ; comp. chap. 
x, 32, 33.) In these passages are 
called up the various associations 
of the great national festivals of 
Greece —the severe discipline of 
the competitors, the intenseness of 
the struggle, the rewards, ‘the 
righteous judge,” the crowd of 
spectators. Most of these thoughts 
are present here (verses 1, 2, 4), 
and new points of comparison are 
added, so that the scene is brought 
vividly before our eyes. It has 
been often supposed that the word 
‘* witnesses ”’ is used in the sense of 
spectators of the race. To an En- 
glish reader this idea is very natu- 
tal (as “witnesses” may simply 
mean beholders), but there is no such 
ambiguity in the Greek word (mar- 
tyres). The Greek fathers rightly 
understood it to signify those who 
bear witness, and the chief point of 
doubt seems to have been whether 
the sense is general, or whether the 
word bears its later meaning—mar- 
tyrs, who have borne testimony 
with their blood. Those who thus 
encompass us, a countless host (a 
“cloud”? of witnesses), have had 





witness borne to them through 
their faith, and in turn stand forth 
as witnesses to faith, bearing testi- 
mony to its power and works. One 
and all they offer encouragement to 
us in our own contest of faith, and 
for this reason they are mentioned 
here. That the idea of the presence 
of spectators may be contained in 
the other words, “ compassed about 
with so great a cloud,” is very pos- 
sible; but no interpretation must be 
allowed to interfere with the chief 
thought—thattherunner’s steadfast 
gaze is fixed on Him who has Him- 
self traversed the course before us, 
and is now the Judge and Rewarder. 

Every weight.—The Greek 
word was sometimes used by Greek _ 
writers to denote the excessive size 
and weight of body which the ath- 
lete sought to reduce by means of 
training; but may also signify the 
encumbrance of any burden, unne- 
cessary clothing, and the like. It 
is here best taken in a general sense, 
as denoting anything that encum- 
bers, and thus renders the athlete 
less fitted for the race. In the 
interpretation we might, perhaps, 
think of the pressure of earthly 
cares, were it not that the writer 
seems to have in mind the special 
dangers of the Hebrew Christians. 
The “divers and strange teachings” 
spoken of in chap. xiii. 9, in which 
would be included the Judaising 
practices which they were tempted 
to observe (such as St. Peter de- 
scribed as a “ yoke” too heavy to 
be borne), will probably suit the 
figure best. 
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And the sin which doth so 
easily beset us.—The last six 
words are the translation of a single 
adjective, which does not occur else- 
where. The Greek commentators, 
from whom we might. expect some 
light on the phrase, seem to be en- 
tirely reduced to conjecture. Chry- 
sostom, for example, adopts in va- 
rious places two altogether different 
meanings, “sin which easily (or, 
completely) surrounds us,” “sin 
which is easily overcome.” To 
these Theophylact adds a third, “sin 
through which man iseasily brought 
into danger.” The prevailing 
opinion amongst modern writers 
appears to be that the word signi- 
fies well (or, easily) surrounding ; 
and that the writer is comparing 
sin with a garment—either a loosely 
fitting garment by which the run- 
ner becomes entangled and tripped 
up, or one that clings closely to 
him, and thus impedes his ease of 
movement. This view of the mean- 
ing is taken in our earlier English 
versions, which either follow the 
Latin (Wiclif, “that standeth 
about us;’’ Rhemish, “ that com- 
passeth us”) or render the words, 
the sin that hangeth on, or, that 
hangeth so fast on. The sense is 
excellent, but it is very doubtful 
whether the Greek will admit of 
such a rendering. Though the 
exact word is not found elsewhere, 
there are words closely allied, as 
to the meaning of which there is 
no doubt. Analogy clearly points 
to the signification much admired 
(literally, well surrounded by an ad- 
miring crowd). It is not impos- 
sible that even with this meaning 
the words ‘“‘lay aside” or put away 
(often applied to putting off clothing) 


might still suggest a garment; if so, 
the allusion might be to a runner 
who refused to put off a garment 
which the crowd admired, though 
such an encumbrance must cause 
him to fail of the prize. It is more 
likely that the writer speaks of 
sin generally as an obstacle to the 
race, which must be put aside if 
the runner is to contend at all. If 
we look at the later exhortations of 
the Epistle, we shall find repeated 
mention of the reproach which the 
followers of Christ must bear. Even 
in the history of Moses (chap. xi. 
26) there are words which suggest 
the thought. (See also chaps. x. 
83; xii. 13:) So in the next verse 
we read of the cross of Jesus and 
the shame which He despised. Over 
against this reproach is set the sin 
which is sure to win man’s favour 
and applause—the sin of which we 
have read in chap. x. 26 (comp. 
chap. xi. 25), which, seemingly 
harmless in its first approaches, will 
end in a ‘“‘falling away from the 
living God.” The rendering with 
which the Authorised version has 
made us familiar is full of interest, 
but cannot (at all events as it is 
commonly understood) be an ex- 
pression of the sense intended. 
Whatever view be taken of the one 
peculiar word, it does not seem pos- 
sible that the phrase can point to 
whatis known asa “ besetting sin,” 
the sin which in the:case of any one 
of us is proved to possess especial 
power. 

?) Looking unto Jesus.— 
As in chap. u. 9, the description 
precedes the mention of the name, 
“Looking unto the Author and 
Perfecter of (our) faith, Jesus.” 
The first word is very similar to 
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faith ; who for the joy that 
was set before him en- 
dured the cross, despising 
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the shame, and is set down 
at the right hand of the 
throne of God. © For 
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that of chap. xi. 26; the runner 
looks away from all other objects 
and fixes his gaze on One. Jesus 
is not directly spoken of as the 
Judge (2 Tim. iv. 8);. but, as the 
next words show, He has Himself 
reached the goal, and His presence 
marks the point at which the race 
will close. As the last verse spoke 
of our “patient endurance,” this 
speaks of our faith, and of this 
Jesus is the Author and the Per- 
fecter. The former word has oc- 
curred before, in chap. ii. 10; and 


here, as there, origination is ‘the | 


principal thought. There the idea 
of leading the way was also present; 
but here “ Author” stands in con- 
trast with “ Perfecter,’’ and the 
example of our Lord is the subject 
of the clause which follows. Be- 
cause it is He who begins and 
brings to perfection our faith, we 
must run the race with our eye fixed 
upon Him: in Him is the begin- 
ning, in Him the completion of the 
promises (2 Cor. i. 20); and in the 
steady and trustful dependence 
upon Him which this figure de- 
scribes consists our faith. 

Who for the joy that was 
set before him endured the 
eross.—The literal meaning is 
very forcible, endured a cross, de- 
spising shame; the shame of such 
a death being set over against the 
joy that lay before Him. Here 
again we have the thought of 
chap. 1. 9 (Phil. ii. 9, 10); the joy 
of His accomplished purpose (Isa. 
hii. 11; Matt. xxv. 21; Luke x. 
21, 22) and the glory with which 
He was crowned (John xvii. 1; 





1 Pet. i. 11) being the reward for 
His “ obedience even unto death.” 
The whole form of the expression 
(comp. especially chap. vi. 18, 
“the hope set before us”) shows 
that Jesus is presented to us as an 
example not of endurance only, 
but also of faith (chap. ii. 12). On 
the last words of the verse see 
chaps. i. 8, 13; viii. 1; x. 12, 13; 
there is here a slight change in the 
Greek, which requires the render- 
ing, and hath sat down at the right 
hand of the throne of God. 

®) The figure of the race is still 
continued, “For unless ye thus 
look unto Jesus ye will grow 
weary.” 

Consider.—Literally, compare; 
place your sufferings by the side of 
His. 

Him that: endured such 
contradiction. — Rather, Him 
that hath endured such gainsaying 
from sinners against themselves. 
The word “ gainsaying”’ (chaps. 
vi. 16; vii. 7) is so frequently 
used in the LXX. for the rebel- 
liousness of ‘the people of Israel, 
that we need not here limit it ta 
contradiction in words. The change 
of ‘‘ Himself” into ‘themselves ” 
(the reading of the oldest MSS. is 
important, but it is not easy to 
say with what the last two words 
should be joined ; for the meaning 
may be either “sinners against 
themselves”? (comp. Num. xvi. 
38), or “ gainsaying against them- 
selves.” In either case the force 
of the words will be that the sin or 
the opposition manifested against 
Him was really against themselves, 
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consider him that endured 
such contradiction of sin- 
ners against himself, lest ye 
be wearied and faintin your 
minds. “ Ye have not yet 
resisted unto blood, striv- 
ing against sin, © And ye 
have forgotten the exhor- 
tation which speaketh un- 
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of the Lord. 


to you as unto children, 
My son, despise not thou 
the chastening of the Lord, 
nor faint when thou art 
rebuked of him: © for 
whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son whom he re- 
ceiveth. If ye endure 
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since it was for their salvation that 
He came upon earth. To all His 
other sorrows were added the pain 
of their ingratitude and His grief 
over their aggravated guilt. 

And faint. — Rather, fainting 
in your souls. 

(4) Ye have not yet resisted 
unto blood.—Still the general 
figure is retained, but for the foot- 
race is substituted the contest of 
the pugilists. In verse 1 sin was 
the hindrance which must be put 
aside; here it is the antagonist 
who must be subdued. It is inte- 
resting to note exactly the same 
transition in 1 Cor. ix. 26. (See 
Note.) The contest has been 
maintained but feebly, for no 
blood has flowed in their struggle 
with temptation and sin; they 
have not deserted the arena, but 


have shrunk from the suffering | 


which a determined struggle would 
have caused. It is possible that 
the writer goes beyond the figure 
in these words, and that the price 
of their resistance might indeed 
have been their “ blood.” 

(©) In this cowardly avoidance of 
trouble and persecution they have 
been shrinking from that chasten- 
ing which every son receives from 
the Lord. 

Which speaketh unto you. 
—Better, which holds converse (or, 





reasoneth) with you as with sons. 
The words which follow are taken 
from Prov. ii. 11, 12, and agree 
with the text of the LXX., except 
that for “son” we have “my 
son,” and for “reproveth”’ (verse 
6) “chasteneth.” In the original 
passage Solomon is the speaker, and 
it is the second verse only that 
speaks of God’s fatherly love. It 
may be so here also, but the exhor- 
tation of the Scripture seems to 
be quoted as if spoken directly by 
God Himself to His sons. 

Despise. — Better, think not 
lightly of. In the next clause the 
Hebrew (“and loathe not His cor- 
rection”) denotes rather a spirit 
that rejects and chafes under divine 
discipline. As the words are found 
here, they point to losing heart 
and hope. 

6) And scourgeth.— As the 
words stand in our Hebrew text, 
the meaning is “even as a father 
the son in whom he delighteth.” 
A very slight change in one word, 
however, will yield the sense in 
which the clause was understood 
by the Greek translators, and which 
is here retained. For the purpose 
of this- quotation the difference 
between the two renderings is not 
material. 

@. If ye endure chastening. 
—The whole weight of ancient 
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A Father's 


chastening, God dealeth 
with you as with sons; 
for what son is he whom 
the father chasteneth not ? 
® But if ye be without 
chastisement, whereof all 
are partakers, then are ye 
bastards, and not sons. 
” Furthermore we have 
had fathers of our flesh 
which corrected us, and we 
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Discipline. 


gave them reverence : shall 
we not much rather be in 
subjection unto the Father | 
of spirits, and live? © For 
they verily for a few days 
chastened ws after their 
own pleasure ; but he for 
owr profit, that we might 
be partakers of his holiness. 
“ Now no chastening for 
the present seemeth to be 








evidence is in favour of a change in 
the first Greek word. Two transla- 
tions are then possible: (1) “It is 
for chastening that ye endure: ” 
the troubles that come upon you 
are for discipline—are not sent in 
anger, but in fatherly love. (2) 
“ Wndure for chastening :” bear 
the trial, instead of seeking to 
avoid it by unworthy and dangerous 
concession ; endure it, that it may 
effect its merciful purpose. 

What son is he.—Or, what 
son is there whom his father chas- 
_ teneth not 2 

(®) ‘Whereof all are par- 
takers. — Better, whereof ail 
(God’s children) have been made 
partakers. Were it possible that 
they have never known this 
fatherly “ chastening,”’ it must be 
that they are not sons whom a 
father acknowledges, and for whose 
training he has care. 

®) Furthermore we have 
had fathers.—Rather, Further- 
more we had the fathers of our flesh 
as chasteners (i.e., to chasten us). 
The thought of the former verses 
has been, “ He chastens asa father.” 
From likeness we here pass to 
contrast. The contrast drawn is 
between our natural parents and 





“the Father of spirits” (comp. 
Num. xvi. 22; xxvii. 16; Zech. 
xii. 1)—the Creator of all spirits, 
who is the Giver of life to all, who 
Imows the spirit which He has 
made (see Ps, xciv. 9, 10) and can 
discipline it by His chastening. 

And live.—Since the life of the 
spirit subsists only in union with 
Him. 

(°) After their own plea- 
sure.—Rather, as seemed good unto 
them. The contrast is continued 
here between human liability to 
mistake and the perfect knowledge 
of our heavenly Father, who seeks 
our profit, and cannot err in the 
means which He employs. There 
is a general resemblance between 
this verse and the last, the “few 
days” corresponding to the “fathers 
of our flesh; ” and the last clause 
here, ‘that we may be partakers of 
His holiness,” to the words which 
close verse 9, “and live.” To the 
“few days”’ no contrast is directly 
expressed in the second member of 
the verse; none was needed, be- 
cause the last words so clearly im- 
ply the permanence of the result. 

(1) Now no chastening ... 
—Better (the reading being slightly 
changed), All chastening seemeth for 


The Fruit 

joyous, but grievous: 
nevertheless afterward it 
yieldeth the peaceable |! % 


fruit of righteousness unto 
them which are exercised 


thereby. ©? Wherefore lift 





the present time to be not joyous, but 
grievous. The language, so far, 
would seem to be perfectly general, 
relating to all chastening, whether 
human or divine. The following 
clause may seem to confine our 
thought to the latter; but, with a 
lower sense of “ righteousness,” the 
maxim is true of the wise discipline 
of earthly parents. 

The peaceable fruit of 
righteousness.—Better, peaceful 
fruit, (fruit) of righteousness, to 
them that have been trained thereby. 
The “peaceful” fruit stands in 
sontrast with the unrest and 
trouble which have preceded during 
the time of “chastening.” But 
there is more than rest after con- 
flict, for the object of the conflict 
is attained; the.fruit consists in 
righteousness. (Comp. Isa. xxxii. 
7s Prov. 3955.80 41. SAS lle dl the 
Phil. i.11.) It has been sometimes 
supposed thatin the word ‘“‘trained”’ 
the writer returns to the figure of 
verse 4; but this is not probable. 

(2) Wherefore.—As in chap. x. 
24, the writer passes from the 
thought of personal risk and ‘duty, 
to speak (in verses 12—17) of that 
which is binding on all members 
of acommunity. “ Wherefore ’’”— 
since the trouble which has brought 
discouragement should rather call 
forth thankfulness — “ strengthen 
(literally, make straight again, re- 
store to a right state) the weakened 
hands and the palsied knees.” The 
words are almost a reproduction of 
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even. 


of Righteousness. 


up the hands which hang 
down, and the feeble knees; 
03) and make straight’ paths 
for your feet, lest that 
which is lame be turned 
out of the way ; but let it 





Isa. xxxv. 3, where those who have 
lost heart and hope (compared to 
men whose limbs are palsy-stricken) 
are encouraged by the promise of 
the coming of their God bringing 


recompense and salvation. (See 
chap. x. 36, 37.) 
(3) And make straight 


paths.—Quoted with some shght 
changes from the Greek translation 
of Prov. iv. 26, ‘‘ponder’’ (or, 
more probably, make even) “the 
path of thy feet.” 

Be turned out of the way. 
—The difficulty in these ‘words is 
concealed to some extent when 
they are separated from the follow- 
ing clause, as in the Authorised 
version; this separation, however, 
the Greek will not allow. If the 
words be rendered, “ that what is 
lame may not be turned out of the 
way, but may rather be healed,” 
we cannot but feel that the two 
members are somewhat incon- 
gruous. It is probable, therefore, 
that the first verb here bears the 
meaning which it not unfrequently 
has in medical writers, be put out 
of joint. Let the paths (or tracks) 
which you follow be straight, for 
crooked and uneven paths will 
make the limbs which are lame 
more helpless still; should nothing 
ageravate the hurt that has been 
received, it may soon be healed. 
In the application the words are 
a warning against the shifting 
courses of men who are ready to 
burn aside from strict duty wher 
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Follow Peace 


rather be healed. “ Fol- 
low peace with all men, 
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and Holiness. 


no man shall see the Lord : 
@) looking diligently lest 


and holiness, without which | 9%,/“"| any man fail of * the grace 








persecution threatens, and seek to 
avert the danger by compliance 
with what they do not in heart ap- 
prove. Whatever may be the re- 
sult in the case of “the strong” 
(Rom. xiv. 1; 1 Cor. viii.), the 
example brings destruction on “ the 
weak.” 

(4) Follow peace. — More 
clearly (as our word “follow’’ is 
somewhat ambiguous), follow after 
peace. There is a manifest allusion 
to Ps. xxxiy. 14 (quoted also in 
1 Pet. iii. 11). Thischarge is gene- 
ral (Rom. xi. 18), and must not be 
limited to peace with fellow-Chris- 
tians (Rom. xiv. 19). The two ad- 
monitions of this verse were admi- 
rably suited to a period of persecu- 
tion. Let all make peace their 
aim, yet not so as to sacrifice 
purity. (Comp. Jas. iii. 17.) 

And holiness. — Better, and 
the sanctification without which no 
man shall see the Lord. In chap. 
ix. 28 we have the promise that 
“Christ ... shall be seen” by 
them that wait for Him: hence it 
might be supposed (especially as in 
the next verse we read of “the 
grace of God”) that “the Lord” is 
here, a8 in chap. ii. 3, a designation 
of our Saviour. As, however, this 
Epistle especially brings Him before 
us as the Sanctifier (chaps. ii. 11 ; 
xiii. 12), who leads us into the 
presence of God (chap. x. 19), we 
must rather look on these words as 
akin to Matt. v. 8, “ Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God”? (Rev. xxii. 4). 

(5) Test any man fail. — 
Rather, whether any one be falling 





— 


back from the grace of God. The 
defection of one member of the 
community brings loss and danger 
to the whole body. The last words 
of chap. x. 26 will show what is 
implied in this “falling back from 
the grace of God.” 

Any root of bitterness.—It 
is clear that Deut. xxix, 18, though 
not formally quoted, is before the 
writer’s mind, In that chapter 
Moses had again brought before 
the people the covenant which, 
nearly forty years before, had been 
made and ratified “in Horeb” (see 
chap. ix. 18—20). With especial 
solemnity he sets before them the 
gin and terrible punishment of 
idolatry, “Lest there should be 
among you man or woman . . . 
whose heart turneth away this day 
from the Lord our God, to go and 
serve the gods of these nations; 
lest there should be among you a 
root that beareth gall and worm- 
wood.’ The marginal note on the 
last words (‘poisonful herb”) ex- 
plains their true meaning—that 
which springs from the root is not 
merely bitter, it is also poisonous. 
Again, therefore (see chap. x. 27, 
28, 30), the apostasy to which the 
Hebrew Christians were tempted is 
compared with the sin committed 
by those who by idolatry fell away 
from God’s ancient covenant; and 
as one idol-worshipper in a com- 
munity might bring into it a root 
of bitter poison, so one apostate 
from the Christian faith would 
bring trouble and defilement on 
the Church. In Acts viii. 23 St. 
Peter makes reference to the same 
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Esau 


of God ; lest any root of 
bitterness springing up 
trouble you, and thereby 
many be defiled; ® lest 
there be any fornicator, or 
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Rejected, 


ye know how that after- 
ward, when he would 
have inherited the bless. 
ing, he was rejected: for 
he found no place of 


profane person, as Esau, |! 9"”av repentance,’ though he 


who for one morsel of meat| ¢" 


change 


sought it carefully with 


sold his birthright. © For| ™"* | tears, 
\ t 








chapter of Deuteronomy as he 
speaks to Simon Magus, who, above 
all other men, proved a root of 
bitter poison in the early Church. 

Many.—Rather, the many (ac- 
cording to the best reading)—#.c., 
the whole community. 

(6) Lest there be.—Better (as 
in the last verse), whether there be. 
Though Jewish tradition (see, for 
example, the Targum of Palestine 
on Gen. xxv. 29) affirms that Esau 
was a man of impure life, it is not 
probable that he is so represented 
in this verse. Here he ismentioned 
as a type of “the profane,” who care 
not for divine things, but only for 
the gains and pleasures of this world. 

Who for one morsel of 
meat.—Better, who for one meal 
sold his own birthright (Gen. xxv. 
29—34). We cannot suppose that 
the writer has in thought the 
material rights of the firstborn, 
such as his claim on pre-eminence 
and, possibly (see Deut. xxi, 17), 
on a larger share of his father’s 
possessions. ‘Tradition relates that, 
up to the time of Aaron, priestly 
functions were discharged by each 
firstborn son (comp. Num. iii, 5— 
12); and to the line of the first- 
born would seem to belong that 
“blessing of Abraham” (Gen. 
XXvill. 4) which every one who 
shared Abraham’s faith would 
earnestly desire to possess. 











@”) For ye know how that 
afterward . . .—The meaning of 
the verse will be seen more clearly 
if one clause be placed in a paren- 
thesis: ‘‘For ye know that even 
when he afterwards desired to in- 
herit the blessing he was rejected 
(for he found no place of repent- 
ance), though he sought it earnestly 
with tears.” The blessing of 
Jacob related in Gen. xxvii. is 
here viewed (apart from all at- 
tendant circumstances) as a neces- 
Sary consequence of Hsau’s “ pro- 
fane”’ scorn of his birthright. Not- 
withstanding Esau’s piteous en- 
treaty, Isaac cannot but ratify 
(verse 33) the blessing which he 
has pronounced; though his son 
sought the blessing earnestly with 
tears (verse 38), he was rejected. 
He “found no place of repent- 
ance ;” the first act (Gen. xxv. 33) 
could not be recalled, but brought 
with it a loss which nothing could 
retrieve. 

(It is right to add that other in- 
terpretations of the verse have 
been given, which seem, however, 
much less probable. Thus, the 
last clause has been understood to 
mean that Hsau earnestly sought 
repentance; and the preceding 
words, which we have placed in 
a parenthesis, that he could not 
bring his father-to a change of 
purpose.) 


The Terrors 


@® For ye are not come 
unto the mount that might | 


Chap. xii. 18—29. be touched, 


aes terrors of. and that 
inai. The New : 
Covenant of burned with 
Grace. 


fire, nor unto 
blackness, and darkness, 
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of Sinai. 


and tempest, % and the 
sound of a trumpet, and 
the voice of words ; which 
voice they that heard in- 
treated that the word 
should not be spoken to 
them any more: ™ (for 


a een,  ——— es 





(8-29) The exhortation to faith- 
fulness is most impressively en- 
forced by means of a comparison 
between the earlier revelation and 
that which is given in Christ. 


The mount that might be 
touched.—It appears certain that 
the word *‘mount’’ has no place in 
the true Greek text. Had this 
word been in the sentence as origi- 
nally written, its absence from all 
our more ancient authorities would 
be inexplicable; whilst, on the 
other hand, the contrast with verse 
92, and the recollection of Deut. iv. 
11, from which the last words in 
this verse are taken, would very 
naturally lead a transcriber to sup- 
ply this word, which he might 
. suppose tohave accidentally dropped 
out of the text. If, however, the 
writer did not make use of the 
word here, though the contrast of 
verse 22 was already before his 
mind, it seems certain that the 





word was not in his thought; and | ( 


hence we have no right to intro- 
duce it in the explanation of the 
verse. The true translation, in all 
probability, is as follows: Dor ye 
are not come unto a material (lite- 
rally, @ palpable) and kindled fire, 
and unto gloom and darkness and 
tempest. The object of the writer 





is to set forth the terrors which ac- 
companied the giving of the Law, 
—that which the awe-stricken ; 


people saw and heard. Not the 
mount, but.the terrible fire was 
that which met their gaze. Thus 
again and again in Deuteronomy 
we find reference to the voice and 
the fire alone (chaps. iv. 33, 36; v. 
4, 25, 26; xviii, 16). Shortly 
before “the day of the assembly” 
in Horeb Israel had been led by ‘“‘a 
pillar of fire” (Ex. xiii. 21); in 
verse 29 of this chapter the figure 
of “a consuming fire” is applied 
to God Himself. To avoid such 
associations as these, and vividly 
to represent what then was shown 
to the Israelites, he speaks of “a 
material and kindled fire.’ The 
metaphor in “ palpable” as applied 
to fire is hardly more remarkable 
than that involved in “a darkness 
which may be felt”? (Ex. x. 21, 
where the word used in the LXX. 
is almost the same as that which 
we have here). 

@2) See Ex. xix. 19 (‘‘the voice 
of the trumpet’), Deut. iv. 12 
“ the voice of the words”). 

Intreated.—“If we hear the 
voice of the Lord our God any 
more, then we shall die” (Deut. v. 
25; Ex. xx. 19). Though God 
drew near to Israel, to reveal Him- 
self, so terrible was His voice to 
them, so awful the penalties which 
fenced round their approach to 
Him, that they shrank back from 
hearing His words. 

(20) There is no sufficient reason 
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Moses’ 


they could not endure that 
which was commanded, 
And if so much as a beast 
touch the mountain, it 
shall be stoned, or thrust 
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through with a dart: 
@) and so terrible was 
the sight, that Moses said, 
I exceedingly fear and 
quake :) ©) but ye are come 
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for enclosing this verse and the 
next in a parenthesis. 

And if so much as.—Better, 
Lf even a beast touch the mountain, 
it shall be stoned (Ex. xix. 12, 18). 
The next clause, “ or thrust through 
with a dart,” is absent from our 
best authorities ; and has accident- 
ally found its way into the text 
from Ex. xix. 13. 

@1) And so terrible was 
the sight, that . . —Better, 
And (so fearful was the appearance) 
Moses said, I exceedingly fear and 
tremble. Deut ix. 19, as it stands 
in the Greek translatior, contains 
these words in part (‘‘I exceed- 
ingly fear’’) ; there, however, they 
belong toa later time, when Moses 
was “afraid of the anger and hot 
displeasure’? of the Lord against 
the worshippers of the golden calf 
(Ex. xxxii.). Various Jewish tra- 
ditions speak of the terror of Moses 
as upon Mount Sinai he beheld the 
wonders of the heavenly world 
(see chap. ii. 2); but no saying 
that has' been preserved throws ad- 
ditional light on the words before 
us. 


(22-24) “ What it was to which 
Israel in the time of the Old 
Covenant drew nigh, we have now 
heard. Their drawing nigh was 
at the same time a standing afar 
off ; the mount of the revelation 
might not be approached by them; 
the voice of God was too terrible 
to be borne ; and yet it was only 
tangible material nature in which 








God at once manifested and con- 
cealed Himself. The true and 
inner communion with God had 
not yet been revealed: first, must 
the Law lead to the painful con- 
sciousness that sin prevents such 
communion, and intensify the long- 
ing that sin may be taken ont of 
the way. Under the New Cove- 
nant, no longer is a tangible moun- 
tain the place of a divine revelation 
made from afar; but heaven is 
thrown open, and a new supersen- 


suous world in which God is en- - 


throned is opened to admit us, 
opened’ through the Mediator of 
the New Covenant, accessible in 
virtue of His atoning blood” 
(Delitzch). 


@) Unto mount Sion. — 
Literally (and in these difficult 
verses it is unusually important to 
follow the literal rendering of the 
Greek), Ye are come unto Zion (the) 
mountain.and city of a Living God, a 
heavenly Jerusalem. The thought 
of a celestial city which should be 
the exact counterpart of the earthly 
Jerusalem is often dealt upon in 
Jewish writings: hence the writer 
is using familiar words, but with a 
new and spiritual meaning. The 
same imagery has been employed 
in chap. xi. 10, 13—16, for this ig 
the city “that hath the founda- 
tions, whose Architect and Maker 
is God.” (See also Rev. xxi. 2, et 
seg.; Gal. iv. 26.) This “heavenly 
Jerusalem’? is “Zion, mountain and 
city of a Living God” Mount 
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The Heavenly 


unto mount Sion, and unto 
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Gion. 


| the city of the living God, 


se ee a TE 





Zion is mentioned first, because 
the contrast with Mount Sinai 
is throughout present in thought. 
The name recalls many passages 
of the Old Testament, especially 
of the Psalter, as far back as 
the time when David chose the 
place for the Ark of the Cove- 
nant. Here God desired to dwell 
(Ps. Ixviii. 16); in this holy hill 
He set His anointed King (Ps. ii. 
6). See also Pss. xlviii. 2, 11; 
Ixxvili. 61; cx. 2; cxxxii. 13.) 
Zion is not only the Mount of 
God, His dwelling place; it is also 
“the city of God,” whose gates the 
Lord loveth (Ps. Ixxxvii. 2). See 
Ps. xlviii. 12, 13, ef ai.) In chap. 
viii. 2 we find associated the place 
of the special manifestation of the 
glory of God and the resort of His 
worshipping people; so here the 
heavenly sanctuary and the city 
inhabited by “ the ransomed of the 
Lord” (Isa. xxxv. 10). In Horeb 
Israel intreated that they might 
not hear the voice of “the living 
God” (Deut. v. 25). In this 
spiritual commonwealth we all 
“have drawn nigh’ to Him. 

In the first member of these 
three verses (22—24), therefore, 
there is very little that is open to 
question ; the difficulties lie in the 
words which follow, “and to an 


innumerable company of angels, to | 


the general assembly and Church of 
the firstborn which are written in 
heaven.” Four or five different 
arrangements of these words are 
allowed by the Greek, and every 
one of these has been adopted and 
defended by writers of eminence. 
Here the discussion must be very 
brief. On a careful examination 
of the whole passage, it seems in 





the highest degree probable that 
the writer introduces by “and” 
each successive member of the sen- 
tence, and that groups of words 
not so introduced serve as apposi- 
tions, explaining what precedes 
them. If this be so, the arrange- 
ment of the Authorised version is 
not tenable. We believe that the 
choice must lie between two ren- 
derings ; (1) “And to myriads of 
angels, a festal assembly and con- 
gregation of the firstborn enrolled 
in heaven.” (2) “ And to myriads, 
a festal assembly of angels, and a 
congregation of the firstborn en- 
rolled in heaven.’’ In the first of 
these renderings angels are the 
subject throughout ; in the second, 
“the myriads” to whom we have 
come nigh are divided into two 
companies—the festal host of angels, 
the Church of the firstborn. Let 
us look at the latter interpretation 
first. By it the “firstborn” are 
sought amongst men; either those 
who are already inhabitants of the 
heavenly world, or men still living 
upon earth, though enrolled ag citi- 
zens of heaven (Luke x. 20). Some 
have understood the words to relate 
to those who held precedency, 
either in rank or in time, among 


;men to whom God has given the 
-name of sons; as, saints of pre- 


eminent piety, ‘‘the noble army of 
martyrs,” the faithful under the 
Old Covenant, Enoch and Elijah, 
the Apostles, the first generations 
of Christians, or the believers of 
the later as distinguished from 
those of the earlier dispensation. 
A far more probable explanation is 
that which makes the word here 
“equivalent to heirs of the kingdom, 
all faithful Christians being ipso 
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| and to an innumerable 





facto ‘firstborn,’ because all are 
kings” (Dr. Lightfoot on Col. i. 
15). See chap. i. 6; also, “as in- 
stances of the figurative use of 
jirstborn in the Old Testament, 
where the idea of priority of birth 
is overshadowed by and lost in the 
idea of pre-eminence,” Job xyiil. 
18; Is. xiv. 30. If thisbe the true in- 
terpretation, 1 Pet. ii. 9 unites the 
two thoughts which this figure sug- 
gests, ‘‘ Ye are . . a royal priest- 
hood’’ (see above, verse 16): and 
the whole of that verse, especially 
as compared with Ex. iv. 22, well 
illustrates the position here assigned 
to the company of the faithful 
upon earth. The word which we 
have here rendered congregation, 
moreover, is that which is regu- 
larly applied to the Church of 
Christ. There is, therefore, very 
much to be said on behalf of this 
interpretation, which is in every 
way attractive. And yet, full of 
interest as is such an explanation 
of the special words, it seems cer- 
tainly unsuitable to the passage as 
a whole. It is not easy to believe 
that the words “and to myriads” 
are to be taken by themselves. It 
is still more difficult to explain the 
introduction of the living Church 
on earth in this position—between 
angels and the “God of all,” 
whilst “the spirits ofr just 
men made perfect” are men- 
tioned later, in an association from 
which the Church on earth cannot 
be severed — with “Jesus the 
Mediator of a new covenant and 
the blood of sprinkling.” For these 
reasons especially it seems neces- 
sary to adopt the first-mentioned 
arrangement of the words: “ye 
have come near .. . to myriads of 








angels, a festal assembly and con- 
gregation of the first-born enrolled 
in heaven.”? Two passages of the 
Old Testament seem to have been 
chiefly in the writer's mind (Deut. 
xxxiil. 2, and Dan. vii. 10) ; in each 
of these the Lord appears attended 
by “myriads of angels,” who stand 
beforé Him and minister to Him 
(Ps. cili. 20). We who by means 
of the “better hope draw near 
to God” (chap. vii. 19) are led to 
this “holy hill” and city, and 
through the host of ‘ ministering 
spirits” into the very presence of 
the “ God of all.”” The descriptive 
words which follow are borrowed 
from the history of Israel. The 
first (Ezek. xlvi. 11; Hos. ii. 11; 
ix. 5; Amos v. 21; Isa. lxvi. 10) 
is the general and joyous gathering 
for the feasts of the Lord; the 
second is the word used through- 
out for the ‘‘ Church in the wilder- 
ness,” the “congregation” of 
Israel. The latter points to the 
united body of the servants of God, 
the former to the joyful gathering 
for His service. The second word 


is so commonly used of Israel and’ 


of the Christian Church that it has 
been denied that any other applica- 
tion is ever made; but there is 
certainly an exception in Ps. lxxxix. 
7 (a Psalm which, as we have seen, 
was much in the writer’s thoughts), 
“God is greatly to be feared in the 
congregation of the saints.” How 
fitly angels—who in Jobi. 6, ii. 1, 
XxXxvill. 7 (comp. Ps. xxix. 1, e¢ ai.), 
are called “sons of God,’’ are here 


spoken of as “ firstborn,” needs nv, 


explanation; they are the enrolled 
citizens of heaven, whose assembly 
we are permitted to join (Rev. v. 
11; comp. Luke xx. 36.) 
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heaven, and to God the 
Judge of all, and to the 
spirits of just men made 
perfect, @ and to Jesus 








3) And to God the Judge 
of all.—The order of the Greek 
seems to require the rendering, and 
to a Judge (who is) God of all. Up 
to this point our thought has rested 
on the heavenly world and those 
who from the time of their creation 
have been its inhabitants. Men 
who have passed through this 
earthly life have no essential right 
to citizenship in the “ heavenly 
Jerusalem.” They come before a 
Judge (comp. chap. ix, 27). ‘The 
Lord shall judge His people” 
(chap. x. 30), severing between His 
servants and His foes (Mal. iii. 18; 
iv. 1), condemning the wicked, and 
receiving the righteous to His own 
dwelling-place. This Judge is 
“God of all”—of angels and of 
righteous souls (Wisd. ii. 1), and of 
Christian men who “draw nigh” 
to the celestial city. How charac- 
teristic of the writer and his theme 


’ is the introduction of these solemn 


words into the midst of this 
description of Christian privilege 
and blessing. 

And to the spirits of just 
men made _ perfect.—The last 
verses of chap. xi. are at once 
called before the mind by these 
words. The “righteous” men 
have ‘‘ by faith”? run their course 
(chaps. x. 88; xi, 4, 7; Phil. iii. 
12); they have obtained the 
promises (chaps. vi. 15; xi. 1). 
The analogy of Scripture forbids 
us to consider their present state 
as the full consummation; for 
that, these “‘spirits’’ and we who 
are yet “in the body” await the 





day of the resurrection. These 
words, however, do not refer to the 
period ‘of the Old Covenant only; 
indeed they do not in strictness 
belong to that period at all. The 
spirits of the righteous servants 
of Christ join the same fellowship ; 
and only when Christ was mani: 
fested does the state to which the 
name ‘perfection’? is thus given 
seem to have begun. What was 
received by those “spirits of the 
righteous ” when they saw the day 
of Christ, we cannot tell; but the 
teaching of Scripture seems to be 
that they were raised to some 
higher state of blessedness. These 
are the new inhabitants of the 
world above; they have come into 
the presence of God by means of 
the blood of sprinkling, through 
Jesus. 

(4) And to Jesus the media- 
tor of the new covenant.— 
Rather, a new covenant. “There is 
another change in the Greek which 
is not easy to express. In all 
other places in which we read of 
the New Covenant (chaps. viii. 8, 
13; ix. 15; Luke xxii. 20; 1 Cor. 
xi. 25; 2 Cor. iii. 6) a word is used 
which implies newness of kind and 
quality; here it is a covenant 
which is newly made — literally 
“ young,” having all the freshnegs 
of youth in comparison with that 
which long since was waxing old 
(chap. viii. 13). Here also, if we 
follow the order of the original 
(see chaps. ii. %; iii, 1; xii. 2, 
et al.), the description precedes, 


‘and the name ‘“‘Jesus” follows, 
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better things than that of 
Abel. © See that ye re- 
fuse not him that speaketh. 





thus standing between the words 
which describe His covenant and 
those which speak of His blood. 

And to the blood of sprink- 
ling.— Rather, and to blood of 
sprinkling that speaketh better (or, 
more powerfully) than Abel. Jesus 
is Mediator of a new covenant 
(chaps. vili. 6; ix. 15) through the 
shedding of His blood (chaps. ix. 
15—17; x. 29). This is “blood of 
sprinkling,”’ blood which cleanseth 
the conscience from dead works to 
serve a living God (chap. ix. 14): 
it was typified by the blood of 
the covenant with which Moses 
sprinkled all the people (chap. ix. 
19, 20). Abel being dead yet 
speaketh (chap. xi. 4), for his blood 
crieth for vengeance. This blood 
speaks with greater power, and 
speaks not for wrath but for puri- 
fication and atonement. 1 John ii. 
1, 2, completes the contrast: God 
was the Avenger of “righteous 
Abel, but' Jesus Christ the righteous 
is our Advocate with the Father, 
and He is the propitiation for our 
sins. 

It does not seem probable that 
the writer designs a detailed con- 
trast between the several particulars 
of these verses and of versés 18— 
21. The number in each case is 
the same (siz), and in the case of 
the first and last some analogy 
may be traced; but this is all that 
can be said with safety. If our 
interpretation of these verses is 
correct, there is no mention of the 
Church on earth. But can we 
wonder at thisP It is to that 
living Church that the words them- 











selves are from age to age addressed. 
They describe the blessed heavenly 
fellowship to which each servant 
of Christ now toiling on earth is 
joined: when he has run the race 
set before him, he will, through the 
blood of sprinkling and through 
Jesus the Mediator, reach the 
company of the just made perfect, 
and stand before the ‘God of all.” 
(5) Refuse not.—In verse 19 
we have read that the Israelites 
entreated that they might no more 


hear the voice of God (literally, . 


deprecated the speaking of more 
words). Twice in this verse the 
same word is used in the sense of 
declining to listen, with clear refer- 
ence to the earlier verse. 

Him that speaketh.—God 
speaking to us from heaven (chap. 
i. 1, 2). See below. 

For if they escaped not 
who refused.—Rather (according 
to the better reading of the Greek), 
For if they eseaped not when they 
refused on earth him that warned. 
The terrors which accompanied the 
giving of the Law were designed 
to impress all hearts with the fear- 
ful peril of disobedience. In shrink- 
ing from the voice of Him that 
warned they could not escape the 
declaration of the law or the terrible 
penalties which awaited all trans- 
gressors. 

If we turn away.—Rather, 
who turn away from Him that 
(warneth) from heaven. The argu- 
ment is similar to that of chap. ii. 
2, 8, where the same word. “ escape ” 
ig found. He from whom they 
turned agide on earth is he whe 
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For if they escaped not 
who refused him that spake 
on earth, much more shall 
not we esoape, if we turn 
away from him that speak- 
eth from heaven: “ whose 
voice then shook the earth: 
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but now he hath promised, 
saying, Yet once more I 
shake not the earth only, 
but also heaven. @ And 
this word, Yet once more, 
signifieth the removing of 
those things that are 





a 


now speaks to us; but then His 
yoice was heard amidst earthly 
terrors, now His revelation comes 
through His Son who is exalted in 
heaven. If we do not hearken to 
the word of life and promise that is 
ever coming to us from God 
through His Son, it will be because 
we deliberately “turn away,” for 
the excuse of the panic-stricken 
Tsraelites cannot be ours. ‘The 
voice that speaks on earth fell on 
the outward ear, but He who 
speaks from heaven makes His 
voice heard in the inner con- 
science; the one may fail to be 
heard and understood, the other 
will find us out, and is neglected 
only through stubbornness of will. 
Much less, then, shall we escape if 
we turn away from Him who warns 
from heaven. 

26) Shook the earth.—Ex. 
xix. 18,19; Judg. v. 4, 5. The 
terrors of Sinai were, moreover, a 
type of a more terrible revelation of 
judgment, when not oaly shall the 
earth tremble, but the earth and 
the heaven shall be moved, and all 
that is transitory and mutable shall 
pass away. The words of Hag. u. 
6 are taken as a prophecy of this 
consummation. The reference of 
the prediction of which this forms 
part to the first coming of the 
Messiah is passed over: it is only 
as bearing upon the last days that 
the words are quoted here. 





Now he hath promised.— 
This whole time of waiting is in- 
cluded in the “now.” It is as if 
the words were: ‘now we have 
this promise, and are looking for 
its fulfilment.” 

I shake.—Rather (according to 
the better reading), I will move (or, 
make to tremble). 

(27) This word, ‘‘ Yet once more,” 
is equivalent to once more only ; 
and the words, “once more only 
will I move the heaven and the 
earth,” must of necessity point to 
the final change, which issues in 
the removal of all that can pass 
away. 

Which cannot be shaken.— 
Literally, which are not shaken. 
The great difficulty of the verse is 
to ascertain on what word this 
clause depends. (1) If upon 
“removing,” the sense will be: 
This word... signifieth the re- 
moving of the things made (as 
being created things), that the 
things not shaken may remain. 
The next verse throws light on the 
writer’s meaning; there that which 
“cannot be shaken” is the king- 
dom which we receive ; he is not 
speaking of that which belongs to 
a material creation. (2) The other 
view can only be briefly mentioned : 
This word... signifieth the re- 
moving of the things shaken, as of 
things that have been made in order 
that the things ney shaken may 
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10pm | whereby we may serve God 
shaken. | acceptably with reverence 


and godly fear: © for our 


may remain. “) Where- God 7s a consuming fire. 
fore we receiving a king-| 4 p64 
dom which cannot be|,o.m CHAPTER XIII.— 
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Let brotherly love con- 





remain. The idea is striking—that 
ereated things were made for the 
very purpose of giving place to 
what shall abide; but the other 
view seems to give the more pro- 
bable meaning of the verse. 

8) Receiving a kingdom.— 
—These words clearly contain a 
reference to Dan. vii. 18, ‘“‘ The 
saints of the Most High shall re- 
ceive the kingdom.” Nor can it 
well be doubted that the closing 
verses of Hag. ii. are also before 
the writer’s mind; after verse 
21, which repeats the words of 
verse 6, quoted above, the prophet 
declares the overthrow of earthly 
kingdoms, and continues to his 
servant Zerubbabel the Messianic 
promise. Christ has made His 
people kings; and when heaven and 
earth have passed away, they shall 
be found heirs of a kingdom that 
cannot be shaken (chap. i. 5—9),. 

Let us have grace.—Many 
render the last word thankfulness, 
but the ordinary translation is pre- 
ferable. There is for us a “throne 
of grace” to which we may draw 
near and ‘‘find grace” (chap. iv. 
16). The characteristic of our 
Christian state is that we “have 
grace,” and have not “ fallen back 
from the grace of God” (verse 15). 
Let us continue in this state, and 
thus be enabled to offer our priestly 
service unto God (chaps, ix. 14; 
xiii. 15). 








Acceptably.—Literally, weii- 
pleasing. (See chaps. xi. 5; xiii. 
16). 

With reverence and godly 
fear.—According to the true read- 
ing of the Greek, the meaning is 
with reverent fear and awe. The 
former word is that which occupies 
so important a place in chap. v. 7. 
(See Note.) The tone of the whole 
chapter—we might rather say, the 
whole Epistle—is presented in this 
combination of “grace ” and accept- 
able service with awe and reverent 
fear. The last thought connects 
itself closely with the following 
verse. 

@) A quotation from Deut. iv. 
24. There these words follow a 
solemn warning against idolatry. 
This passage, then, belongs to the 
same class as chap. x. 27, 28, 30. 
(See the Notes.) 


XI. 


This concluding chapter is chiefly 
occupied with special exhortations 
relating to Christian conduct; with 
these, however, are intermingled 
some important and characteristic 
references to the leading themes of 
the Epistle. 

@ Brotherly love. — Better, 
The love of the brethren. (See Rom. 
xii. 10, and Note: 1 Thess. iv. 9; 
1 Pet. 1.22.) The love which they 
had shown to the Christian brother- 
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them; and them which 
suffer adversity, as being 
yourselves also in the body. 
® Marriage is honourable 
in; all, and the bed unde- 
filed : but whoremongers 
and adulterers God will 
judge. © Let your conver- 








hood is commended in chap. vi. 10 
(x. 33); and yet there was some 
ground for fear that such affection 
might not ‘‘continue’’ (chap. x. 
25). 

®) To entertain strangers. 
—Hospitality to Christian brethren 
at a distance from their homes is 
especially intended (1 Pet. iv. 9); this 
was one manifestation of the “love 
of the brethren” (verse 1). The pro- 
minence assigned to this duty in 
the exhortations of the Epistles of 
the New Testament was faithfully 
reflected in the practice of the early 
Church. 

Thereby some have enter- 
tained angels unawares.—See 
Gen. xviii. xix. The Greek word 

for “angels” —messengers—ot itself 
would serve to remind these Chris- 
tians that, though the strangers 
whom they welcomed were but 
men, they might be special mes- 
sengers of God. Clement of Rome, 
in his Epistle to the Corinthians 
(A.p. 95), appeals to the same ex- 
amples (and also to Rahab): “ For 
his faith and hospitality a son was 
given to Abraham in his old age. 
For his hospitality and godliness 
Lot was saved from Sodom.” 

8) As bound with them.— 
Either (1) “as if ye yourselves 
were in bonds” (see chap. x. 33, 
34; 1 Cor. xii. 26)—by true fellow- 
feeling make yourselves sharers in 





their lot; or, (2) ‘‘ mindful that ye 
too are in bonds”—like them ye 
are Ohrist’s prisoners, and their 
bonds are but one of the tokens of 
that service in which all Christians 
are bound. (Comp. 1 Cor. vii. 22.) 

As being yourselves also 
in the body.—‘‘ Mindful that you, 
like them, still dwell in a body 
liable to pain, and may therefore 
suffer ill-treatment in the cause of 
Christ.” 

4) Marriage is honourable 
in all.—Rather, Let marriage be 
held in honour among all, and let the 
bed be undefiled; for fornicators and 
adulterers God will judge. The pre- 
cept is directed against impurity 
(chap. xii. 16), and also against the 
false asceticiem of men “forbidding 
to marry” (1 Tim. iv. 3). The laxity 
of morals among Gentiles (Note on 
Acts xv. 20) and the prevalence of 
divorce amongst Jews (Matt. v. 32) 
explain the sudden introduction of 
such warnings: of these sinners 
the all-seeing God will be the judge. 
(Comp. 1 Thess. iv. 6.) 


() In these two verses (4, 5) we 
have the same connection of thought 
as in chap. xii. 16; Col. iii. 5 ; Eph. 
y. 8. “Impurity and covetousness 
may be said to divide between them 
nearly the whole domain of human 
selfishness and vice” (Lightfoot on 
Col. iii. 5). 
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sation be without covetous- 
ness; and be content with 
such things as ye have: 
for he hath said, I will 
never leave thee, nor for- 
sake thee.* © So that we 
may boldly say, The Lord 
as my helper, and I will 
not fear what man shall do 
unto me. 
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® Rememberthem which 
have the rule’ over you, 
Chap. xiii. 7—17. 
spoken unto ime that yous 
Christian guides. 
you the word Bear Christ’ 
of God : reproach. 
whose faith follow, con- 
sidering the end of their 
conversation. ® Jesus 
Christ the same yesterday, 








Conversation.—Literally,way 
of thought and life, character, dis- 
position. 

For he.—Rather, for He Him- 
self hath said. As in many other 
places in this Epistle, the word of 
Scripture is regarded as directly 
spoken by God; but there is an 
emphasis here (“He Himself”) 
which well suits the remarkable 
impressiveness of the words quoted, 
“T will in no wise let thee go; no, 
nor will I forsake thee.” This pro- 
mise of divine support and pro- 
tection does not occur in exactl 
the same form in the Old Testa- 
ment, but is clearly taken from 
Deut. xxxi, 6, “He will not fail 
thee nor forsake thee.” (Comp. 
also Gen. xxviii. 15; Josh. i. 5; 
1 Chron. xxviii. 20.) The apposite- 
ness of these words and those which 
follow (verse 6) will be seen if we 
remember the trials which the 
Hebrew Christians had already 
endured (chap. x. 32—384). It is 
very probable that this thought 
supplies the link of connection be- 
tween verses 5, 6, and verse 7. 

® We may boldly say.— 
Rather, so that we say with courage. 
The words of the quotation (Ps. 
exviii. 6) should be arranged thus: 
“The Lord is my helper; I will not 
fear: what shall man do unto me?” 








) Which have the rule.— 
Rather, which were your leaders 
(verses 17, 24; Acts xv. 22), who 
spake unto you the word of God. 
These spiritual guides had been 
removed from them by death. 

Whose faith follow.—Better, 
and, contemplating the end (or issue) 
of their life, imitate their faith. 
Their Christian life and course 
(Jas. iii, 13; 1 Pet. i. 15, et ai.), 
had been known by the Church; 
they, too, have obtained a good 
report “by faith” (chap. xi. 2), and 
all who contemplate the blessed 
issue of such a life will be 
strengthened to imitate their faith. 
We may well suppose that some 
had died a martyr’s death, but the 
writer seems carefully to avoid any 
direct expression of his thought; 
his words apply to all who have 
ended their course in the triumph 
of faith. This verse recalls a 
striking passage in the Book of 
Wisdom, chap. ii. 17—20: especially 
verse | 7, where the ungodly say of 
the righteous man, “Let us see if 
his words be true, and let us prove 
what shall happen in the end of 
him.” 

®) Jesus Christ the same... 
—Rather, Jesus Christ is yesterday 
and to-day the same; yea, also for 
ever. ‘Their earlier guides have: 
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and to day, and for ever. 
® Be not carried about 
with divers and strange 
doctrines. For i is a good 





’ passed away (verse 7); their Lord 
and Saviour abides the same for 
ever. He who is the subject of all 
Christian teaching is the same, 
therefore (verse 9) be not carried 
away by divers teachings.” Thus, 
this verse stands connected both 
with what precedes and with what 
follows. “ Yesterday ”’ carries the 
thought back to the lifetime of the 
teachers now no more; what the 
Saviour was to them, that will He 
be to their survivors. The whole 
period since He “ sat down on the 
right hand of God” (chap. x. 12, 
13) is covered by this word. What 
he was ‘“‘yesterday and to-day’ 
He will be for ever. (See chap. i. 
11, 12.) 

) Be not carried about.— 
The better reading of the Greek 
gives a meaning somewhat different, 
Be not carried away by divers and 
strange teachings. The ordinary 
reading may have come in from 
Eph. iv. 14. The “teachings” by 
which they were in danger of being 
astray were various, and were all 
foreign to the one true word. The 
contrasts expressed in the second 
part of this verse and in verses 10, 
11, throw light on the nature and 
source of the erroneous doctrine. 
Its subject was not “ grace,” but 
“ meats ;’’ its promoters were con- 
nected with those who serve the 
Tabernacle. Hence the writer is 
probably speaking of doctrines and 
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ractices similar to those censured 
ie St. Paul in Col. ii. 16—23. (See | 
the introductory Note on Rom. 
xiv.; also 1 Tim. iv. 3.) In chap. | 


for Ever. 


thing that the heart be 
established with grace ; 
not with meats, which have 
not profited them that 





ix. 10 we read of “meats and 
drinks’? in connection with the Law 
of Moses; here the “divers and 
strange teachings” must include 
human additions to that Law and 
perversions of its spirit. 

With grace; not with 
meats.—Better, by grace, not by 
meats. Instead of being “‘ carried 
away by strange teachings” let 
your hearts be made firm and sure 
by grace. As the whole system of 
ceremonial observance is alluded 
to under the one term ‘“ meats,” 
so the blessings of the Christian 
faith are comprised under “grace,” 
a word used throughout this Epistle 
with peculiar significance. (See 
especially chaps. x. 29; xii. 15, 
28.) One human system of teach- 
ing will but lead on to another ; 
grace will keep the heart firm in 
its loyal love to Jesus Christ, who 
is ever “ the same” (verse 8). 

Which have not profited.— 
Literally, in which they that walked 
were not profited. To the English 
reader the mode of expression must 
appear pecuhar; in the Greek, 
however, there is little or no in- 
coneruity, for the word which we 
render “ walk” is used most freely 
to denote a course or manner of 
life. Comp. Eph. ii. 10, “unto 
good works which God hath before 
ordained that we should walk in 
them.” Here the meaning is, that 
those who have made these external 
observances the rule of their life 
have failed of the profit which 
they sought. (Comp. chap, vii 
1s, 19.) 
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Sanetified by 


have been occupied there- 
in. © We Lave an altar, 
whereof they have no right 
to eat which serve the 
tabernacle. © For the 
bodies of those beasts, 
whose blood is brought 


(0, 11) «We need not such pro- 
fitless teaching; we already have 
sustenance which is ‘ meat indeed,’ 
by which the heart is established.” 
According to the Law, the priests 
(they who “serve the Tabernacle,” 
see chap. viii. 5) received for them- 
selves a greater or smaller portion 
of the animals offered as peace- 
offerings and trespass-offerings ; in 
some cases, also, the flesh of the 
sin-offerings fell to their lot (Lev. 
iv. v. vil. xxiii.). When the 
high priest presented a sin-oftering 
on his own behalf (Lev. iv. 3—12), 
or for the congregation (verses 13 
—21), he sprinkled some of the 
blood in the Holy Place in front of 
the veil; onthe Day of Atonement 
alone was the blood taken within 
the veil into the Most Holy Place. 
In the case of these three offerings 
the priest received no part of the 
animal sacrificed ; certain portions 
were burnt on the altar of burnt- 
offering, and the rest of the body 
was carried forth ‘without the 
camp, ’’ and wholly consurhed by 
fire. Though the writer here 
speaks of animals whose blood is 
brought into the Holy Place through 
the high priest, as an offering for 
sin, it is probable that (as in chaps. 
v.—ix.) he has in thought the Day 
of Atonement only, so that here 
“the Holy Place” bears the sense 
of the “‘ Holiest of all.” (See Note 
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Jesus’ Blood. 


into the sanctuary by the 
high priest for sin, are 
burned without the camp. 
02) Wherefore Jesus also, 
that he might sanctify the 
people with his own blood, 
suffered without the gate. 


that throughout he uses the present 
tense; see the same Note.) For 
us there is but one sacrifice for sin, 
the efficacy of which endures for 
ever (chap. x. 12): Jesus entering 
the Holiest Place for us in virtue of 
His own sacrifice has fulfilled the 
type contained in the high priest’s 
sprinkling of the blood. But 
whereas those priests might not 
eat of their sin-offering, to us 
greater privilege is given; we feed 
on Him who was slain for us, 
whose flesh was for the life of the 
world (John vi. 51—56). Wethen 
(who are all “priests unto God ”’) 
“have an altar of which,” on the 
very principles of their law, “they 
that serve the Tabernacle (see chap. 
viii. 5) have no right toeat.’”’ The 
stress is laid on the sacrifice, of 
which we eat, not upon the altar 
itself.. If separately interpreted, 
the altar will be the place of sacri- 
fice, the Cross. 

@?) The sin-offering was burned 
without the camp. Jesus, who in 
all other points fulfilled the law of 
atonement, fulfilled it in this point 
also, in that He suffered “ without 
the gate” (Matt. xxvii. 32; John 
xix. 20). The two expressions 
answer to one another, each denot- 
ing that which lay beyond the 
sacred precincts, outside the special 
dwelling-place of God’s people. 
“The people,” see chap. ii. 17; “‘sanc- 


on chap. ix. 2.) (It will be noted | tify,” chaps, ii. 11; ix.18; x. 10. 
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The Reproash 


©) Let us go forth there- 
fore unto him without the 
camp, bearing his reproach. 
( For here we have no 
continuing city, but we 
seek one to come.* © By 
him therefore let us offer 


the sacrifice of praise to |? 0% 





HEBREWS, 


1 Gr. con- 
essing 
to. 


@ Tic. 2. 
10. 


guide. 


XITI. of Christ. 
God continually, that is, 
the fruit of owr lips giving 
thanks to! his name. © But 
to do good and to commu- 
nicate forget not : for with 
such sacrifices God is well 
pleased. © Obey them 
that have the rule over? 








' (8) The suffering “without the 
gate”’ was a symbol of His rejec- 
tion by the Jews. All who would 
be His must share the reproach 
which came upon Him, who was 
cast out by His people and crucified 
(chap. xi. 26): they also must go 
forth ‘‘without the camp,” for- 
saking the company of His foes. 
Each one must for himself make 
choice either of the synagogue or 
of the Church of Christ; between 
the two there can.be no fellowship. 

(4) In this verse there seems to 
be a union of two thoughts: (1) 
We are- free to go forth from the 
city so long held sacred, for our 
hopes are bound up with no 
abiding earthly sanctuary. (2) We 
' may not shrink from the approach 
of Christ because it will sever us 
from kindred and friends; for by 
the very profession of our faith we 
are “strangers and sojourners” 
(chap. xi. 13), seeking after the 
heavenly Jerusalem (chaps. xi. 10 ; 
xii. 22). Howimpressive are these 
words when read in the light of the 
events then unlooked for, yet so 
near at hand, issuing in the destruc- 
tion of both Temple and city ! 

We seek one to come.— 
Rather, we seek after that (city) 
which is to come. 

(>) By him.—Better, through 
Him. Through His sacrifice, which 





has made aton2ment, we are hal- 


lowed (verse 12), and fitted for our 
priestly service (1 Pet. ii. 5). 

Let us offer the sacrifice.— 
Rather, let us offer up a sacrifice of 
praise continually unto God, that is, 
Sruit of lips making confession to His 
name. The sacrifice we may bring 
is that symbolised by the thank- 
offering of Ley. vii. 12—where the 
same word is used. (See Ps. 1. 14, 
23.) ‘‘ We will render the fruit 
of our lips” isthe Greek version of 
Hos. xiy. 2; the Hebrew text (as 
we have it) differs in expression 
but not in meaning, “ We will 
render our lips as bullocks’’—i.¢., 
as sacrifices. (Comp. Ps. cxix. 108; 
Isa. lvii. 19.) The fruit is borne 
by lips which offer thankful ac- 
knowledgment to the name of God 
(Ps. exili. 1). 

(6) And yet another offering 
may we bring: with thankfulness 
to Him must be joined acts of well- 
doing to men; these, too, being 
presented as sacrifices to God. 

To communicate—i.c., freely 
to impart to others. (See Rom. 
xi. 13; xv. 26; 2 Cor. ix. 13; 
1 Tim. vi. 18.) 

(7) The present section of the 
chapter begins (verse 7) and ends 
(verse 17) with a reference to the 
rulers of the Church: Remember 
your former leaders, and imitate 
their faith; obey them that lead 
you now. 
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you, and submit your- 
selves : for they watch for 
your souls, as they that 
must give account, that 
they may do it with joy, 
and not with grief: for 
that «s unprofitable for 
you 





Submit yourselves.—Better, 
yield (to them). Besides fulfilling 
their injunctions, be ready to 
comply with their wishes and 
requests. 

For they watch.—The Greek 
is emphatic: “ For it is they that 
watch on behalf of your souls as 
having to give account.”’ 

That they may do it.—Be 
obedient and yielding to them, 
that they may do this (may watch 
for your souls) with joy and not 
sighing (or, groaning), for this 
would be unprofitable for you ; if ye 
80 live that they must watch over 
you with grief, this will both 
weaken their hands and bring on 
you the divine displeasure. No 
words could more powerfully pre- 
sent to members of the Church the 
motives for obedience to their 
spiritual guides; and to these 
guides themselves the ideal of their 
work and life, as men who are 
keeping watch for souls, either 
with rejoicing or with mburning 
(Acts xx. 31), ever mindful of the 
account they must give to God for 
the flock which He entrusted to 
their care (Hzek. iii. 18; xxxiii. 7; 
xxxiv. 10; 1 Pet. v. 4). 

(8) The following verse—con- 
taining personal notices relating to 
the writer himself and his readers 
(verses 18, 19, 22, 23), a prayer on 
their behalf (verses 20, 21), a 
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for Prayer. 


08) Pray for us: for we 
trust we have a good con- 
science, in all chap. xiii.1s—2s, 
things willing (josing saluta, 
to live hon- prayers. 
estly. © But I beseech 
you the rather to do this, 


that I may be restored to 





doxology (verse 21), and brief 
salutations (verses 24, 25)—present 
many points of resemblance to the 
concluding sections in some of St. 
Paul’s Ep s:les. The first words, 
“Pray for us,” are found in Col. 
iv. 3; 1 Thess. v. 25; 2 Thess. iii. 
1. That the writer does not use 
the plural pronoun of himself alone 
appears certain from the change in 
verse 19; but it is not clear whether 
he is associating himself with the 
rulers of the Church (mentioned in 
verse 17), or with the companions 
in labour who were with him as he 
wrote. 

We trust.—A change in the 
reading of the Greek requires the 
translation: For we are persuaded 
that we have a good conscience, 
desiring in all things to conduct our. 
selves well. Some prejudice against 
the writer, or some mistrust of his 
motives, must have existed in the 
Church; that amongst Hebrew 
Christians a disciple of St. Paul 
should be misrepresented or mis- 
understood, can cause us no sur- 
prise. But whatever suspicion 
might be cherished by a few, the 
next verse is proof that he knew 
himself to be beloved by the many. 

(%) But I beseech you.— 
Rather, And I exhort you the more 
(literally, the more abundantly) to do 
this, All that we can certainly infer 
from this verse (see Introduction) ia 
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The Everlasting 


you the sooner. © Now 
the God of peace, that 
brought. again from the 


that the writer had formerly been 
associated with those whom he now 
addresses, and that he is at present 
hindered from returning to them. 
2) Now the God of peace. 
—See Rom. xv. 33; xvi. 20; 2 Cor. 
xiii. 1]; Phil. iv. 9; 1 Thess. v. 
23; 2 Thess. iii. 16. In almost all 
these places there is something in 
the context suggestive of strife or 
turmoil to be brought to rest by 
“the God of peace.” Hence we 
may well believe that the writer 
here has in thought those divisions 
of thought and feeling which have 
been hinted at in verses 17—19, 
and which in truth were the 
expression of the deep-seated 
mental unrest which it is the 
object of the Epistle to remove. 
Our Lord Jesus. — As in 
chaps. ii. 9, ii. 1, xii. 2, the name 
is introduced after the description, 
according to the order of the 
Greek: “Now the God of peace 
' that brought up from the dead 
(Rom. x. 7) the great Shepherd of 
the sheep, by the blood of an 
eternal covenant, our Lord Jesus 
.-.” Two passages of the pro- 
phets have contributed to the 
language of this remarkable verse : 
(1) Isa. xiii. 11, “Where is He 
that brought them up out of the 
sea with the shepherds of His 
flock ?”? Here the shepherds are 
no doubt Moses and Aaron (Ps. 
Ixxvii. 20); the Greek translation, 
however, has, ‘“‘ Where is he that 
raised up out of the sea the shep- 
herd of the sheep?” Moses, who 
led Israel through the sea, was 
brought up therefrom in safety to 
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Covenant. 


dead our Lord Jesus, that 
great shepherd of the 
sheep, through the blood 











be the “shepherd” of his people 


Israel ; by the same Almighty hand 
the great Shepherd of the sheep 
has been brought up from among 
the dead. (2) Zech. ix. 11, “As 
for thee also, by the blood of thy 
covenant I have sent forth thy 
prisoners out of the pit wherein is 
no water.” In other words, “ be- 
cause of the blood which ratified 
thy covenant (Ex. xxiv. 8) I have 
released thy prisoners.’”’ As in the 
former case, the resemblance be- 
tween the words in the LXX. and 
those here used is sufficient to con- 
vince us that the passage was in 
the writer’s thought. In (te., 
in virtue of) the blood of an 
eternal covenant (chap. ix. 15—18) 
God has raised up the Lord Jesus. 
The covenant was ratified by His 
blood; the first of the blessings 
of the covenant, and that in which 
all blessings lay included, was 
this, that God raised Him up 
from the dead to be “the great 
Shepherd of the sheep.” If these 
prophetic words respecting Him 
who brings peace to the world 
(Zech. ix. 10, e¢ al.), were in the 
writer’s mind, how natural is his 
appeal to the God of peace. It has 
been often observed that this is the 
only passage in the Epistle in 
which we read of the resurrection 
of our Lord apart from His ascen- 
sion; elsewhere His exaltation is 
contemplated as one act (chap. ii. 9, 
et al.). It is not certain that we 
have an exception even here, for 
though the meaning of Rom. x. 7 is 
beyond doubt, the words may in this 
place be used with a wider meaning. 
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Closing 


of the everlasting cove- 


nant,’ @) make you perfect |} 07. ts 


in every good work to do 


his will, working? in you|? 9%,,, 


that which is well pleasing 
in his sight, through Jesus 
Christ ; to whom be glory 
for ever and ever. Amen. 
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Prayews 


@ And I beseech you, 
brethren, suffer the word 
of exhortation : for I have 
written a letter unto you 
in few words. @ Know 
ye that our brother Timo- 
thy is set at liberty ; with 
whom, if he come shortly, 








1) Make you pertect.—To 
“make perfect”? is the translation 
of two different words in this 
Epistle. In the one, which is of 
frequent occurrence (chaps. i. 10; 
x. 1; xii. 28, e¢ al.), “perfect” 
stands contrasted with that which 
is immature, which has not attained 
its end and aim. The other, which 
is used here (and in a somewhat 
different sense in chaps. x. 5, and 
xi. 3), rather conveys the thought 
of completeness, complete equip- 
ment or preparation. 

Every good work.—The best 
authorities read “every good 
thing;” and below, substitute 
ce us ” for (19 you.” 

Working.—Literally, doing, or 
making. The words of Phil. ii. 12, 
18, are different, but the general 
thought is the same. ‘Well 
pleasing” recalls chaps. xi. 5; xii. 
28; verse 16. (Rom. xii. 2; Eph. 
y. 10.) 

Through Jesus Christ.— 
That is, “working in us through 
Jesus Christ that which is well- 
pleasing in His sight.” In verse 
20 (as in chap. ii. 9) we read of 
the exaltation of “Jesus.” Here, 
where the subject of thought is the 
lasting mediation of our High 
Priest, the writer intreduces the 
complete name “Jesus Christ,” 
thus preparing for the doxology 
which follows. That this ascrip- 








tion of praise is addressed to our 
Saviour (as in 2 Tim. iv. 18; Rev. 
i. 6; 2 Pet. iii. 18), it seems hardly 
possible to doubt. 

Glory.—Rather, the glory. (See 
Gal. i. 5.) 

@) And I beseech you.— 
Rather, But I exhort you, brethren, 
bear with the word of exhortation ; 
for indeed tt is in few words that I 
have written unto you. How fitly 
the whole Epistle may be spoken 
of as an “exhortation” is obvi- 
ous (See Note on chap. v. 11.). 
And if we take into account the 
subjects with which the writer 
has been dealing, we shall not 
wonder that a Letter which might 
have been read to the assembled 
Church in less than an hour 
should be described as brief. 
(Comp. 1 Pet. v. 12.) 

(3) It is clear that the Hebrew 
Christians knew of the imprison- 
ment of Timothy, but had not 
heard the news of his release. In 
2.)Cor. 45150 Colt 1.1 Philem. 
verse 1, Timothy is spoken of as 
“the brother ;”’ in 1 Thess. iii. 2, 
and here, as “our brother” (for 
the word “our,” printed in italics 
in the Authorised version, belongs 
to the true text). With him, the 
writer adds, “if he come shortly 
[sooner than the date at which 
he himself must depart], I will see 
you.” 
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-) tell 


ond 


I will see you. ™ Salute 
all them that have the rule 


over you, and all the 
saints. They of Italy 
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Salutations. 


salute you. ® Grace be 
with you all. Amen. 


{ Written to the Hebrews 
from Italy by Timothy. 








(4) That have the rule over 
you.—Better, that are your leaders : 
see verses 7, 17. 

They of Italy salute you.— 
These much-discussed words are 
consistent with either of two hypo- 
theses :—(1) That the writer is in 
Italy, and salutes “the Hebrews”’ 
in the name of the Christians of 
Italy: (2) That the writer is 
addressing a Church of Italy, and 
sends greeting from Christians who 
have their home in Italy, but are 
now with him. (See Introduction.) 

(2) Grace be with you all.— 
This brict closing benediction is 
also found in Titus iii. 15, and, 
with the omission of “all,” in Col. 
iv. 18; 1 Tim. vi. 21; 2 Tim, iv. 
22. 


[As in the other Epistles, the 
subscription is destitute of autho- 
rity, not being found (in the form 
' given above) in any MS. of the 
Epistle earlier than the ninth 
century. No ancient MS. contains 
more than the simple notice, “To 
the Hebrews,” except the Alexan- 
drian, which adds ‘‘ written from 


Rome.” The mention of Rome 
or Italy is, no doubt, due to verse 
24. It is possible also that verse 23 
is the only authority for the refer- 
ence to Timothy as the bearer of 
the Epistle: for an ancient inter- 
pretation understands that verse to 
speak, not of the release of Timothy 
from captivity, but of his departure 
on some official mission. ] 


[The works chiefly used have 
been the commentaries on the 
Epistle by Bleek, Delitzsch, Hof- 
mann, Linemann, Kurtz, Bengel, 
Ewald, Alford, | Wordsworth, 
McCaul, and Biesenthal; Westcott 
On the Oanon ; Lightfoot’s Clement ; 
Bleek’s Hinleitung wn das N. T. (by 
Mangold); Ewald’s Geschichte ; 
Davidson’s two Introductions to the 
New Testament; Reuss’s History 
of Christian Theology; Riehm’s 
special work on the Doctrinal 
System of this Epistle; Stanley’s 
Sermons and Essays; the Commen- 
taries on the Psalms by Delitzasch, 
Perowne, Jennings, and Lowe; and 
Carpzov’s Sacrae Exercitationes.} 
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I. The Writer.—Questions of 
Identity. — “James, a_ servant 
(literally, @ slave) of God and the 
Lord Jesus Christ: ” this is all the 
direct information to be learned 
from the author concerning him- 
self. The name James was, of 
course, a favourite with the Jews 
under the more common form of 
Jacob, and is familiar to us in 
studying the books of the New 
Testament. We read there of :— 


James, the son of Zebedee. 

. James, the son of Alpheus. 

James, “the Lord’s brother.” 

. James, the son of Mary. 

. James “the Less” (or, “ the 

Little”). 

. James, the brother of Jude. 

James, the first Bishop of 
Jerusalem. 


Is it possible for us to decide 
between so many, or even feel fairly 
convinced that we can identify one 
of these as the writer of our Epistle ? 
To reject them all, and ascribe it 
to another James, of whom no fur- 
ther mention is made, would seem 
to be the addition of fresh and 
needless difficulty to a problem 
already. sufficiently obscure. The 
first claimant in the above list may 
be dismissed at once, from the fact of 
his early death. James the Great, as 
he is called, the brother of John, was 
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executed by Herod Agrippa I. in 
A.D. 44 (Acts xii. 2), a date much 
too early for this Letter; and no 
tradition or opinion worthy of con- 
sideration has ever attributed it to 
him. 

The next inquiry must be one of 
much circumspection, beset as it is 
with thorns of controversy: in 
fact, the conflict of authorities must 
seem well-nigh hopeless to an ordi- 
nary mind. Apart from the main 
question, many collateral ones have 
arisen to embitter the: dispute, and 
by no means the last word has been 
said on either side. If, then, an 
attempt be here made to arrive at 
some conclusion, it must confessedly 
be with much misgiving, and fuil 
admission of the almost equal argu- 
ments against our decision. 

By comparing St. Paul’s descrip- 
tion concerning numbers 4 and 7 
(above) in Gal. i. 19 and ii. 9—12, 
it is thought he must be referring 
to one and the same man; let that 
be granted, therefore, to begin 
with. We may identify numbers 
3 and 4 by the knowledge that 
James the son of Mary had a 
brother called Joses (Matt. xxvii, 
56), and so also had James “the 
Lord’s brother’? (Matt. xiii. 55); 
and further we may consider num- 
bers 3 and 6 identical, because each 
was brother to Jude (Mark vi. 3; 
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Jude, verse 1); James the Little, 
number 5, is clearly the same as 
the son of Mary, number 4. (Comp, | 
Matt. xxvii. 56; Mark xv. 40;! 
Luke xxiv. 10.) These might, it 
is true, be coincidences merely, and 
when we remember the frequency 
of Hebrew names, seem insufficient 
for more than hypothesis; but we 
are arguing on probability only, 
and not to absolute demonstration. 
Thus far, then, numbers 3, 4, 5, 6, 
and 7 are thought to be one and 
the same person —the Apostle 
James, and he the Lord’s brother ; 
the claims of number 1 have been 
disposed of ; those of number 2, the 





son of Alpheus, remain. The 
question, perhaps the greatest of 
all, is whether the process of iden- 
tification can be extended further, 
for on this depends largely the 
issue of the dispute with regard 
to the brethren of the Lord and 
the perpetual virginity of His 
mother. 

Further Consideration of “the 
Brethren of the Lord.””—We have 
no need in the present instance to 
enter on the war-path of this theo- 
logical quarrel. There seems an 
intentional silence in Holy Writ 
concerning the family of our 
Saviour, to teach us, perhaps, that 
it stood in no spiritually peculiar 
position nearer to Him than we 
may be ourselves, and to remind us 
of His precious words, “‘ Whosoever 
shall do the will of My>Father 
which is in heaven, the same is M 
brother, and sister, and mother” 
(Matt. xii. 48—50). Bearing this 
in mind, and with thoughts of 
peace in our heart for those who 
truly—and reverently—differ from 
us, we may soon learn the outlines 
of this discussion. 

The terms “brother” and 
“brethren” meet us so often in 


the New Testament, as applied te 
Jesus Christ, that we can hardly 
pass them by. Do they infer the 
strict and actual relationship, or 
one merely collateral ? 

1. Uterine, or Helvidian Theory. 
—The advocates of the natural 
sense, that these men were the 
younger sons of Joseph and Mary, 
urge the plain meaning of the 
Greek word adelphos, i.e., “ bro- 
ther,” and deny its use figuratively. 
They point, moreover, to Matt. i. 
25, and suppose from it the birth of 
other children in the holy family. 
Those who shrink from such a view 
are charged with sentiment, as im- 
pugners of marriage, and even with 
ideas more or less Manichsean con- 
cerning the impurity of matter. 
The German commentator Bleek, 
and Dean Alford and Dr. Davidson 
amongst ourselves, contend thus 
for the actual brotherhood, main- 
taining the theory originally pro- 
pounded by Helvidius, a writer of 
the fourth century, answered by 
the great Augustine. To their first 
argument we may answer that in 
Holy Scripture there are four senses 
of brotherhood, namely, of blood, 
of tribe, of nation, of friendship, 
and the three last of these will all 
apply-to the case in point. As for 
the view based on Matt. i. 25, the 
words, either in the Greek tongue 
or our own, authorise it not. To 
say “he did not do such a thing 
until the day of his death” does 


y|not (as Bishop Pearson has ob- 


served) suggest the inference that 
he did it then or afterwards; and 
the term “ firstborn” by no means 
implies a second, even in our pre- 
sent use of language, under similar 
circumstances. Above all, though 
it is confessedly no argument, there 
is the feeling alluded to by Pearson 
and others, and acquiesced in by 
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many, that therc could have been 
no fresh maternity on the part of 


“ Her who with a sweet thanksgiving 
Took in tranquillity what God might 


bring ; 
Blessed Him, and waited, and within her 
living 

Felt the arousal of a Holy Thing.” 
“And as after His death His body 
was placed in a sepulchre‘ wherein 
never man before was laid,’ so it 
seemed fitting that the womb con- 
secrated by His presence should not 
henceforth have borne anything of 
man.” It is right, however, that 
the reader should be referred to the 
excellentnote of Professor Plumptre 
on Matt. xii. 46, where the question 
is carefully discussed. 

2. Agnatic,or Epiphanian Theory. 
—A second class of divines are in 
accordance with the theory of Epi- 
phanius, who was Bishopof Salamis, 
in Cyprus, towards the end of the 
fourth century, and no mean 
antagonist of the Helvidians. At 
the head of their modern repre- 
sentatives, facile princeps for 
scholarship and fairness, is Bishop 
Lightfoot. The brethren of the 
Lord are said to be the sons of 
. Joseph by a former wife, i.¢., before 
his espousal of the Virgin Mary, 
and are rightly termed adelphoi ac- 
cordingly Far from being of the 
number of the Twelve, they were be- 
levers only after Christ’s resurrec- 
tion. Thus, then, are explained 
such texts as Matt. xii. 46, Mark 
iii. 31, Luke viii. 19, John vii. 5. 
By this supposition, James, the 
Lord’s brother, must be a distinct 
person from James, the son of 
Alpheus. But an objection—nay, 
“the one which has been hurled 
at the Helvidian theory with great 
force . . . and fatal effect’’ — is 
strangely thought by Lightfoot to 
be powerless against his favourite 





Epiphanian doctrine. It is this: 
our Lord on the cross commended 
His mother to St. John: ‘‘ Behold 
thy mother,” “Behold thy son” 
(chap. xix. 26, 27); “and from 
that hour,” we are told, “that dis- 
ciple ‘took her unto his own home.” 
If the Uterine theory be right, she 
had at least four sons living at the 
time. “Is it conceivable that our 
Lord would thus have snapped 
asunder the most sacred ties of 
natural affection?” Nor could 
the fact of His brethren’s unbelief 
“ override the paramount duties of 
filial piety ;” and the objection is 
weakened further by our know- 
ledge that within a few days “all 
alike are converted to the faith of 
Christ : yet she, their mother, liv- 
ing in the same city, and joining 
with them in a common worship 
(Acts i. 14), is consigned to the 
care of a stranger, of whose house 
she becomes henceforth an inmate.” 
Now, all this argument, forcible 
and fatal as it unquestionably is to 
the idea of real and full relation- 
ship, is hardly less so against that 
of step-sons. For, seeing they 
were borne by a former wife, they 
must have been older than Jesus; 
and, on the death of Joseph, the 
eldest would certainly have become 
head of the family, in full dominion 
over the younger children and the 
widow herself, and with chief re- 
sponsibility for their protection 
and welfare. The custom prevailed 
under Roman law as well as Jewish, 
and exists in the Kast still: being, 
in fact, a relic of immemorial anti- 
quity. Nor can we conceive, for 
other than the weightiest reasons, 
such as immorality or crime, that 
our Lord, who came “ not to destroy 
the Law, but to fulfil,’ would thus 
openly have set one of its firmest 
obligations aside. It seems clear 
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that the widowed mother watching 
by the cross, and soon to be child- 
less among women, with the sword 
of separation piercing to and 
through her own soul (Luke ii. 35), 
had none to care for her, except 
the. beloved disciple into whose 
charge she was given by her dying 
Son. 

3. Collateral, or  Hieronymian 
Theory.—There remains one pro- 
position more, known, from the 
name of its foremost champion, 
Jerome, as the Hieronymian theory ; 
and this, on the whole, presents 
fewest difficulties to the religious 
mind. The sons of Alpheus (or 
Cleopas: the name is the same in 
different dialects) were the cousins 
of our Lord, their mother and His 
being sisters; and such a relation- 
ship would entirely justify the use 
of the word “brethren.” The 
balance of evidence seems to the 
writer of these Notes to incline to- 
wards this venerable belief; and, 
identifying “the son of Alpheus” 
with “the brother of the Lord,” 
he considers him to have been the 
James of the Epistle. Unless this 
solution of the difficulty be allowed, 
we are committed to the recogni- 
tion of a third James an Apostle, 
and one so called in only a second- 
ary sense. It is true the term was 
not strictly applied to the original 
twelve, and therefore might have 
been applied to a third James 
as well as to a Barnabas; amd we 
will further admit that, if James 
were one of the unbelieving brethren 
mentioned in John vii. 5, he could 
hardly have been the early convert 
enrolled by our Saviour in His 
apostolic band: though Bishop 
Wordsworth, onthecontrary, thinks 
that he, like Peter, might have 
fallen away for a time. A better 
account for such a statement may 





be sought in the reflection that, 
although it is recorded ‘‘ neither 
did His brethren believe in Him,” 
there is no evidence against them 
all; and in the absence of nega- 
tive proof it seems safer—at least, 
not inconsistent with the charity 
which “hopeth all things”—to 
think of James and Jude as happy 
exceptions to the family jealousy 
and mistrust. 

Again, unless we consider the 
son of Alphzeus the brother of our 
Lord in the tribal sense of Jerome, 
we must admit the existence of 
two men, strikingly similar in life 
and calling, evidently related, each 
with a mother named Mary, and 
brethren Joses and Jude; and to 
which of these two, if they were not 
one and the same, can the Epistle 
be best ascribed ? 

Opinions of Theologtans.—These 
problems, hard assuredly, seem 
fairly such as may best be solved 
by the ingenuity of ancient writers, 
well acquainted with contempo- 
rary ideas. The opinions of moderns, 
such as Lightfoot, Bleek, Alford, 
and Davidson, are grounded on no 
discovery of facts hidden from 
theologians who were at least as 
able and honest as themselves; and 
the old testimony has been so 
thoroughly sifted that, until more 
be brought forward, we had better 
remain undecided if we cannot 
hold a conclusion fortified by the 
consensus of Clement of Alexandria 
and John the Eloquent, in the 
Greek Church; Jerome and Augus- 
tine, in the Latin; Pearson, Lard- 
ner, Horne, Wordsworth, and 
Ellicott in our own; and by 
German writers, such as Lampe, 
Hug, Meier, and Lange. 

Conclusion. — Thus we see the 
best ecclesiastical authority and 
traditions have pretty - constantly 
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assigned the authorship of the 
Catholic Epistle to the third name 
on our list (above), and identified 
him with the second, fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh, in accordance 
with what we venture to affirm is 
the plainest path out of the maze. 

Further History of James.—So 
much externally ; for interval evi- 
dence we have a singular agree- 
ment between the fervid abrupt 
style of the Letter and the cha- 
racter of its reputed writer, known 
as “the Just” by the Jews, and 
termed by them (in honour, not 
reproach) the ‘“ Camel-kneed,’ 
from his long and frequent devo- 
tions. In no way conspicuous 
amongst the disciples, he comes 
into prominence only after the Re- 
surrection ; perhaps that witness to 
the Lord Christ was specially 
needed in his case to perfect faith, 
and to transform the silent man of 
prayer into the strong and fearless 
leader of the infant Church. 

As the first Bishop of Jerusalem, 
we find him (Acts xv.) presiding in 
a solemn assembly to hear the mis- 
sionary reports and to arrange for 
the requirements of Gentile con- 

-verts. The pastoral letter (Acts 
xv. 24-29) may be compared with 
the catholic one now before us, as 
it was probably written by the 
same hand. The last Scriptural 
notice of James is (Acts xxi. 18) on 
St. Paul’s final visit to the Holy 
City, when, again, a synod of the 
elders seems to have been held. A 
Greek Christian writer, named He- 
gesippus, himself a convert from 
Judaism, tells us more of the fate 
of this “bulwark”? of the fold. 
Comparing his highly artificial 
account (preserved for us in the 
history of Eusebius: too prolix for 
insertion here) with the narrative 
in Josephus, the plain truth seems 


that James the Just was hurled 
from a pinnacle of the Temple, and 
finally despatched by stoning, as a 
believer in Jesus of Nazareth, 
about the year 69, immediately be- 
fore the siege of Jerusalem by the 
Roman emperor Vespasian. Jo- 
sephus (Ant. xx. 9) accuses the 
high priest Ananus, a Sadducee, of 
the judicial murder, and declares 
that the “most equitable of the 
citizens, and such as were the most 
uneasy at the breach of the laws, 
disliked what was done,” and com- 
plained to King Agrippa and 
Albinus the procurator, who, in 
consequence, removed Ananus from 
his office. Many authors, ancient 
and modern, have been of opinion 
that the martyrdom of James was 
the “ filling up of the sins of Jeru- 
salem, and made its cup of guilt to 
overflow.” 


“Though the mills of God grind slowly, 
yet they grind exceeding small : 

Though with patience He stands waiting, 
with exactness grinds He all.” 


Il. His Epistle—TZo whom 
written.—In the first and chief 
place, James unquestionably wrote 
to his countrymen, scattered over 
the whole earth, though still be- 
longing to their twelve tribes. But 
in no sense can the Letter be 
looked upon as an appeal to un- 
believing Jews, abounding as it 
does. with references to Christian 
doctrines held, and Christian works 
to be maintained, by those who 
had “ the faith of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.”” That the majority of its 
readers would be the poor and 
meek can hardly be doubted, if we 
turn to such passages as those in 
chap. ii. And it would seem that 
these struggling societies of humble 
Christians were in a danger more 
peculiar to the poor—that is, of 
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envying and fawning upon the 
rich and well-to-do; forgetting 
that they themselves were op- 
pressed by such, dragged before 
judgment-seats, and exposed to 
the blasphemy and contempt out- 
poured by unbelievers. on the 
“Christian ” name (chap. ii. 6, 7). 
Style and Character.—In his de- 
nunciation of the rich defrauders, 
James breaks out into a fiery elo- 
quence worthy of an ancient pro- 
phet; the tender change from 
rebuke of the wrongers to comfort 
for the wronged (chap. v. 7, 8) is 
unsurpassed in the whole roll of 
inspired utterance; and. in con- 
demnation of lust (chap. iv. 1—4), 
pride (chap. iv. 5—10), evil-speak- 
ing (chap. iv. 11, 12), and all 
worldliness (chap. iv. 13—17), the 
fervour and righteous indignation 
of the Apostle show of themselves 
the manner of his life and death: 
for again, as with God’s servant of 
old, ‘‘the land was not able to bear 
all his words’’ (Amos vii. 10). 
Scope and Avm.— Nothing can 
be clearer and simpler than the 
scope and aim of this Letter; as 
the Sermon on the Mount compared 
with the rest of Matthew, so this 
exhortation of James the Just (or 
‘‘the Wise,’ as the Greeks love to 
call him) stands forth among its 
fellow Epistles, a lovely gospel of 
good works, of Christian steadfast- 
ness and patience. Some theo- 
logians, unfortunately, blinded by 
their own partial apprehension of 
one side of God’s truth, have mis- 
read its chapters, and found therein 
an opposition to the doctrine of 
St. Paul. Luther even could go so 
far as to call the Epistle “worthless 
as one of straw.” Happily, later 
criticism has vindicated the teach- 
ing of the brother of the Lord; and 
the plainest reader may learn for 


himself that Paul and James were 
at one, infallibly moved by the 
same Spirit of the living God. 

State of Religious Opinion :—Jue 
daism and Christianity.—Let us 
recollect a little more fully the 
condition of the faith among those 
Christians who were first converted 
from Judaism. With them the 
adherence to outward forms, the 
stickling for the letter of the Law, 
and other like barren principles, 
had become a belief, which dis- 
played itself in new shapes, corre- 
sponding with their altered state 
of religion. ‘‘ Wherever,” it has 
been well said, “Christianity did 
not effect a complete change in the 
heart, the old Jewish spirit’ natur- 
ally manifested itself in the pro- 
fessed converts.’ It was what our 
Puritan divines quaintly, but cor- 
rectly, termed ‘‘the popery of the 
human heart.’’ The souls that had 
trusted wholly and entirely in 
sacrifice as a bare substitution of 
victims, and deliverance from an 
indiscriminate. vengeance, now 
clung to faith asa passive thing, 
instead. The old idol had, as it 
were, been torn down by these 
ardent disciples: a new one was 
upraised to the vacant niche; faith 
in a faith became the leading idea, 
and the light which was in them 
turned to darkness, the breath of 
life to death. 

Affected by Oriental Theories.—But 
perhaps a cause of this confusion is 
to be found much farther afield. 
The Jewish Church had become 
largely affected by the more re- 
mote Hastern thought; the cap- 
tivity, while it eradicated utterly 
all wish for idolatry, infiuenced 
the chosen: people in a strange and 
unlooked-for way. The power. of 
the mystical speculations of India, 
more especially of the devout fol- 
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lowers of Gdtama Sakya Muni, 
now known as Buddhists, is only 
beginning to be rightly pondered 
by Christian scholars and divines. 
It was not the Persian systems, 
nor the Chaldzan, but the Hindu 
(and not infrequently working 
through, and by means of, them) 
which perplexed anew the Oriental 
mind. Here was, doubtless, the 
origin of the Essenes and other 
offshoots of Judaism; and even in 
the Church itself similar mischief 
may be traced in the varying forms 
of heresy which drove her almost 
to destruction. The ancient theory 
of sacrifice in India was abandoned 
by the Brahmans, and in its place 
faith was everywhere preached ; 
the sole essential was dependence 
on God ; implicit “reliance on Him 
made up for all deficiencies in other 
respects, whilst no attention to the 
forms of religion or to the rules of 
morality was of the slightest avail 
without this all-important senti- 
ment.” * Precisely the same wave 
of thought seems to have broken 
on the Jewish Church; and one 
not much dissimilar, we know, in 
later times, has changed the whole 
‘set of religious tendencies in West- 
ern Europe. 

Denounced accordingly.—lt seems, 
then, that in complete aversion 
from such innovations, James 
wrote what he did of morad right- 
eousness, as opposed to correct 
belief ; in other words, contending 
for a religion of the heart and not 
the lips alone; with him Christi- 
anity was indeed “a life, and nota 
mere bundle of dead opinions.” 
“Wilt thou know, O vain man,” 
pleads the impassioned Apostle 
(chap. i. 20, 21), “that faith with- 





* See Elphinstone’s India, Vol. i., 
Book 2, chap. iv., quoting from the text- 
book called Bhagwat Gita. 








out works is dead? Was not 
Abraham our father justified by 
works when he had offered Isaac?” 
And surely here we catch the echoes 
of a greater than James, who an- 
swered the Jews when they boasted 
to Him in the Temple, “ Abraham 
is our father,” “If ye were Abra- 
ham’s children ye would do the 
works of Abraham” (John viii. 29). 
His “ faith, working by love,” up- 
held him through a desolating 
trial. If we look at the motive, 
he was justified by faith; if we 
look at the result, he was justified 
by works. No less a faith than 
Abraham’s could have wrought 
thus mightily before the face of 
heaven, or can so take the kingdom 
thereof by violence still; and the 
theology which could discern oppo- 
sition in the plain declarations of 
God’s word herein is fit only for 
the dust that has buried its volumes 
on forgotten shelves. 


“Who are we that with restless feet, 
And grudging eyes unpurged and dim, 
Among the earthly shadows beat, 
And seek to question Him?” 


Date of the Epistle.—The Epistle 
has been called “ general ’?—that 
is, “universal ””—chiefly because it 
was addressed to no body of be- 
lievers in one place in particular. 
The absence of all allusion to 
Gentile converts fairly proves an 
earlier date than the circular letter 
preserved in Acts xv. 2429, that 
is, somewhere about the year A.p. 
44. And, if such be correct, we 
must look on this as one of the 
oldest writings in the canons of 
the New Testament. 

Genuineness and  Canonicity.— 
It does not seem to have been 


j known at first to all the early 


Church, no direct quotation being 
found till the time of Origen, 
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though indirect references may be | “The world is very evil; the times are 


traced in the Apostolic Fathers. 
In the list of sacred books univer- 
sally acknowledged, or the con- 
trary, drawn up by Lusebius, 
Bishop of Czsarea (in Palestine), 
at the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury, the Epistle of James is 
amongst the latter—the “ antilego- 
mena,” or “those spoken against,” 
along with the Epistles of Jude, 2 
Peter, and 2 and 3 John. The un- 
certainty was with regard to its 
author ; little doubt ever being 
felt concerning its inspiration. The 
great Greek Fathers of the fourth 
century all quote it as canonical, 
and are supported by the “Latin. 
Some of the divines of the Refor- 
mation, however, mistrusted it, 
chiefly on account of internal and 
doctrinal evidence ; and, of course, 
the German rationalists have 
eagerly attacked the Epistle from 
such a ground of advantage. But 
it has thus far well survived the 
storms of controversy, and will as 
surely remain unharmed, to be the 
help and delight of the patient 
souls who trust still that “the 
coming of the Lord draweth nigh.” 


* Hora novissima, tempora pessima sunt, 
vigilemus : 
Ecce minaciter imminet, Arbiter Ille 
supremus : 
Imminet, imminet, ut mala terminet, 
eequa coronet, 
Recta remuneret, anxia liberet, ethera 
donet.” : 
» 
So wrote Bernard of Morlaix, seven 
hundred years ago, with the words 
of James (chap. v. 8) above quoted 
in his heart. 
them on our own: “ For yet a little 
while, and he that shall come and 
will come, and will not tarry” 
(Hebrews x. 37). The free transla- 
tion appended is the familiar one, 
by Dr. Noale :— 


It were well to grave’ 


waxing late; 

Be sober and keep vigil ; the Judge is 
at the gate: 

The Judge that comes in mercy, the 
Judge that comes with mig’ 

To terminate the evil, to diadein the 
right.” 


Anatysis oF ConTENTS. 
Tuer SaLuTation (chap. i. 1). 


I. Appeals on behalf of— 

(i.) 1. Patience (chap. i. 2—4). 
2. Prayer for wisdom; to 
be asked in faith 

(chap. i. 5—8). 
3. Lowly - mindedness 

(chap. i. 9—11). 
(ii.) a. Endurance (chap. i. 12 

—16. 


B. Because of God’s good- 
- ness (chap. i. 16—18). 
(iii.) 1. Meekness (chap. i. 17—21. 
2. Self-knowledge (chap. i. 
22—95). 
3. Practical Religion (chap. 
i, 26—27),. 


ITI. Rebukes on Account of— 
(i.) a. Respect for persons 
(chap. ii. 1—9). 
8. Because leading to a 
violation of law (chap. 
: ii, 10, 11). 
(ii.) Faith without works (chap. 
ii, 14—26.) 
a. Example of Abraham 
(chap. ii. 21—24). 
8. Example of Rahab (chap: 
li. 25). 
ry. Summary (chap. ii. 26.) 
(iii.) Cancer ues and sins of 
the tongue (chap. iii). 
a. Warnings and examples 
Sgpinet (chap. iii, 5— 


B. Heed eiohs to gentleness 
or silence (chap. iii. 13 


—18). 
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(iv.) 1. a. Lust (chap. iv. 1—4). 
B. Pride (chap. iv. 5— 
10). 
2. Hvil speaking (chap. 
iv. 11, 12. 
3. @. Worldliness . (chap. 
iv. 13—17). 
8. Trust in riches (chap. 
v. 1—6). 


III. Conclusion. 
(i.) Exhortation to 
(chap. v. 7—11). 
(ii.) Caution against swearing 
(chap. v. 12). 
(iii.) Advice of various kinds :— 
a 1. To the sorrowful 
(chap. v. 13). 
2. Tothejoyful (chap. 
v. 18). 
3. To the sick and 
suffering (chap. 


patience 


v. 14, 15). 

B. 1. Concerning confes- 
sion (chap. v. 
16). 


2. Concerning prayer : 
example.of Hlias 
(chap. v. 17, 18). 

8. Concerning conver- 
sion (chap. v. 
19, 20). 





[ References. — Much abler and 
fuller treatment of the subject may 
be read in the following books, to 
all of which, and to many others 
by way of reference, the writer of 
these notes is under much obliga- 
tion :— 

Alford’s Greek Testament, with a 
Critically-revised Text. Vol. IV. 
Rivingtons, 1871. 

Bleek’s Introduction to the New 
Testament, (Translated by Urwick). 
Vol. II. T. & T. Clark, 1874. 

Davidson’s Introduction to the 
New Testament. Vol. III. Bagster, 
1851. 

Horne’s Introduction to the Holy 


Scriptures, Vol. IV. Twelfth Edi- 
tion. By Tregelles. Longmans, 
1869. 


Lightfoot on S¢. Paul's Epistles 
to the Galatians :. Dissertation IL., 
The Brethren of the Lord. Mac- 
millan, 1869. 

Meyrick’s articles on “James” 
and “The General Epistle of 
James,” in Smith’s Dictionary of 
the Bible. Vol. Il. Murray, 1868. 

Wordsworth’s New Testament, 
with Introductions and Notes, The 
General Epistles, ge. Rivingtons, 
1872.] 
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OHAPTER I[.— 
® James, a servant of 


Chap. i.1. The God and of 
salutation. 


@® James, a servant (or slave, 


A.D. 
cir. 60. 


the Lord Jesus Christ, to 
the twelve tribes which are 
scattered abroad, greeting. 


Strictly speaking, at the time this 


or bond-servant) of God and of 
the Lord Jesus Christ.— 
Bound to Him, i¢., in devotion 
and love. In like manner, 8t. 
Paul (Rom. i. 1, e¢ seg.), St. Peter 
(2 Pet. i. 1), and St. Jude, brother 
of James (verse 1), begin their 
Letters. The writer of this has 
been identified (see Introduction, 
ante, p. 231) with James the Just, 
first bishop of Jerusalem, the 
brother of our Lord. 

To the twelve tribes which 
are scattered abroad.—Or, to 
the twelve tribes in the dispersion. 
To these remnants of the house of 
Israel, whose “casting away” 
(Rom. xi. 15) was leading to the 
“reconciling of the world ;” whose 
“fall” had been the caus¢ of its 
‘riches; ” “and the diminishing 
of them the riches of the Gentiles” 
(verse 12). Scattered abroad in- 
deed they were, “ a by-word among 
all nations” (Deut. xxviii. 37), “a 
. eurse and an astonishment”’ (Jer. 
xxix. 18) wherever the Lord had 
driven them. But there is some- 
thing figurative, and perhaps pro- 
phetic, in the number twelve. 





Epistle was written, Judah and 
Benjamin, in great measure, were 
returned to the Holy Land from 
their captivity, though numbers of 
both tribes were living in various 
parts of the world, chiefly engaged, 
as at the present day, in commerce. 
The remaining ten had lost their 
tribal distinctions, and have now 
perished from all historical record, 
though it is still one of the fancies 
of certain writers, rather pious 
than learned, to discover traces of 
them in the aborigines of America, 
Polynesia, and almost everywhere 
else; most ethnologically improb- 
able of all, in the Teutonic nations, 
and our own families thereof. But 
long before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by Titus, and even the 
preaching of Christianity, Jewish 
colonists were found in Kurope as 
well as Asia.” ‘ Hven where they 
suffered most through their own 
turbulent disposition, or the enmity 
of their neighbours, they sprang 
again from the same undying stock, 
however it might be hewn by the 
sword or seared by the fire. Mas- 
sacre seemed to have no efiect in 
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| it all joy when ye fall 








thinning their ranks, and, like 
their forefathers in Egypt, they 
still multiplied under the most 
cruel oppression.” (See Milman’s 
History of the Jews, vol. 1., p. 449, 
et seq.) While the Temple stood 
these scattered settlements were 
colonies of a nation, bound together 
by varied ties and sympathies, but 
ruled in the East by a Rabbi called 
the Prince of the Captivity, and in 
the West by the Patriarch of Ti- 
berias, who, curiously, had his seat 
in that Gentile city of Palestine. 
The fall of Jerusalem, and the end 
therewith of national existence, 
rather added to than detracted from 
the authority of these strange 
governments; the latter ceased 
only in the reign of the Emperor 
Theodosius, while the former con- 
tinued, it is said, in the royal line 
of David, until the close of the 
eleventh century, after which the 
dominion passed wholly into the 
hands of the Rabbinical aristo- 
cracy, from whom it has come 
down to the present day. The 
- phrase “in the dispersion” was 
common in the time of our Lord; 
the Jews wondered whether He 
would “go unto the dispersion 
amongst the Gentiles” (John vii. 
35, and see Note there). 


27) Immediately after the 
salutation, and with more or less a 
play upon the word which we 
translate “greeting” (‘“rejoice,” 
verse 1; “count it all joy,” verse 2) 
there follow appeals on behalf of 
patience, endurance, and meekness. 


) Count it all joy when ye 
fall into divers temptations. 
=-Better, Account it all joy when- 





ever ye fall into divers temptations— 
i.e, trials; but even with this 
more exact rendering of the text, 
how can we, poor frail creatures of 
earth, it may well be asked, feel 
any joy under such? Do we not 
pray in our Saviour’s words, “ Lead 
us not into temptation”? (See 
Matt. vi. 18, and Note there.) Yet 
a little consideration will open out 
the teaching of Holy Scripture 
very plainly. The Apostle here is 
following the same line of thought 
as that expressed in Heb. vy. 14. 
By use (or habit, more properly) 
our senses may be exercised to the 
discernment of good and evil. The 
grace of God given to the soul is 
capable of growth and enlarge- 
ment, like the powers of body and 
mind. If either be unemployed, 
weakness must supervene, and 
eventually decay and death. And 
just as the veteran who has proved 
his armour well, and learned to 
face habitual danger as a duty, is 
more trustworthy than a raw re- 
cruit, however large of limb and 
stout of heart, so with the Christian 
soldier. He must learn to “endure 
hardness’ (2 Tim. ii. 3), and bear 
meekly and even gladly all the 
trials which are to strengthen him 
for the holy war. Innocence is a 
grace indeed, and yet there is a 
higher stage of the same virtue, 
viz., the purity which has been 
won by long and often bitter con- 
flict with the thousand suggestions 
of evil from without, stirring up 
the natural impurity within. 
Temptation is not sin. “You 
cannot,” says the old German 
divine, ‘‘prevent the birds flying 
over your head, but you can from 
making nests in your hair;” and 
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appeal on behalf ° 
of patience: this, that the 
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under Trial 


trying of your faith worketh 
patience. “ But let pa- 
tience have her perfect 





the soul victorious over some such 
trying onset is by that very 
triumph stronger and better able 
to undergo the next assault. The 
act of virtue has, in truth, helped 
to build up the habit, from which, 
when it is perfected, a happy life 
cannot fail to spring. The inter- 
terpretation of our Lord’s prayer is 
rather the cry for help to God our 
Father in the trial, than for actual 
escape from it: Lead us not, 2.¢., 
where we in our free will may 
choose the wrong and perish. And 
there is a strangely sweet joy to be 
snatched from the most grievous 
temptation in the remembrance 
that “ God is faithful, who will not 
suffer you to be tempted above 
that ye are able ; but will with the 
temptation also make a way to 
escape, that ye may be able to bear 
it”? (1 Cor. x. 13). 

8) Knowing this, that the 
trying of your faith worketh 
patience.—And this verse con- 
firms our view of the preceding 
one; the habit of patience is to be 
the blessed result of all the weary 
effort under God’s probation. James 
the Wise had learned it long and 
painfully, and he returns to his 
exhortation of it again, espetially 
in chap. v. 7—11 (which see). 

¢) Let patience have her 
perfect work.—Do not think the 
grace will come to its full beauty 
in an hour. Emotion and senti- 
ment may have their place in the 
beginning of a Christian career, 
but the end thereof is not yet. 
Until the soul be quite unmoved by 
any attack of Satan, the work 








cannot be deemed “ perfect.”? The 
doctrine is not mere quietism, much 
less one of apathy, but rather this, 
that the conscious strength of 
patient trust in God is able to say 
at all times (comp. Ps. lxiii. 8)— 


“* My soul hath followed hard on Thee ; 
Thy right hand hath upholden me.” 


And if in this patience we can 
learn to possess our souls (Luke 
xxi. 19) the perfect work of God 
will be wrought within us... 

That ye may be perfect and 
entire (or complete). A special 
proof herein for religious people 
may be taken with regard to 
temper. Few trials are harder ; 
and sweetness of disposition often 
melts away from physical” causes, 
such as ill-health or fatigue. But 
the great test remains; and it is 
one which the world will ever 
apply with scorn to the nominally 
Christian, refusing to admit the 
claims of saintliness on the part 
of any whose religion is not of 
the household as well as the Church. 
The entirety and completeness of 
the life hidden with Christ in God 
(Col. iii. 3) are manifested most by 
self-restraint. 

Wanting nothing.—The older 
version, “lacking,” found in Tyn- 
dale, Cranmer, and the Genevan 
Bible, seems decidedly better. Here 
is no wish that the faithful should 
be free from care, heeding nothing; 


but rather that their whole lives 


might be without fault or flaw: 
a perfect sacrifice, as it were, 
offered up to God. And this idea 
is confirmed by reflecting on the 
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work, that ye may be per- 
fect and entire, wanting 
nothing. 

® Tf any of you’ lack 
Chap. i. 5—8, Wisdom, let 
Wisdom to be him ask of 


prayed for in 
faith, God, that 
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Sor Wisdom. 


giveth to all men liberally, 
and upbraideth not; and 
it shall be given him. 
® But let him ask in faith, 
nothing wavering. For he 
that wayereth is like a 
wave of the sea driven 








original meaning of the word tran- 
slated ‘‘entire’? above in the 
Authorised version=complete, 1.¢., 
as an offering, with no blemish. 


© If any of you lack} 


wisdom.—The Apostle passes on 
to the thought of heavenly wisdom ; 
not the knowledge of the deep 
things of God, but that which is 
able to make us wise unto our 
latter end (Prov. xix. 20). Few 
may be able, save in self-conceit, 
to say with Isaiah (chap. 1. 4), “The 
Lord God hath given me_ the 
tongue of the learned ;” and, on 
the other hand, the wisest and most 
gifted of men may truly be wanting 
in the wisdom descending from 
above. 

Let him ask of God.—But 
- whoever, learned or unlearned, feels 
in his‘ heart the need of the know- 
ledge of God, since:to know Him 
is “eternal life” (John xvii. 8), 
“Jet him ask” for it in all purity 
of intention, simply, %.¢., for His 
honour and service, “and it shall 
be given him.” 

That giveth to all men 
liberally, and upbraideth 
not.—‘‘Liberally’”’ had better, 
perhaps, be changed to simply— 
i.e, God gives fully and directly, 
and reproacheth (or, “ upbraideth ’’) 
not the utterance of such a prayer, 
in no way detracting from the 
graciousness of His gifts. How 
wide the difference from any gene- 





rosity of man! “ Yea,” wrote 
Dante, in exile at Verona, 
sc, . . thoushalt learn how salt his food, 


who fares 
Upon another’s bread,—how steep his 


pa > 
Who treadeth up and down another’s 
stairs.” 


‘¢The fool,” said the wise son of 
Sirach, “giveth little, and up- 
braideth much . . . , and is hated 
of God and man”’ (Kcclus. xx. 15). 
6 But let him ask in faith, 
nothing wavering. — Surely 
this verse alone would redeem the 
Apostle from the charge of slighting 
the claims of faith. It is here put 
in the very forefront of necessity ; 
without it all prayer is useless. 
And mark the addition— 
Nothing ‘wavering. — Or, 
doubting nothing: re-echoing the 
words of our Saviour to the won- 
dering disciples, as they gazed at 
the withered fig-tree on the road to 
Bethany (Matt. xxi. 21). This 
“ doubting ” is the halting between 
belief and unbelief, with inclina- 
tion towards the latter. But it 
may be asked by some one, whence 
and how is an unhesitating faith 
to be gained? And the reply to 
this will solve all similar questions: 
faith, in its first sense, is the direct 
gift of God; but it must be tended 
and used with love and zeal, or its ~ 
precious faculties will soon be gone. 
In the hour of some besetting 


Against Mistrust 


with the wind and tossed. 
For let. not that man 
think that he shall receive 
any thing of the Lord. 
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in God. 


® A double minded man 
as unstable in all his 
ways. 

® Let the brother of 








thought of unbelief “the shield 
of faith ” will ‘‘quench all the fiery 
darts of the wicked ’’ (Eph. vi. 16), 
but that shield must be lifted up, 
as it were, in an act of faith. 
“There is no God—at least, to care 
for me,” may be the hopeless cry, 
responsive to a cruel wound of the 
enemy. Let the battle-hymn of 
the Christian make quick answer, 
“T believe in God;” and often, 
with that very effort, the assault 
will. cease for awhile. Further, 
let us take comfort in the thought 
that intellectual is not moral doubt: 
the unorthodox are not as the adul- 
terous. Nevertheless, intellectual 
doubt may spring from an evil 
habit of carping criticism and self- 
opinion, for the foundation of 
which, in so far as a man himself 
has been either the wilful or the 
careless cause, he must bear the 
curse of its results, 

For he that wavereth (or, 
doubteth) is like a wave of the 
sea driven with the wind 
and tossed.—Doubteth is prefer- 
able to ‘‘wavereth’’; there is no 
play on the Greek words, as in the 
English text— ‘‘ wavereth” and 
“wave.” Likestorm-beaten sailors, 
the doubtful are “carried” up to 
heaven and down again to the 
deep; their soul melteth away 
because of the trouble (Ps. evii. 26). 
And who can describe the terror 
even of the faithful, in those hours 
of darkness when the face of the 
Lord is hidden ; when, as with the 
disciples of old, the ship is in the 
midst of the sea, tossed with the 








bitter waves. Nevertheless, the 
raging wind will clear the heavens 
soon from clouds, and by the 
radiance of the peaceful moon we 
too may behold our Helper near— 
the Lord Jesus walking on the sea 
—and if He come into the ship 
the storm must cease. 

) Once more the Apostle warns 
the doubtful, holding out no hope 
of help until the wavering mind be 
fixed on God. 

(®) The eighth verse had better 
be joined with the seventh, and 
punctuated thus :—Let not that man 
think he shall receive anything of 
the Lord: double-minded, unstable 
im ali his ways. The reason why 
he can obtain nothing is because he 
is a man of two minds, and by con- 
sequence uncertain in his ways. 
The words apparently are those of 
aproverb. It is useless to have, 
as it were, two hearts, one lifted 
up to God, the other turned away. 
“Come not unto Him with a double 
heart”’ .(Ecclus. i. 21; and comp. 
Matt. vi. 24). 


@—) Lowly-mindedness is the 
subject of the next paragraph. 
There is wide misapprehension of 
our state of trial: the poor and 
humble are apt to forget the honour 
thus vouchsafed to them, worthier, 
in truth, than the wealth of this 
world, which quickly fades away; 
and the rich and noble are often 
unmindtful of the true source of their 
dignity, and that “unto whomso- 
ever much is given, of him shall be 
much required ” (Luke xii. 48). . 
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low degree rejoice} in that |! 


Chap. i. 9-11. he is exalted : 


Oflowly-minded- qo 
eth ae © but the 
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of Mind. 


rich, in that he is made 
low : because as the flower 
of the grass he shall pass 








®) Let the brother of low 
degree rejoice in that he is 
exalted (or, better, in his exaita- 
tion).—There is no praise from the 
plain St. James for the pride which 
apes humility, nor the affectation 
which loves to be despised. If it 
please God to “exalt,” as of old, 
“the humble and meek,” then anew 
should be sung a magnificat to Him. 
The lowly-minded doubt of the 
Virgin Mary, “ Howshall this be?” 
(Luke i. 24), was not reproved by 
the angel; while the question of 
blunt incredulity on the part of 
Zacharias was severely punished 
(Luke i. 20), and this diverse treat- 
ment thus experienced was deserved 
in either case. Both doubted, yet 
quite differently, and she of the 
lower degree rejoiced most in God 
her Saviour for regarding the low- 
liness of His handmaiden (Luke 
i. 47, 48). Willingness thus for 
Christ’s service, whether it be great 
or little, is the right condition of 
mind for all disciples, and speci- 
ally the young, with readiness, nay, 
gladness, for ‘‘duty in that state 
of life unto which it shall please 
God to call them.” Pleasure 
will be naturally felt by most at 
the prospect of a rise in the 
world; but. there are some finer 
spirits who fain would shrink 
from anything like exaltation; 
and to these the kindly Apostle 
writes that they may take heart, 
and not fear the greater dangers 
which of necessity accompany a 
higher call, 

@°) But the rich, in that he 
is made low (or, better, in his 








humiliation).—And, on the other 
hand, let a change of state be a 
cause of joy to the rich man, hard 
though the effort thereto must con- 
fessedly be. 

There is an antithesis between 
his humiliation and the humility 
of ‘“‘the brother of low degree:” 
“God putteth down one and setteth 
up another” (Ps. lxxv. 7). Such 
seems to be the primary meaning 
of this passage, though, doubtless, 
there is a more spiritual signifi- 
cance underlying, which would 
teach the poorest that he may be 
“rich toward God,” and win from 
the most wealthy the acknowledg- 
ment of his deep poverty beside the 
Lord of all “‘ good treasure ’”’ (Deut. 
xxvili. 12). ‘I know thy poverty,” 
said the Spirit unto the Church 
in Smyrna, “but thou art rich” 
(Rev. i. 9); and to the Laodiceans, 
“Thou sayest, Iam rich . . . 
but thou art poor ” (Rev. iii. 17). 

Because as the flower of 
the grass he shall pass 
away.—No more simple and 
striking simile of human instability 
and vanity can be found than “the 
grass of the field, which to-day is, 
and to-morrow is cast into the 
oven” (Matt. vi. 30); and the 
thought suggests a picture to the 
mind of the writer, which he 
draws with strong and yet most 
tender lines. Our English ver- 
sion misses the setting of his 
graceful idyl, the exquisite beauty 
of which can hardly be transferred 
from the Greek; but the follow- 
ing attempt is at least nearer the 


orginal :— 
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away. © For the sun is 
no sooner risen with a 
burning heat, but it with- 
ereth the grass, and the 
flower thereof falleth, and 


@) For the sun is no sooner 
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of Riches. 


the grace of the fashion 
of it perisheth: so also 
shall the rich man fade 
away in his ways. _ 

(®) Blessed isthe man that 


things shall stand’? (Isa. xxxii. 8). 


risen .—Translate, the sun 
arose with the burning heat, and dried 
up the grass ; and the flower there- 
fore fell away, and the grace of its 
fashion perished.. The grace, the 
loveliness, the delicacy of its form 
and feature—iiterally, of its face— 
withered and died away. Often 
must the Apostle have seen such 
an effect of the fiery Eastern sun, 
scorching with its pitiless glare the 
rich verdure of the wilderness ; and 
in his ear, perchance, was the cry 
of Isaiah (chap. xl. 6—8) :— 


** All flesh is grass : 
And all the goodliness thereof is as the 
flower of the field. 
The grass withereth ; 
The flower fadeth : 
Because the Spirit of the Lord bloweth 
upon it: 
—Surely the people is grass. 
The grass withereth ; 
The flower fadeth ; 
But the Word of our God shall ene for 
ever.’ 


So also (or, thus) shall the 
rich man fade away (or, wither) 
in his ways.— Not the rich 
brother, observe, is to fade. thus, 
though his wealth will so pass 
away. ©The warning is rather (as 
in Mark x. 24) “for them that 
trust in riches.”” Even ‘“ the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness,” well used, 
will make for us “‘ friends that may 
receive us into everlasting habita- 
tions” (Luke xvi. 9). And he 
who, out of the possessions where- 
with God has blessed him, “ de- 
viseth liberal things, by libetal 





There seems, moreover, looking 
closely at the text, a special fitness 
in its exact words: for they mean 
that the rich shall perish in their 
journeyings for the sake of gain: 
and to no people could the rebuke 
apply more sharply than to the 
Jews, the lenders unto “many 
nations’’ (Deut. xv. 6), the mer- 
chants and bankers of the world. 
Nor can ‘the sword of the Spirit,’’ 
uunsheathed from this Word of God 
(Eph. vi. 17), be without an edge 
for those of us in these latter times 
who err in the former ways. 


(2-18) The Apostle returns to the 
consideration of the afflicted Chris- 
tian. Such a one has a blessed- 
ness, greater infinitely than any 
earthly happiness, already in. pos- 
session, and the promise of a future 
beyond all comparison. 

It may be well to point out in 
this place that the idea of blessed- 
ness with regard to man is con- 
veyed to us in the New Testament 
by a different word from that which 
expresses the like concerning God. 
The force of this maybe seen in 
Mark xiv. 61, where the high 
priest. asksiour Lord, “Art Thou 
the Christ, the Son of the Blessed ?”” 
i.e. the Blessed. God, to show 
which the adjective is rightly 
printed with a capital letter. 
word applied to God—as in Luke i. 
68; Rom. i. 25; ix. 5; 2 Cor.i.3; 
xi. 31; Eph. i. 35:1 Pet. i. 83—may 
be almost called a Christian one; 
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Blessedness of 


endureth temptation: for 


Chap. i. 12-15, when he is 
The blessedness + 

of endurance tried, he shall 
SS trials and receive the 
emptations, and : 
the difference be- CLOWN of life, 


which the/|! %;, 


tween the two. 


at least, it is not found in much 
earlier writings, whereas the other 
term descriptive of man’s blessed- 
ness (or rather, happiness) is ancient 
and classical. Only in one passage 
(1 Tim. i. 11) is there an exception 
to this remarkable distinction; and 
such may well be considered, as it 
is by the German critic De Wette, 
un-Pauline, though on no such a 
single instance, or even several 
such, could the superstructure be 
built that has been raised up by 
those who deny the genuineness of 
the Pastoral Epistles. 


(2) Blessed is the man that 
endureth temptation.—Surely 
the Apostle links such blessedness 
with the nine Beatitudes, heard in 
the happy days gone by upon the 
Mount with Christ (Matt. v. 3—11). 
The words he used in the original 
are the same as those which are 
expressed above, in our second, 
third, and fourth verses, by “ pa- 
tience’’ and “trials,” and mean a 
firm endurance, steadfastness, tena- 
city of purpose, and quenchless 
enthusiasm, such as men of Teutonic 
blood can appreciate perhaps even 
better than could either Greek or 
Jew. 

For when he is tried (lite- 
rally, proved, or tested, and found 
worthy) he shall receive the 
crown of life, (i.e., the life) 
which the Lord hath pro- 
mised to them that love him. 
— Lord” is not found in the best 
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Endurance. 


Lord hath promised to 
them that love him. ° Let 
no man say when he is 
tempted, I am tempted of 
God: for God cannot be 
tempted with evil,' neither 


MSS., but of course is required by 
the sense of the passage. Probably 
in this case, as in so many others, 
a little note—or “gloss,” as it is 
called—was made on the margin of 
an early manuscript, and included 
unwittingly in the text by some 
later copyist. 

The “pride” and “beauty” of 
the worldling are as “‘a fading 
flower” (Isa. xxviii. 1) under the 
scorching sun; but the unfading, 
ever-living crown is for the 
spiritual, the true lovers of their 
Lord: blessed in truth are they 
who thus endure the trial. ‘‘ There- 
fore,” says the Book of Wisdom 
(chap. v. 16), ‘‘ shall they receive a 
glorious kingdom, and a beautiful 
crown from the Lord’s hand.” 
“ The righteous live for evermore ” 
(Wisd, v. 15). 

(3) Let no man say when 
he is tempted, I am tempted 
of God.—-Far be it from the true 
Christian either to give way to sin 
“that grace may abound” (Rom. 
vi. 1), or to suppose for one moment 
that God, and therefore power in- 
vincible, is drawing him from 
righteousness. Almost every re- 
flection upon the nature of sin leads 
up to an inquiry as to its cause; 
and the enigma will hardly be 
solved in this life. The very facts 
of the presence of evil amongst 
God’s creatures, and its continual 
attraction even for the best, have 
often led men to doubt His supre- 
macy. Sadly—how can we of 
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tempteth he any man: 
a4 but every man is tempt- 
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no Man 


ed, when he is drawn 
away of his own lust, and 











charity think otherwise ? —some 
have felt the pain, but not the pur- 
pose of the world. At times they 
cannot see in nature “the work of 
a Being at once good and omni- 
potent,” and prefer to doubt the 
latter quality sooner than the 
former.* But this nineteenth- 
century conclusion is no advance 
beyond the dual system of the 
Persians, or rather, of Manes, who 
corrupted with his Indian fancies 
the faith of Zoroaster. The Mani- 
chees settled the difficulty better 
than our Deists by declaring the 
existence ofa good God and a bad 
one; and appealed to the daily strife 
between virtue and vice, nay, life 
and death, in witness of their 
simple creed. Thanks to the 
gospel, a nobler theology is our 
Christian heritage, whereby we are 
persuaded that good will triumph 
at the last, and by which we are 
taught humility withal to own that 
God’s ways in so permitting and 
overworking evil are beyond man’s 
comprehension. And a_ better 
scepticism remains for us than 
that of the Theist, or Agnostic 
either; a disbelief more vehement 
that here can be the end, since in 
this life we experience in no sense 
the rewards of just and unjust to 
the full. > 

For God cannot be tempted. 
with evil.—We can see here a 
good instance of the excellence of 
the old Geneva Bible, ‘‘the first on 
several occasions to seize the exact 
meaning of a passage which all the 
preceding versions had missed.” 


* Specially see J. 8. Mill’s ‘‘ Three 
Ussays on Religion,” Nature, p. 38, 





Our present rendering follows the 
Genevan exactly, rejecting those of 
Wiclif, “God is not a tempter of 
yuell things;” ‘Tyndale, “God 
tempteth not vnto evyll;” and 
Cranmer, “God cannot tempte vnto 
euyll.” 

Neither tempteth he any 
man.—The trial comes of Him, 
i.e., the Tempter is allowed; but so 
far, and no farther. God Himself 
is ‘‘unversed of evils,’ and no 
possibility of temptation remains 
with Him. Into the unseen splen- 
dour of Hisfulness no thought of 
wrong can enter; no foul thing 
wings its silent flight. It were 
blasphemy, perilously near that of 
the Pharisees (Matt. xii. 22—37), 
to think God’s kingdom could be 
so divided against itself, that He, 
directly or indirectly, should seduce - 
His subjects into the revolt of sin. 
No; if we have one golden clue by 
which we may feel our erring way 
out of the labyrinth of this lower 
world into the belief and trust in 
God our Father for the life to 
come, it is this: trials and tempta- 
tions are ‘permitted to strengthen 
us—if we will—for His mightier 
service. And, as compulsory 
homage would be worthless to the 
loving Lord of all, voluntary must 
be found instead, and proved and 
perfected. Herein is the Christian 
conflict, and the secret of God’s 
ways with man. 


(4) So far the inspired Apostle 
has spoken of the outward part of 
temptation ; now he lays bare the 
inner—for we suffer the two-fold 
evil.. From without come the 


whispers of Satan, by himself or 
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enticed. ) Then when 
lust hath conceived, it 
bringeth forth sin : and sin, 


his legionaries, skilled in all that 
may entice and delude the unwary 
soul. And if the doctrine be true 
that to every one a guardian angel 
is appointed, so also would seem to 
be the opposite idea, that each has 
some demon of the pit watching 
him incessantly, and commissioned 
specially for his utter destruction. 
How terrible must be the skill of 
such assailants, experienced in the 
arts which have deceived mankind 
since the first fatal day. But there 
is the limit of external power in 
this matter; the ablest and subtlest 
fiend can but guess what is passing 
in its victim’s mind, and shape its 
snares accordingly. God only is 
the discerner of hearts, and the 
“spirit of man which is in him” 
alone, with its Maker, “knoweth 
the things of a man ” (1 Cor. ii. 11). 
The Holy Spirit. “‘searcheth all 
things” (verse 10), and all are 
manifest in his sight (Heb. iv. 13), 
but to no less than His own om- 
“miscience. Satan, therefore, can 
merely act on his general know- 
ledge of human nature, aided by 
particular guesses at the individual 
before him, whom he fain would 
destroy. He has learned too well 
the deep corruption of the heart, 
and knows what gaudy bait will 
most attract the longing and 
licentious eyes. 

Every man is tempted, 
when he is drawn away of 
(or, 6y) his own lust, and 
enticed.—Evil humanity thrills 
responsive as a harp played by a 
cunning hand; but no power of 
hell can force its way through the 
barriers which God the Holy Ghost 
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of Lust. 


when it is finished, bringeth 
forth death. 
“8) Do not err, my be- 


erects, around the faithful and con- 
fiding soul: only by treason of the 
man himself can the great enemy 
enter in and reign. 

@) Then when lust hath 
conceived . . .—Then come the 
downward steps of ruin: Lust, 
having conceived, bringeth forth 
sin; and sin, when it is finished, 
bringeth forth death. The image 
well depicts the repellent subject. 
The small beginning, from some 
vain delight or worldly lust and 
pleasure; next, from the vile em- 
brace, as of a harlot—sin, growing 
in all its rank luxuriance, until it 
bear and engender, horribly, of 
itself, its deadly child. The word 
of parturition is frightful in the 
sense it would convey, as of some 
monstrous deformity, a hideous 
progeny ten-fold more cursed than 
its begetter. 

The one effect of sin, more espe- 
cially that of the flesh here alluded 
to, must be Death. The act itself 
is mortiferous, the result inevitable ; 
just as much s§0, andas naturally, 
as the work of poison on the body. 
There are antidotes for both, but 
they must be given in time; the 
door of mercy stands not always 
open, nor will the ‘fountain 
opened ... for sin and unclean- 
ness” (Zech. xiii. 1) flow on for 
ever. ‘ Because,” says the wisdom 
of God (Prov. ii. 24—26), “T have 
called, and ye refused .. . I also 
will laugh at your calamity.” 
“The wages of sin is death” (Rom. 
vi. 23), and their paymaster is the 
devil. 

(6) Do not err, my beloved 
brethren.—Thus far Jameg tha 
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loved brethren. “” Every 


Chap. i. 16—18, good gift and 
An 


argument 
fom Gens an eveLy perfect 


changeableness. gift is from 


Wise has declared what God is not, 
what qualities are alien to Him; 
but this is only a negative aspect 
of the truth, and he now would 
show the positive—namely, that 
God is the Author of all and every 
good. And this lesson he intro- 
duces with a caution to his brethren 
beloved, not to err. He is most 
earnest and emphatic. ‘‘ Be not ye 
deceived,’”’ however much the world 
may wander in delusive paths. A 
marked change from the dreadful 
tenor of the last verse is here made 
to bright reflections on the gifts of 
God; and a new incentive to en- 
durance is found in the happy 
thoughts of His goodness. 

(7) Every good gift and 
every perfect gift is from 
above.—This beautiful sentence, 
more musical still in the Greek, is 
thought to be the fragment of some 
Christian hymn. Two words are 
translated by our one “ gift;”’ the 
first is rather the act of giving, the 
second the gift itself, and the effect 
of both together is a climax to the 
statement of God’s benevolence. 
The difference between the two is 
observed in the Genevan version of 
1557. “There are diversities of 
gifts’? (1 Cor. xii. 4), even as ‘‘ one 
star differeth from another star 
in glory” (1 Cor. xv. 41), but 
“the same Spirit” is the giver 
of all. Where in St. John’s Gos- 
pel (chap. iii. 1) we read, “ Hx- 
cept a man be born again,” the 
most probable meaning is “from 
above,” expressed exactly as in 
the present case; and thus we 
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from the Father of lights, 
with whom is no variable- 
ness, neither shadow of 





know whence is the true birth of 
the soul. 

Cometh down from the 
Father of lights.—Great differ- 
ence of opinion is found concerning 
these “ lights,’ whether the term 
be figurative, as of goodness or 
wisdom; or a reference to the 
mysterious Urim (Ex. xxviii. 30, 
et seq.) which flamed on the breast 
of Aaron ; or spiritual, as of grace 
and glory; or material, viz., the 
“lights” set “in the firmament of 
heaven” (Gen. i. 14, 15) “ when 
the morning stars sang together” 
(Job xxxviil. 7). It were not amiss 
to take the whole of these interpre- 
tations, for they, and perhaps 
others, the purport of which we as 
yet can barely guess, are included 
in this Scripture. “God,” remarks 
Bishop Wordsworth, “is the Father 
of all lights—the light of -the 
natural world, the sun, the moon, 
and stars, shining in the heavens; 
the light of reason and conscience ; 
the light of His Law; the light of 
prophecy, shining in a dark place ; 
the light of the gospel shining 
throughout the world ; the light of 
apostles, confessors, martyrs, bis- 
hops, and priests, preaching that 
gospel to all nations; the light of 
the Holy Ghost shining in our 
hearts; the light of the heavenly 
city ; God is the Father of them all. 
He is the everlasting Father of the 
everlasting Son, who is the Light 
of the world.” But that the mind 
of the sacred writer was mainly on 
the lights of the material universe 
may be seen from his next thought. 
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With whom is no variable- 
ness, neither shadow of turn- 
ing.—The phraseology is almost 
scientific. There are changes, 
literally ‘‘parallaxes,” of the 
heavenly bodies themselves, and 
eclipses one of another by shadows 
projected through space, but no 
such variableness with God, nor 
changing of faintest shade. And 
even further, the greatest and most 
marvellous of His works on high 
“must be dissolved ’’ (2 Pet. iii. 11), 
“the sun darkened, the moon not 
give her light, the stars fall from 
heaven ” (Matt. xxiv. 29), and the 
heavens themselves “be rolled to- 
gether as a scroll” (Isa. xxxiv. 4). 
But if “the things which are seen 
are temporal, the things which are 
not seen are eternal” (2 Cor. iv. 
18). “I am the Lord,” is the 
burden of His latest prophet ; ‘I 
change not ’’ (Mal. iii. 6). 

@8. Of his own will begat 
he us with the word of truth. 
—There is a greater witness to 
God’s goodness than that which is 
‘ written upon the dome of heaven, 
even the regeneration of man. As 
the old creation was ‘‘by the 
Word” (John i, 3, 10, e¢ seg.), the 
new is by Him also, the Logos, the 
Word of Truth, and that by means 
of His everlasting gospel, delivered 
in the power of the Holy Ghost. 
So tenderly is this declared, that 
a maternal phrase is used—God 
brought us forth in the new birth; 
and though “a woman” may for- 
get “the son of her womb” (Isa. 
xlix, 15), yet will He “ never leave, 
nor forsake ” (Hob. xiii. 5). ; 

That we should be a kind 
of firstfruits of his creatures. 
—And why this mercy and loving- 





kindness? for our own sakes, or 
for others and for His? Surely 
the latter; and “if the firstfruit 
be holy, the lump is also holy” 
(Rom. xi. 16). We know “Who . 
is the firstborn of every creature ”’ 
(Col. i. 15), “the first-begotten of 
the dead” (Rev. i. 5), nay, “ the 
beginning of the creation of God”’ 
(Rev. iii. 14); “and we are cre- 
ated in Christ Jesus” (Eph. ii. 10), 
become new in Him (comp. 2 Cor. 
v. 17; Gal. vi. 15), made the first- 
fruits of His redemption; and, 
moreover, it would seem we are 
the sign of the deliverance pro- 
mised to the brute creation ‘‘ which 
waiteth for the manifestation of 
the sonsof God ” (Rom. viii. 19, 21). 
The longing fora future perfection 
is shared by all created beings upon 
earth, and their discontent at pre- 
sent imperfection points to another 
state freed from evil (Rom. viii. 
18—22). ‘‘The creature was made 
subject to vanity, not willingly, 
but by reason of Him who hath 
subjected the same in hope”’ (Rom. 
viii. 20). And the fruition of this 
hope is foreshadowed in the words 
above. “The very struggles,” it 
has been well observed by Dean 
Howson, “which all animated 
beings make against pain and death 
show that pain and death are not 
a part of the proper laws of their 
nature, but rather a bondage im- 
posed upon them from without ; 
thus every groan and fear is an 
unconscious prophecy of liberation 
from the power of evil.” “The 
creature itself also shall be de- 
livered”’ is the plain assertion of 
St. Paul (Rom. viii. 21) ; comparing 
his with that of St. James, we 
must conclude that they point to 
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all nature, animate and inanimate 
as well. ‘‘We look for new hea- 
vens and a new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness” (2 Pet. iii. 
18), and “there shall be no more 
death . . . nor any more pain” 
(Rev. xxi. 4). 


“ All creation groans and travails ; 
Thou, O Lord, shalt hear its groan, 
For of man, and all creation, 
Thou alike art Lord alone.” 


(9) We come now to the third 
subdivision of the chapter. By 
reason of the Divine benevolence, 
the Apostle urges his readers—(1) 
to meekness, (2) self-knowledge, 
(3) practical religion. 


Wherefore, my beloved 
brethren.—There appears to be 
some small error in the MSS. here, 
but the alteration is only just 
worth mentioning: ye know my 
brethren beloved, seems the correct 
version, the very abruptness of 
which may serve to arrest atten- 
tion. Yea, “have ye not known ?” 
might well be asked further in the 
indignant language of Isaiah (chap. 
xl. 21; comp. Rom. v. 19). 

Let every man be swift to 
hear, slow to speak, slow to 
wrath.—For all these cautions 
are required in the building up of 
the new life. “The quick speaker 
is the quick kindler;” and we are 
told later on “how great a matter 
a little fire kindleth ” (chap. iii. 5). 
And what have we at all to do with 


wrath, much less that our whole 
life—as unhappily it often is— 
should be wasted with such bitter- 
ness? Anger, no doubt is a whole- 
some tonic for some minds and 
certain weaknesses; but “he that 
is slow to anger is better than the 
mighty, and he that ruleth his 
spirit than he that taketh a city ” 
(Prov. xvi. 32). 

@) For the wrath of man 
worketh not the righteous- 
ness of God.—Sarcastically rings 
the context. Perhaps there is still 
a sharper point to the satire: the 
wrath of man does not work God’s 
righteousness “to the full.” The 
warning may well be sounded in 
the ears of Christians still, who are 
not less apt than Jonah of old to 
say quickly and in self-excuse, “TI 
do well to be angry” (Jonah iv. 9). 
How many a holy work of house- 
hold and parish has been and is 
thus hindered and destroyed; and 
if the golden words of the first 
bishop of the Church had been 
heeded better, there never had 
appeared one page of her long 
history blotted with the blood of a 
religious war. 

1) Wherefore lay apart all 
filthiness and superfiuity of 
naughtiness.—So Peter (1 Pet. 
iii. 2) speaks of “the filth of the 
flesh.” But the defilement here 
referred to seems general and not 
special, common, that is, to the 
whole natural man. The super- 
abundance — the overgrowth — of 
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evil will occupy the heart, if care 
be not taken to root it out; and, 
like the thorns in the parable of 
the sower (Matt. xiii. 7, e¢ seg.), 
spring up and choke the good seed. 
All such a rank and poisonous crop 
must be gathered and laid aside, 
in heaps may be, for some fiery 
trouble to consume, that out of the 
dead luxuriant weeds a richer soil 
for virtue may be made. 

Naughtiness (ne-aughtiness, or 
nothingness) was used in 1611, in- 
stead of the older and more correct 
translation, malice or maliciousness. 
The badness implied in the original 
is much more positive than that 
which appears from our present 
version. 

Receive with meekness the 
engrafted word.—Or, in mild- 
ness accept ye this word of truth 
(see verse 18, above) engrafted, 
like a good olive tree, or rather 
implanted, in you. The term is 
peculiar to this place, and means 
“innate” in its first intention. If 
taken so, ‘‘ the innate Word” will 
be Christ Himself formed within 

(Comp. Gal. iv. 19.) 

Able to save your souls.— 
In like manner Paul at Miletus 
commends the elders of Ephesus 
‘¢to God, and to the Word of His 
grace, which is able to build you 
up, and to give you an inheritance 
among all them which are sancti- 
fied” (Acts xx. 32). Observe, the 
idea of salvation thus conveyed by 
the implanted word is so poten- 
tially and not actually. Tended 
and. cultured, it will grow into a 
tree of life, the fruit whereof may 
heal the wounds of sin; but the 
after-growth of this plant of God 
is largely in the hands of man. 





We can hardly help making a 
brief inquiry in this place on the 
meaning of “soul.” There are 
few words more vaguely used by 
devout persons, or which present 
greater difficulties to the learned, 
or open wider fields of speculation 
for the thoughtful. In common 
language we speak of “body and 
soul,” meaning much the same as 
“body and spirit ;”’ but theologians 
write more carefully of “body, 
soul, and spirit” (comp. 2 Thess. 
v. 23); and psychologists distin- 
guish between the animal branch 
of their subject and the rational 
or intellectual (Wuxh-vots). The 
second of these methods of division 
is known as the trilogy, and is of 
most importance to the Christian 
reader. By it is understood (1) 
the body, wholly and entirely 
material, of and belonging to this 
world; (2) the mind or reason, 
corporal also—that is, arising from 
the body, and depending in its 
exquisite balance upon it; (8) the 
true soul or spirit, the breath as it 
were of God, immaterial and im- 
mortal. Our bodily nature, of 
course, is shared with the lower 
creation, and the spiritual with the 
higher, while the intellectual is 
peculiar to mankind. If it be hard 
to draw a line between vegetable 
and animal, harder still is it to 
separate instinct from reason, the 
difference being of degree rather 
than kind. But if the one side 
of the mental soul—namely, the 
rational, be near akin to what is 
termed instinctive in the brute, the 
other, the intellectual, however it 
may, a8 it does, soar upward, yet 
approaches not to the angels, for 
the difference here is of kind and 
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hearer of the word, and 
not a doer, he is like unto 
a man beholding his natu- 
ral face in a glass: ™ for 
he beholdeth himself, and 
goeth his way, and straight- 








self. ing your own way forgetteth what man- 
not degree. Now, strange to say, | quaintance with the Bible, apart 


the Apostle treats not of the spirit, 
but the natural soul. Other texts 
in plenty assure us that God is 
able to save the one ; from this we 
may learn salvation is for both, 
such being the work of ‘the en- 
grafted Word.” Reason and in- 
tellect consecrated to divine service 
have an eternity before them, one 
of activity and not repose. The 
highest conception of God to the 
Greek mind was the Aristotelian 
idea of intellectual self-sufficiency 
and contemplation; the Oriental 
strives, as for ages it has striven, 
for extinction and nothingness ; 
but to the Christian is given the 
sure and certain hope of the glori- 
fied body, the enlightened soul, 
the perfected spirit—three in one, 
and one in: three—working the 
will and praise of its Maker and 
Redeemer for ever. 

@2) Doers of the word.—Act- 
ing up to the full of their know- 
ledge, whether gained by the 
spoken or the written Word of 
God. There is a force in the 
original sentence, which our own 
language cannot supply. The 
term “deceiving” is the contrary 
of that rendered “word,” and 
means its corruption; the Word 
which is the source of knowledge 
and life may be so handled as to 
cause error and death. No ac- 


from the practice of its precepts, 
will avail the Christian any mora 
than it did the Jew. ‘‘ For not 
the hearers of the law are just 
before God, but the doers shall be 
justified’? (Rom. ii. 13). Those 
who deceive themselves may not 
altogether be hypocrites; there is 
a subtler danger of being blind, 
and nevertheless exclaiming, ‘“‘ We 
see.” (Comp. John ix. 41.) 

@3) He is like unto a man 
beholding his natural face 
in a glass.—The Apostle points 
grimly to an example of this self- 
deception. He (literally, this) is 
like unto a man beholding his 
natural face in a mirror. Not a 
“ olass,”’ but a mirror of polished 
steel, such as are still used in the 
East. . ‘‘His natural face,” or the 
face of his birth—the real appear- 
ance, that is, which the reflection 
of the Word of God, properly 
looked into, will afford the ine 


quirer. 

4) Hor he beholdeth him- 
self . . .—Better, for he beheld 
himself and went his way, and 
straightway forgot what he was, 
Like the simile in verse 11, this 
is described as an actual occur- 
rence, seen and noted by the 
writer. There is a recognition of 
the well-known face, followed by 
instant and complete forgetfulness; 
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and thus it is often with the mirror 
of the soul. In some striking 
sermon or book a man’s self is 
made manifest to him, and the 
picture may be too familiar to 
cause aversion; but, whether or 
no, the impression fades from his 
mind as quickly as the echoes of 
the preacher’s words. At the best 
the knowledge was only superna! 
perhaps momentary ; widely 
ferent from that which comes of a 
holy walk with God. 

(2) But whoso looketh . . 
—Translate, But he who looked into 
the perfect law of liberty and con- 
tinued therein. The past tense is 
still kept to enforce the figure of 
the preceding verse. The earnest 
student of the Scripture stoops 
down in humility of body and 
mind to learn what the will of 

_ their Author may be. He reads, 
as it were, upon his knees; and if 
he finds therein a law, it is one of 
liberty and not slavery, life and 
not death—although, as Dean Al- 
ford observes here, ‘notin contrast 
with a former law of bondage, but 
as viewed on the side of its being 
the law of the new life and birth, 
with all its spontaneous and free 
development of obedience.” 

Not a forgetful hearer... 
—Literally, not a hearer of forget- 
fulness, but a doer of work. ‘Thus 
rendered, the words of the sentence 
balance each other, and comment 
is needless. 

This man shall be blessed 





in his deed.—Or, as in the mar- 
gin, doing. A return perhaps in 
thought to the Beatitudes, and the 
close of that Sermon on the Mount, 
of which they were the opening 
words. The blessedness of this 
humbly active Christian is like that 
of the wise man there spoken of, 
“which built his house upon a 
rock” (Matt. vii. 24, 25). 

8) But St. James has thus far 
dilated only on the first part of his 
advice in verse 19, “ Let every man 
be swift to hear;’? now he must 
enforce the remaining clause, 
“slow to speak,” 

Ifanyman among you seem 
to be religious . . .—Better, If 
any one imagine himself to be religious, 
not bridling his tongue, but deceiving 
his own heart, this man’s religion is 
vain. The sense of the Greek is 
slightly obscured by the English 
version. “Tf any man . 
seem ”—1.e., to himself, and not to 
others merely ; the warning is not 
to the hypocrite, but, the self-de- 
ceived. A Christian may have, or 
rather cannot. help having, the 
feeling that he is a religious man ; 
and so far well. But if such a one 
deceive his own heart, as confessedly 
he may, and give to those around 
him the proof of his self-delusion 
in not curbing his tongue, vain and 
useless is all his religious service, 
Just as some mistakenly suppose 
there can be a religion of hearing 
without acting, so others rest satis- 
fied “in outward acts of worship, 
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world. 








or exactness of ritual.” “But,” 
remarks Bishop Morley on this 
passage, and his voice may win an 
audience where another’s would 
not, “if a man think himself a 
true worshipper because he con- 
forms to outward services, while he 
lets his tongue loose in untruth or 
unkindness or other unseemliness, 
he deceives himself.” The first 
mark of true religion is gentleness 
of tongue, just as the contrary, 
blasphemy, is the most damning 
fault of all, Our Lord directly 
says, “ By thy words thou shalt be 
justified, and by thy words thou 
shalt be condemned” (Matt. xii. 
87). The text, however, is more a 
guide for self-examination than a 
stone to be cast at a neighbour ; 
and ‘‘well is” it indeed for “him 
that hath not slipped with his 
tongue” (Heclus. xxv. 8.) 

The Apostle returns to this sub- 
ject, though from a different point 
of view, in chap. iii., which com- 
pare with the above. The best 
commentary on the whole is Bishop 
Butler’s Sermon, No. IV., “ Upon 
the Government of the Tongue.” 

7) Pure religion. . —It will 
be observed that by religion here is 
meant religious service. No one 
word can express this obvious in- 
terpretation of the original, taken 
as it must be in completion of the 
verse before; and certainly “ reli- 
gion,” in its ordinary sense, will 
not convey the right idea. Real 
worship, we may say, pure and un- 
defiled, beheld and acknowledged 
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ag such in the presence of God, 
even the Father—mark the tender 
pathos of His divine relationship— 
is this: 

To visit the fatherless (or, 
orphans) and widows in their 
affliction, and to keep him- 
selfunspotted fromthe world. 
—Here is the double proof of the 
perfect life of holiness, the savour 
whereof is as perpetual incense be- 
fore the throne of God. And the 
help afforded to the helpless, put 
thus in the first place of the two 
requirements, will often bring 
about the second—namely, that 
spotless condition of unworldliness 
which marks, and will ever mark, 
the true servant of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Deeds of benevolencemay 
be and are often done by those who 
are not His; but all who truly be- 
long to Him must live a life which 
praises Him continually in good 
works; not, it is hardly needful to 
say, a8 a cause—but rather the 
natural and inevitable result of 
love for Him, warming the heart 
within. 

Scrupulous indeed were the “ re- 
ligious”’ contemporaries of James ; 
they would not enter where the 
image of Divus Cesar had its 
votive flame, while they were cere- 
monially clean for the keeping of 
their passover— “they went not 
into the judgment hall lest they 
should be defiled” (John xviii. 28). 
But He whom there they cruelly 
sought to slay had told them be- 
fore, though in vain, “that which 
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cometh out of the man, that de- 
fileth the man” (Mark vii. 20), and 
“ nothing from without can defile 
him”’ (verge 15). What an eternal 
caution may be learned here 
against cold reliance upon ritual! 
What an instance, ever, under all 
varieties and forms, to be applied 
to themselves by the erring, perse- 
cuting, and deceitful sons of men ! 
while, on the other hand, from 
these words of the wise Apostle we 
may be sure what is truest, nay, 
the only true service, acceptable 
and accepted, of the Most High— 
“To visit the fatherless and the 
widow,”’ beholding in them a new 
image of Christ, the Man of 
Sorrows, is to show pity verily to 
Him ; and at the last such “pure 
religion” will receive His own ap- 
proval. ‘Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of 
these, my brethren, ye have done it 
untome” (Matt. xxv.40). Blessed 
be the ears attuned to catch the 
golden cadence, for it rings in 
angel-voices round the soothers of 
‘the sick and sorrow-laden even 
now! ' 
II. 


() My brethren.—The second 
chapter opens with some stern re- 
pukes for those unworthy Chris- 
tians who had “men’s persons in 
admiration,” and, doubtless, that 
“because of advantage” to them- 
selves. (Comp. Jude, verse 16.) 
The lesson is distinctly addressed to 
believers, and its severity appears 
to be caused by the Apostle’s un- 
happy consciousness of its need. 


What were endurable in a heathen, | 


or an alien, or even a Jew, ceased 
to be so in a professed follower of 





the lowly Jesus. And this seems 
to be a further reason for the in- 
dignant expostulation and con- 
demnation of verse 14. Thus the 
whole chapter may really be con- 
sidered as dealing with Faith; and 
it flows naturally from the fore- 
going thoughts upon Religion—or, 
as we interpreted their subject- 
matter, Religious Service. 

Have (or, fold) not the faith 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Lord of glory, with (or, in) re: 
spect of persons.—‘ Ye know 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ,”’ 
wrote St. Paul to the proud and 
wealthy men of Corinth (2 Cor. 
viii. 9), “that though He was rich, 
yet for your sakes He became poor, 
that ye through His poverty might 
be rich;” and, with more co- 
gent an appeal, to the Philip- 
pians (chap. ii. 4—7), “ In lowli- 
ness of mind let each esteem other 
better than themselves: look not 
every man on his own things, but 
every man also on the things of 
others. Let this mind be in you, 
which was also in Christ Jesus: 
Who, being in the form of God”— 
i.e., Very God, and not appearance 
merely—nevertheless “ thought not 
His equality with God a thing to be 
always grasped at,” as it were some 
booty or prize, “ but emptied Him- 
self”? of His glory, “and took upon 
Him the shape of a slave.” Were 
these central, nay initial, facts of 
the faith believed then; or are 
they now? If they were in truth, 
how could there be such folly and 
shame as “acceptance of persons” 
according to the dictates of fashion- 
able society and the world? 
“ Honour,’ indeed, “to whom 
honour” is due (Rom. xiii. 7). 
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a man with a gold ring, in 
goodly apparel, and there 
come in also a poor man in 
vile raiment; © and ye 
have respect to him that 
weareth the gay clothing, 
and say unto him, Sit thou 





The Christian religion allows not 


that contempt for even earthly 
dignities—afiected by some of her 
followers, but springing more from 
envy and unruliness than aught 
besides. True reverence and sub- 
mission are in no way condemned 
by this scripture: but their excess 
and gross extreme, the preference 
for vulgar wealth, the adulation of 
success, the worship, in short, of 
some new golden calf, 

@) For if there come unto 
your assembly (literally, syna- 
gogue).—This is the only place in 
the New Testament where the 
Jewish word is used for a Chris- 
tian congregation. 

A man with a gold ring, 
in goodly apparel.—bBetter, a 
man golden-ringed, im bright apparel. 
Roman satirists had much to say 
upon the fops and dandies of their 
time, with “all their fingers laden 
with rings;’’ some, if we may 
trust the sneer of Martial, having 
six on each; and others with heavy 
gold or light, according to the 
oppressiveness of the season; no 
doubt, the fashions set in Rome 
extended to Jerusalem. “Goodly 
apparel”? is, rather, gorgeous— 
splendid in colour or ornament ; 
_the same two words are translated 
- “gay clothing” in the following 

verse. 
And there come in also a 
poor man in vile raiment.— 








Squalid, even dirty, as from work 
and wear—the exact opposite of the 
idle, over-dressed exquisite. 

@) And ye have respect to 
him that weareth the gay 
clothing (or, bright apparel).— 
Look on him, that is, because of 
his fine appearance, with undue 
respect and consideration. 

And say unto him, Sit thou 
here in a good place (or, as 
margin, well); and say to the 
poor, Stand thou there, or 
sit here under my footstool. 
—The sidesman or elder in charge 
of the church finds a stall for the 
person of substantial presence, 
while anything does for the poor 
one ; but—most considerate offer— 
he can stand; or, if he prefer it, 
sit under the great man’s footstool, 
lower down, that is, on the floor 
beneath. We know Christ’s words 
for those who loved of old “the 
chief seats in the synagogues” 
(Matt. xxiii. 6), nor can there be 
doubt as to their full applica- 
tion now. What is to be urged 
in excuse for the special pews in 
churches and chapels, hired and 
appropriated, furnished luxuriously, 
and secured by bolt and lock? If 
in the high places sit the men and 
women in goodly raiment still, 
while the poorly clad are crowded 
into side. benches and corners, or 
beneficently told to stand and wait 
till room be found somewhere 
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here in a good place; and |! 0”) then partial in yourselves, 
say to the poor, Stand thou sem. and ave become judges of 


there, or sit here under my 
footstool: © are ye not 


beneath the daintier feet,—how can 
there be escape from condemnation 
on the charge which follows r— 
namely this— 

(4) Are ye not then partial 
in yourselves, and are be- 
come judges of evil thoughts? 
—Or, as the sense, fully expressed, 
would be: “My brethren, if you 
acted. thus, did you not doubt in 
yourselves, and become by such 
false and unfaithful discrimination 
judges of and in your own evil 
thoughts P Did you ‘not lose the 
idea of brotherhood, and become 
contentious as to supremacy of self 
and place —serving yourselves 
while prepared for the service of 
Christ ? The Lord Jesus thought 
not His equality with God a thing 
ever to be grasped at if work for 
man could be done by self-humilia- 
tion. Therefore, although being 
‘equal to the Father, as touching 
His Godhead,’ He became ‘ inferior 

..as touching His Manhood.’ 
And none may turn unmoved from 
that. picture of sublime condescen- 
sion to the petty strifes of quality 
and position which profane the 
Christian sanctuary. Most sadly 
true is it that in making distinc- 
tions such as these between rich and 
poor, we ‘become of the number 
of those who doubt respecting their 
faith ;’ for, while it abolishes: such 
altogether in the presence of God, 
we set them up of our own arro- 
gance and pride. ‘We draw nigh 
unto Him with our mouth, and 
honour Him with our lips, but our 
heart is fax from Him; and our 





evil thoughts? © Hearken, 
my beloved brethren, Hath 


worship therefore vain.’”? (Comp. 


Isa. xxix. 13; Ezek. xxxili. 31; 
Matt. xv. 8,9.) 

©) Hearken, my beloved 
brethren.— With complete change 
of manner the Apostle writes now 
as if he were speaking, in brief 
quivering sentences, appealing to 
the hearts which his stronger words 
may not compel. 

Hath not God chosen ...? 
—tThere is, then, an election on the 
part of God. It were folly to deny 
it. But this passage, like so many 
others, gives the reason for that 
choice. “The poor of this world ” 
are His chosen; not merely for 
their poverty, although it may 
have been the air, so to speak, in 
which the virtues which endeared 
them to Him have flourished most. 
And these are rich for present and 
for future. They know Him “‘now 
by faith,” and ‘‘after this life have 
the fruition of His glorious God- 
head.” ‘‘ Blessed be ye poor, for 
yours is the kingdom of God” 
(Luke vi. 20). The way thereto 
for them is nearer and less cum- 
bered than for the rich, if only 
they fulfil the Scripture (ena: 
Matt. vi. 3); and be poor “in 
spirit: ”’ then, indeed, are they 
“heirs of the kingdom which He 
hath promised to them that love 
Him.” The world must always 
measure by its own standard, and 
consider poverty a curse, just as it 
looks on pain and trouble as evil. 
But the teaching of God, declared 
most eloquently in the life of His 
blessed Son, is the direct opposite 
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not God chosen the poor of 
this world rich in faith, 


and heirs of the! kingdom |! 


which he hath promised to 
them that love him? © But 


to this. In a worship which 
demands of its votaries costly gifts 
and offerings—and every religion 
tends downwards to such desires— 
the rich 2 has a golden pave- 
ment to his future bliss. No 
wonder, therefore, that again and 
again the voice of the Spirit of 
God has pointed out the narrow 
way, and the eternal excellency of 
truth, and faith, and love, the 
riches easiest of acquisition by the 
poor. 

® But ye have despised 
the poor.—Better, ye dishonoured 
the poor man—i.e., when, as already 
mentioned (chap. ii. 2, 3), you 
exalted the rich unto the “good 
place” of your synagogue. Thus 
whom God has called and chosen, 
you refused. “It is unworthy,” 
observes Calvin on this passage, 
“to cast down those whom God 
lifts up, and to treat them shame- 
fully whom He vouchsafes to 
honour. But God honoureth the 
poor; therefore whoever he is that 
rejects them perverts the ordinance 
of God.” 

Do not rich men oppress 
you ?—Or, lord it over you as a 
class; not assuredly that this can 
be said of each wealthy individual. 
It is the rich man, of the earth 
earthy, trusting in his riches (comp. 
Matt. x. 24), who makes them a 
power for evil and not for good. 
Here is presented the other side of 
the argument, used on behalf of 
the poor, viz., observe first how 
God regards them (verse 5), and 
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ye have despised the poor. 
Do not rich men oppress 
you, and draw you before 
the judgment seats? @ Do 
not they blaspheme that 


next, judge their adversaries by 
their own behaviour. 

Draw you before the judg- 
ment seats ?—Better, Do they not 
drag you into courts of justice 2 
“Hale” you, as the old English 
word has it. Summum jus summa 
injuria—extreme of right is extreme 
of wrong—a legal maxim oft 
exemplified. The purse-proud 
litigious man is the hardest to deal 
with, and the one who specially 
will grind the faces of the poor. 
No body of laws could, on the whole, 
be more equitable than the Roman, 
but their administration in the pro- 
vinces was frequently in venal 
hands; and besides, the large fees 
demanded. by the jwris-consulti— 
‘the learned in the law ”—quite 
barred the way of the poorer 
suitors, such as, for the most part, 
were the Christians to whom this 
Letter was written. 

Do not they blaspheme 
... To blaspheme” is to hurt 
with the tongue, and includes all 
manner of evil speech; but a more 
exclusive use of the word is with 
regard to things divine, and \parti- 
cularly the unpardonable sin against 
the Holy Ghost (Matt. xii. 31). A 
moment's reflection will show, un- 
happily, that this is alluded to in 
the text. 

That worthy name by the 
which ye are called ?—Better, 
that good, that glorious Name which 
was invoked (or, called) over you— 
viz., at baptism. ‘Into the Name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and 
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worthy name by the which 
ye are called? © If ye 
fulfil the royal law accord- 
ing to the scripture, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself, ye do well: © but 
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kept in full. 


if ye have respect to per- 
sons, ye commit sin, and 
are convinced of the law 
as transgressors, 

&® For whosoever shall 
keep the whole law, and 


ee eee 





of the Holy Ghost” (Matt. xxviii. 
19) had all been baptized who were 
thus addressed ; but most probably 
the Second Person of the Trinity is 
referred to here. And it was the 
scorn and contempt visited upon 
His Name, which changed the mere 
abuse and ribaldry into a perilous 
likeness to the deadliest sin. Most 
commentators thus restrict the 
Name here to that of Christ. If 
their view be correct, the blasphem 
would probably be linked with that 
epithet of ‘‘ Christian ””—then so 
dishonourable—coined, we are told, 
first in Antioch (Acts xi. 26). But 
there were far more insulting terms 
found for the poor and struggling 
believer—“ Nazarene,” “ Atheist,” 
and even worse. 

® If ye fulfil the royal 
law.—Better paraphrased thus, Jf, 
however, ye are fulfilling the Law, 
as ye imagine and profess ye are 
dong, the royal law, according to 
the Scripture, Thow shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself, ye are doing 
well; but . . . Mark the touch of 
irony in the defence which St. 
James puts into the mouths of his 
hearers. It were certainly a sweet 
proof of neighbourly affection, that 
exemplified in verse 3. The 
“royal,” or “kingly law,” is, of 
sourse, God’s, in its highest utter- 
ance; and may be taken as an 
illustration of what a law really 
consists: viz., a command from a 
superior, a duty from an inferior, 
and a sanction or vindication of its 
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authority. There ig much confusion 
of thought, both scientific and theo- 
logical, with regard to this: were 
it not so we should hear less of the 
“laws of nature,” and divers other 
imaginary codes which the greatest 
legist of modern times has called 
“fustian.” The sovereign law of 
love, thus expressed by the Apostle, 
is one so plain that the simplest 
mind may be made its interpreter ; 
and the violation of it is at once 
clear to the offender. 

®) But if ye have respect to 
persons . . .—Translate, But if 
ye respect persons, ye work sin and 
are convicted by the Law (i.e. at 
the bar of conscience) as transgres- 
sors. ‘The first principle has been 
broken, and not 4 mere detail. De 
minimis non curat lex: the laws of 
men cannot concern themselveg 
with trifles; but the most secret 
soul may be proven and revealed by 
some little act of love, or the con- 
trary ; and such is the way of. the 
Lord “that searcheth the hearts” 


(Rom. viii. 27). 
() For whosoever shall 
keep . . ._Better, have hept the 


whole Law, but shall have offended in 
one, has become guilty of all. As a 
chain is snapped by failure of the 
weakest link, so the whole Law, in 
its harmony and completeness as 
beheld by God, is broken by one 
offence committed by one man; 
and the penalty falls, of its own 
natural weight and incidence, on 
the culprit, 
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yet offend in one point, he 
Chap. a: 10, 11. 8 guilty of 
The whole Law all. For 
is broken by 
failure at one 
point. 


mit adultery, said also, Do 
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kept in full. 


not kill. Now if thou 
commit no adultery, yet if 
thou kill, thou art become 


he that said,! | 0] a transgressor of the law. 
Do not com-| “ct |G) So speak ye, and so 


do, as they that shall 








- @) For he thatsaid . . .— 
All men have favourite vices and 
indulgences ; and most 


‘¢Compound for sins they have a 
mind to 
By damning those they’re not 
inclined to;” 


forgetful that the same Lawgiver 
has laid His restrictions upon every 
sort and kind. Not that we can 
believe all sins are the same in 
their deadening effect upon the 
soul, or, further, in their punish- 
ment. The point which St. James 
urges is that sin, as sin, involves 
the curse of the law; and that 
“respect of persons,” with its un- 
loving and unlovely results, must 
bring its deceived possessor into 
condemnation before God. Just as 
our Lord referred the Sixth and 
Seventh Commandments (Matt. v. 
21—32) to the first issues of the 
angry or lustful heart, and by no 
means confined them, as did the 
Rabbinical teachers, to the very act, 
so now in like manner the Apostle 
takes his stand upon the guiltiness 
of any breach whatever of the Law. 
Love is its complete fulfilment, we 
are well informed (Rom. xiii. 10), 
but in that startling briefness lies 
comprehended all the decalogue, 
with its utmost ramifications; and 
men of the world would find a rule 
of the most minute and rigid cere- 
mony easier to be followed than 
this simple all-embracing one. 
“The fulfilling of the Law” is 
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very different from the substitution 
of a single plain command for a 
difficult code; this would seem to 
be the mistake of many, noisily 
asserting their freedom from the 
older obligations, who do not so 
evidently live under the mild bond- 
age of the new. 

A curious question may be raised 
upon the inverted order of the 
Sixth and Seventh Commandments 
in this passage, as well as in Mark 
x. 19; Luke xviii: 20; Rom. 
xiii. 9. Not so, however, ob- 
serve, in the sermon on _ the 
Mount (Matt. v. 21—27). Professor 
Plumptre says they are thus placed 
because “standing first in the 
second table, the Fifth being classed 
by most Jewish writers as belong- 
ing to the first,” and “ there 
was, probably a traditional order 
of the Tenth, varying from that 
at present found in the Hebrew 
Pentateuch.’? The Greek version, 
known as the LXX., supports this 
theory, placing “Thou shalt not 
commit adultery’ in verse 13 of 
Ex. xx., and “Thou shalt not kill” 
in verse 15. 

() Sospeak ye, and so do.— 
The writer has shown how un- 
suspected sins lead quickly to a 
violation of the Law, and in con- 
cluding this part of his Epistle he 
returns to the warning against an 
unguarded tongue, with which he 
commenced in chap. i. 26. 

The law of liberty.— The 
term is only found hereand in chap. 


ee 


Of Mercy 


be judged by the law of 
liberty. ©) For he shall 
have judgment without 
mercy, that hath shewed 
no mercy ; and mercy re- 


joiceth} against judgment. V Koteth| LAV OC 
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in Judgment, 


a) What doth w profit, 
my brethren, Chap. if. 14-26, 
though a man An excursus on 


Faith, and par- 
aay: he hath ticula rly on © 
faith » and Faith without 

works. 

not 








i, 25, and seems one of which James 
the Wise was peculiarly fond. 
What, however, did he precisely 
mean? Neither the ceremonial 
nor the moral, most certainly ; but 
the spiritual law of One greater 
than Moses. The idea, however, 
is in most of the New Testament 
writings, and particularly St. 
Paul’s. (Comp. John viii. 32; 
Rom. viii. 21; 1 Cor. x. 29; 2 Cor. 
iii, 17; Gal. ii. 4; v. 1,13; and 1 
Pet. ii. 16.) 

(3) For he shall have judg- 
ment without merey, that 
hath shewed no mercy.— 
Better, For unmerciful judgment 
shall be to him that wrought not 
mercy.—Here again are the clearest 
echoes of our Saviour’s words 
(Matt. vi. 1, 2, e¢ seqg.), and a re- 
ference, we can hardly doubt, to 
His well-known parable (Matt. 
“xviii. 21—35) ; and we must re- 
member, further, that ‘‘ the unfor- 
giving temper, apart from all out- 
ward wrong, constitutes the sin 
of the unmerciful servant ;’’ oppor- 
tunity only being lacking for its 
full effect. The pitiless are usually 
cowards, and may well be moved 
by fear, if they will not by love: 
‘*T will repay, saith the Lord” 
(Rom. xii. 19). 

Merey rejoiceth against 
judgment.—There can hardly be 
a fitter comment on this text than 
that which must be present in every 
reader’s mind —the speech of Portia 
in The Merchant of Venice, 





“The ae, of mercy is not strained ;” 
Cc. 
—(Act iv. scene 1.) 


But let the words of the Greek, 
John the Golden Mouthed, be © 
added, for their exceeding beauty 
also. “Mercy is dear to God, and 
intercedes for the sinner, and 
breaks his chains, and dissipates 
the darkness, and quenches the fire 
of hell, and destroys the worm, aud 
rescues from the gnashing of teeth, 
To her the gates of heaven are 
opened. She is the queen of virtues, 
and makes men like to God, for it 
is written, ‘ Be ye merciful, as your 
Father also is merciful’ (Luke vi. 
36). She has silver wings like the 
dove, and feathers of gold, and 
soars aloft, and is clothed with 
divine glory, and stands by the 
throne of God; when we are in 
danger of being condemned she 
rises up and pleads for us, and 
covers us with her defence, and 
enfolds us in her wings. God 
loves mercy more than sacrifice 
(Matt. ix. 13). 


(4-26) Farry anp Worxs.—We 
now enter on the most debatable 
ground of the Epistle; a battle- 
field strewn with the bones and 
weapons of countless adversaries. 
It is an easy thing to shoot 
“arrows, even bitter words”; and 
without doubt, for what seemed to 
be the vindication of the right,” 
many a hard blow has been dealt’ 
on either side—so many, indeed, 
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that quiet Christian folk have 
no desire to hear of more. The 
plain assertions of Holy Scripture 
on this matter are enough for 
them; and they experience of 
themselves no difficulty in their 
interpretation. 

The old story of the Knights 
who smote each other to the death 
upon the question of the gold and 
silver shield, each looking at it 
from his own point of view, may 
well apply to combatants who cried 
so lustily for “ Paul” or “ James.” 
But, now the dust of conflict has 
somewhat blown aside, it would be 
hard to prove that the Apostles 
themselves were ever at variance, 
or needed such doughty champions 
at all. 

Truth is, they regarded the same 
object with a different motive, and 
aimed at a dissimilar result: justas 
in medicine, very opposite treat- 
ments are required by various sick- 
nesses, and in the several stages of 
disease. The besetting error of the 
Jewish Christians to whom St. 
James appealed was that which we 
have traced (see Introduction, p. 
232) to a foreign source ; and, as it 
wandered but slowly from the 
farthest East, it had not yet reached 
the churches of Europe, at least 
sufficiently to constitute a danger 
in the mind of St. Paul. No better 
tonic for the enervating effect of 
this perverted doctrine of Faith 
could be foundthan a consideration 
of the nobler life of Abraham; and 
what example could be upheld 
more likely to win back the hearts 
of his proud descendants? And, if 
to point his lesson, the Apostle 
urged a' great and stainless name, 
even. that of the Friend of God, so 
with it would he join the lowly 
and, , perhaps, aforetime  dis- 
honoured one of -Rahab, that he 
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of Faith 


might, as it were, plead well with 
all men of every degree or kind. 
Dean Alford, quoting with entire 
approbation the opinion of the 
German commentator De Wette, 
found it ‘impossible to say” that 
the ideas of Faith, Works, and 
Justification in the two Apostles 
were the same. The summary of 
his remarks is fairly this: Accord- 
ing to St. James, Faith was moral 
conviction, trust, and truth; and 
yet such a theoretical belief only 
that it might be held by devils. 
Works are not those of the Law, 
but an active life of practical 
morality and well-doing ; Justifica- 
tion is used in a proper or moral 
sense, but not the higher or “ fo- 
rensic,” as we now call it. On the 
other hand, St. Paul’s idea of Faith 
pre-supposes self-abasement, and 
‘consists in trust on the grace of 
God, revealed in the atoning death 
of Christ’’; Works with him re- 
ferred chiefly to a dependence on 
legal observances ; Justification as- 
sumed a far wider significance, 
especially in his view ‘of the in- 
adequacy of a good conscience to 
give peace and blessedness to men ” 
(1 Cor. iv. 4), such being only to 
be found by faith in God, who 
justifies of His free grace, and 
looks on the accepted penitent as if 
he were righteous. But even this 
divergence, small as it is compared 
with that discerned by some divines, 


is really overstrained; for in the. 


present Epistle the Church of every 
age is warned “against the delu- 
sive notion that it is enough for 
men to have religious emotions, to 
talk religious language, to have re- 


ligious knowledge, and to profess 


religious belief, without the habi- 
tual practice of religious duties and 
the daily devotion of a religious 


life’’: while the letters of St. Paui’ 
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and 


do not, in this way, combat hy- 
pocrisy so much as_heterodoxy. 
There is always the double danger, 
dwelt upon by Augustine some- 
what after this manner :—One man 
jwill say, “TI pelieve in God, and it 
‘will be counted to me for righte- 
fousness, therefore I will live as I 
jlike.” St. James answers him by 
Showing that ‘‘ Abraham was justi- 
fied by works” (chap. ii. 21). 
Another says, “TI will lead a good 
life, and keep the commandments ; 
how can it matter precisely what I 
believe!” St. Paul replies that 
‘Abraham was justified by faith’ 
(Rom. iv.). But, if the Apostle of 
he Gentiles be inquired of further, 
e will say that, although works 
go not before faith, they certainly 
come after. (Witness his discourse 
on Charity, 1 Cor. xiii.) And, 
therefore, concludes Bishop Words- 
worth, “the faith described by St. 
Paul is not amy sort of faith by 
which we believe in God; but it is 
that healthful evangelical faith 
whose works spring from love.” 
Thus the divine lesson stands 
forth, clearly written ; and he who 
runs may read. Faith must be 
embodied in acts: ‘‘ faith, without 
acts of faith, isbutadream.” “The 
two cannot be separated, for they 
are given in one by God to man, 
and from him go back in one to 
God. As by faith we behold the 
greatness of God, and of His 
eternal grace, His ineffable holi- 
ness, majesty, glory, goodness, 
love ; so we shall know and feel 
the nothingness of all in ourselves 
—whether faith or works—save as 
they are the gift of God. As we 
probe ourselves, we learn the depth 
of our own evil; but, as we con- 
fess our own evil. and God’s good, 
He will take away from us the 
evil, and crown us with His good- 
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ness: as we own ourselves to be, 
of ourselves, unprofitable servants, 
He, owning us in His works, will 
say, ‘ Well done, good and faithful 
servant, enter thou into the joy of 


[thy Lord?” (Matt. xxv. 21). 


A deeply learned and. interesting 
excursus on Faith, in its active and 
passive meanings, and on its He- 
brew, Greek, and Latin synonyms, 
may be read in Bishop Lightfoot’s 
Notes on the Galatians, pp. 152— 
162. Admitting that “so long as 
our range of view is confined to the 
apostolic writings, it seems scarcely 
possible to resist the impression 
that St. James is attacking the 
teaching, if not of St. Paul him- 
self, at least of those who exagge- 
rated and perverted it,” our pro- 
foundest theologian assures us that 
the passage in Genesis (chap. xv. 
6) was a common thesis in the 
Rabbinical schools, the meaning of 
faith being variously explained by 
the disputants, and diverse lessons 
drawn from it. The supremacy of 
faith, as the means of salvation, 
might be maintained by Gentile 
Apostle and Pharisaic Rabbi: but 
faith with the former was a very 
different thing from faith with the 
latter. With one its prominent 
idea was a spiritual life, with the 
other an orthodox creed; with the 
one the guiding principle was the 
individual conscience, with the 
otheran external rule of ordinances; 
with the one faith was allied to 
liberty, with the other to bondage. 
“ Thus,’”’ he said in conclusion, “ it 
becomes a question whether St. 
James’s protest against reliance on 
faith alone has any reference, di- 
rect or indirect, to St. Paul’s 
language and teaching; whether, 
in fact, it is not aimed against an 
entirely different type of religious 
feeling, against the Pharisaic spirit 
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works? can faith save 
him? © If a brother or 
sister be naked, and desti- 
tute of daily food, “? and 
one of you say unto them, 
Depart in peace, be ye 
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and Works, 


warmed and filled; not- 
withstanding ye give them 
not those things which are 
needful to the body ; what 
doth it profit? © Even 
so faith, if it hath not 








which rested satisfied with a barren 
orthodoxy, fruitless in works of 
charity.” 

(4 What doth it (or, is the) 
profit, my brethren, though 
aman say he hath faith, and 
have not works ?—Some allu- 
sion here is made most probably to 
the Shema, the Jewish creed, 
“Hear, O Israel, the Lord our 
God is one Lord” (Deut. vi. 4). 
It was the daily protest of the 
devout Israelite in the midst of 
idolaters, and the words of his 
morning and evening of life, as well 
as of the ordinary day. A similar 
utterance of faith is held to be the 
test of the true believer in Islam, 
when the two inquiring angels put 
their awful questions to the de- 
parted soul. But the idea is much 
more ancient, for a similar confes- 
sion was required of the just before 
Osiris, the Lord of the Egyptian 
Heaven, 

Can faith save him?—The 
stern inquiry comes like a pro- 
phecy of woe upon the wretched 
man—saved, as he fancied, by cove- 

‘nant with God, and holding,a bare 
assent and not a loving faith in Him. 

@) But (the word should be 
added, for it continues an argu- 
ment) if a brother or sister be 
naked, and destitute of daily 
food—i.e., the food for each day, 
not that which suffices for one, or 
for a present distress; the case is 


spectacle of such misery must be 
hard indeed. 

(6). And one of you say unto 
them, Depart in peace, be ye 
warmed and filled.—It is un- 
likely, knowing as we do the style 
of the rugged Apostle, that he was 
drawing other than from the life. 
Perhaps it was a scene in his own 
experience during that very famine 
foretold by Agabus (Actsxi. 28—0). 

There would, however, seem to 
be a worse interpretation of the 
words, beginning so softly with 
the Eastern benediction: namely, 
“ Ye are warming and filling your- 
selves.” It is the rebuke of cool 
prosperity to importunate adver- 
sity: “Why such impatience ? 
God is one, and our Father: He 
will provide.” No amount of faith 
could clothe the shivering limbs 
and still the hunger pangs; what 
greater mockery than to be taunted 
with texts and godly precepts, the 
usual outcome of a spurious and 
cheap benevolence. 

Notwithstanding ye give 
them not.—The “one of you” in 
the beginning of the verse, then, 
was representative of the whole 
body addressed by St. James; and 
now, by his use of the plural ‘‘ye,” 
we see that no individual was 
singled out for condemnation: the 
offence was wider and worse. 


(7) Even so faith, if it hath 


not works, is dead, being 


rather of worst and direst want, so| alone.—Better, like the margin, 
that the heart untouched by the| is dead in its own self. It to be 
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works, is dead, being alone.! |! $".¥ |and I will shew thee my 
0) Yea, a man may say, faith by my works. “Thou 
Thou hast faith, and I|, some | believest that there is one’ 
have works: shew me thy | 2" |God; thou doest well; 
faith without thy works,?| °” | the devils also believe, and 


= 


childless among women were a 
curse in Israel, so to be barren 
among God’s gracesis the condem- 
nation of faith in Christendom. 
And St. Paul, in substantial har- 
mony with this assertion of his 
brother Apostle, declares (Rom.ii.13), 
‘Not the hearers of the Law are 
just before God, but the doers of 
the Law shall be justified.’’ There 
had been no lack of charity under 
the earlier Jewish teaching; in 
fact, “righteousness” in many 
passages of Holy Writ, and in the 
paraphrases for the unlearned, 
called the Targums, was explained 
to be “almsgiving.” But the 
whole system of Rabbinism seems 
gradually to have destroyed the 
spiritual life of its scholars; and 
amongst them now was fast spread- 
ing the doctrine of a sterile faith. 
In the revival of Monotheism under 
. the sword of the prophet of Mecca, 
the faith of Abraham once more 
shone in the creed of his descend- 
ants; though, alas! the sons of 
Ishmael, and not Isaac the chosen: 
and the Mohammedans tell us 
still that if fasting and prayer 
bring the believer to the gates of 
Paradise, alms will let him in. 

(8) Yea, a man may say 
- » -—Ihe bearing of this verse 
is commonly misunderstood; its 
words are those of scorn, uttered 
probably by some enemy of the 
faith—Jewish or Pagan—and are 
another instance, like ‘that of the 
unruly tongue, by which those out- 
side the pale of Christianity may 

























and will judge us within. Verses 
18 to 22 are all the speech of this 
practical opponent of first century 
solifidianism. The English ver- 
sion, “Show me thy faith without 
thy works,” is correct, though ac- 
cording to some, editors (see mar- 
ginal variation) it should be dy or 
from. 

The sense is obvious; and 
whether the speaker be Christian 
or no, he lays claim to faith in God 
the Father of all, as the efficient 
cause of his good deeds. 

(°) Thou believest that there 
is one God; thou doest well. 
—Better thus, Thou believest that 
God is One: thou doest well. He 
is the formal object of faith de- 
rived from knowledge, whether by 
sense, intuition, or demonstration ; 
you are theologically correct, and 
may even declare your internal 
faith by external confession—well, 
indeed. 

The devils also believe, 
and tremble.—They shudder in 
the belief which only assutes them 
of their utter misery ; literally, 
their hair stands on end with terror 
of the God they own. Assent, 
opinion, knowledge—all are thus 
shared by demons of the pit; call 
not your joint possession by the 
holier name of Faith. “TI believe 
in God,” “TI believe in one God,” 
such is the voice of the Christian ; 
and this is said im the full sense 
“only by those who love God, and 
who are not only Christians in 
name, but in deed and in life,”? 


Examples of 


tremble. ™ But wilt thou 
know, O vain man, that 
faith without works is 
‘dead ? 

@D Was not Abraham 


Chap. ii. 124. our father 
Example 1: the 
faith of  Abra- 
ham ; 


JAMES, 


1 Or, 
Thou 
seest. 


justified — by Ja gen.1s. 
works, when} {'f™ 
he had offered Isaac his son| §#"* 


IL Abraham 
upon the altar? © Seest 
thou! how faith wrought 
with his works, and by 
works was faith made per- 
fect? ©) And the scrip- 
ture was fulfilled which — 
saith, Abraham believed 
God,* and it was imputed 
unto him for righteousness : 


ee 











(2) But wilt thou know, O 
vain man, that faith without 
works is dead P—“ Vain,” 2.¢., 
empty and useless. Some copies 
have a word which means idle, 
fruitless, workless, in place of that 
translated “dead;”’ but the sense 
is the same either way. “ If,” 
says Bishop Beveridge, “I see 
fruit growing upon a tree, I know 
what tree it is upon which such 
fruit grows. And so, if I saw how 
a man lives, I know how he be- 
lieves. If his faith be good, his 
works cannot but be good too; 
and if his works be bad, his faith 
cannot but be bad too: for, where- 
soever there is a justifying faith, 
there are also good works; and 
wheresoever there are no good 
works, there is no justifying faith.” 
Works are the natural fruit of 
faith ; and without them it is evi- 
dent the tree is dead, perhaps at the 
very roots, ready to be cut down 
and cast into the fire. r 

@!) Was not Abraham our 
father justified by works 
. . P-St. James now addresses 
his two examples from familiar 
history in force of his plea for 
active faith. The first is the mar- 
vellous devotion and trust of 
Abraham (Gen.'‘xxii.) when he 
offered Isaac his som upon the 
altar ; ‘that boy himself the type 





of God’s dear Son, who bore, like 
His meek ancestor, the sacrificial | 
wood up the long weary road of | 
death. Happily, the story is as 
well known to Christian readers as 
to the Jewish of old time, and 
may safely be left here without 
further comment. 

@) Seest thou how .. ? 
—Better taken simply, and not as 
a question, Thou seest how, &c. 

@3) The Scripture was ful- 
filled.—Namely, that earlier de- 
claration of God (Gen. xv. 6), when 
the childless Abraham, with only a 
Syrian slave for his heir, trusted 
in the divine promise that his o 
seed should be as the number of 
the stars of heaven. 

Abraham believed God, 
and it was imputed unt 
him for righteousness.—He 
proved his faith by obedience, when 
he freely gave back to the Giver 
his son, the heir of all the promise. 

The Friend of God.—_Amatus 
a Deo—beloved of Him, not the 
friend to God, nor lover of Him, as 
some have hastily imagined. It is 
not an exact quotation from the 
Hebrew Bible, though the sub- 
stance thereof may be found in 
Isa. xli. 8. The term was tradi- 
tional throughout the Hast, and is 
used by the Arabs as descriptive of 
the patriarch to this day. 
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and Rahab 


-and he was called the 
Friend of God. “ Ye see 
then how that by works a 
man is justified, and not 





JAMES, Til. 


the Hariot. 


when she had received. the 
messengers, and had sent 
them out another way ? 
°) For as the body without 


by faith only. 1 Sean. | the spirit? is dead, so faith 
) Likewise also was without works is dead also 

ap ae not Rahabthe 

Example 2: that harlot justi-| A, CHAPTER § IIL—~ 

Seabee. fied by works, © My brethren, be not 








(4) Ye see then how that 
by works . -—Observe that 
St. James says a man is not justi- 
fied “by faith only,” putting the 
adverb in the last and most em- 
phatic position. He never denies 
Justification by Faith; but that 
fancied one of idle, speculative, 
theoretic faith, with no correspond- 
ing acts of love. 

() Likewise also ...—The 
second example, brought forward 
in strange and complete contrast 
to Abraham, “the father of many 
nations,” is that of Rahab the har- 
lot, who received and sheltered in 
her house at Jericho the two spies 
sent out from the camp of Israel 
(Josh. ii.). The evil name of the 
poor woman’s unhappy trade can-- 
not truthfully be softened down 
to “innkeeper,’’ nor even “ido- 
later.” 

Sent them out. — Literally, 
hastened or thrust them forth, 
showing her haste and fear. 

It may not be out of place to 
notice that Clement, Bishop of 
Rome, one of the Apostolic Fathers, 
in his first letter to the Corinthians, 
sees in the scarlet thread which 
Rahab bound in her window a type 
of our Redeemer’s blood. And it 
is most remarkable, as showing the 
mercy of God, that this outcast of 
society was not only saved alive 





and brought into the fold of Israel, 
but became a direct ancestress of 
her Saviour, by marriage with Sal- 
mon, the great-great-grandfather 
of David (Matt. i. 5). 

(28) As the body without the 
spirit .. .—A closing simile of 
much force, As the body without the 
spirit, so faith without works. But 
the term “without” is hardly 
strong ‘enough to represent the 
Greek “apart from.” Of our own 
human wisdom we had ‘been rather 
inclined to say that works were 
likest to the body, and faith to the 
breath or animation thereof. “The 
Apostle’s view,” says Alford, 
“seems to be this, Faith is the 
body, the sum and substance of 
the Christian life; works (=obedi- 
ence) the moving and quickening 
of that body, just as the spirit is 
the moving and quickening prin- 
ciple of the natural body. So that 
‘as the body without the spirit is 
dead, so faith without works is 
also dead.’ ”’ 

III. 


Chapter iii. is a division of the 
Epistle complete in itself, specially 
concerned with Sins of the Tongue. 
Warnings and examples are given 
in plenty (verses 5—12), followed 
by exhortations to meekness and 
gentleness, and the promise of “the | 
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Warnings against 


Chap. iii, 1— 
12. Warnings 
against censo- 
riousness, and 
sins of the z 
tongue; with receive 
examples of its oreater 
venom and un- & 

ruliness. 


many mast- 
ers, knowing 
that we shall 
the 
con- |; Or, 
demnation.! 


JAMES, ILL 


judg. 
ment, 


Censoriousness 


@ For in many things we . 


offend all. If any man 
offend not in word, 
the same is a perfect 
man, and able also to 
bridle the whole body. 








fruit of righteousness” to the 
lovers of peace (verses 13—18). 

() Be not many masters.— 
Better, teachers, which meaning 
was conveyed by “‘masters’’ when 
the English Bible was first pub- 
lished. The condemnation is of 
those who appoint themselves, and 
are as “ blind leaders of the blind”’ 
(Matt. xv. 14). No man had a 
right to exercise the sacred func- 
tions of the appointed masters in 
Israel (see Note on John iii. 10), 
and none might take the honour of 
the priesthood unto himself, ‘but 
he that was called of God, as was 
Aaron”’ (Heb. v. 4). Whereas we 
know from our Lord’s own words 
that the Scribes and Pharisees 
loved respectful ‘“ greetings in the 
markets, and to be called of men 
‘Rabbi, Rabbi’ ” (Matt. xxiii. 1— 
12). Nevertheless His disciples 
were not to be acknowledged thus: 
for ‘‘one is your Master, even 
Christ; and all ye are brethren.” 
The neglect of this wholesome 
caution perplexed the early Church 
as much as the later branches 
thereof. (Comp. Acts xv. 24; 
1 Cor. i. 12; 1 Cor. xvi. 26; Gal. 
ii. 12.) 

The greater condemnation. 
—Rather, the greater judgment— 
more strictly searching and severe. 
“None of us liveth to himself, and 
no man dieth to himself”? (Rom. 
xiv. 7), and, if this be true of 
common Christian life, how deep 
is the responsibility incurred in the 


attempt to teach others! Nay— 
“who. is sufficient for these 
things?” (2 Cor. ii. 6.) The test 
of all ministry must come at last 
in the day of trial and fiery in- 
quisition of God; this and not the 
world’s opinion will be the real 
approval (1 Cor. iii, 11—15). If 
the work of any teacher abide, his 
reward will be exceeding great ; if 
it “be burned,” woe to him! “He 
himself shall be saved, yet so as by 
fire,” scathed by that which shall 
consume the rubbish he has raked 
together; the faith which prompted 
such a man shall save him, but no 
reward can follow useless teaching; 
nor can there be escape for his own 
soul, except he wrought honestly. 
?) For in many things we 
offend all.—Better thus, For in 
many things we all offend: not, 
what might be inferred, “ we are 
an offence to all,’ as Matt. xxiv. 
9; 1 Cor. iv. 18, e¢ al. Humble, 
indeed, was the holy mind of 
James, but this confession of error 
uplifts him in all right appreciation, 
and in no way casts him down. 
The very human weakness of Peter, 
and Paul, and James, endears them 
to us; for so we know assuredly 
that they were “men of like pas- 
sions” with ourselves (Acts xiv. 
15), and, where they succeeded, we, 
by the like grace of God, may also 
win the crown. 
‘If any man offend not in 
word, the same is a perfect 
man.—If amy man: much more 
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and Sins 


® Behold, we put bits in 
the horses’ mouths, that 
they may obey us; and 
we turn about their whole 
body. © Behold also the 
ships, which though they 
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of the Tongue. 


be so great, and are driven 
of fierce winds, yet are 
they turned about with a 
very small helm, whither- 
soever the governor listeth. 
© Even so the tongue is a 








one who fain would teach his fel- 
lows. To “offend” means to 
stumble over something, and fall, 
and in this sense we get the exact 
meaning of “offending” by an 
unguarded allusion to a subject 
painful in the mind of another. 
“A constant governance of our 
speech, according to duty and 
reason, is a high instance, and a 
special argument of a thoroughly 
sincere and solid goodness,” says 
Isaac Barrow; but the meekest of 
men failed once, and blessed indeed 
is he who takes heed to his ways 
that he sins not with his tongue 
(Ps. xxxix. 1). 

Able also to bridle the 
whole body.—Not that if the 
tongue be stilled all the members 
of the body are consequently in 
peace; but, because the work of 
‘ruling, the one rebel is so great, 
that a much less corresponding 
effort will keep the others in sub- 
jection. 

@) Behold.—A more clumsy 
reading is insisted upon here: but 
if, instead of “behold.” ‘The sup- 
porters of such curious corrections 
argue that the least likely is the 
most so; and thus every slip of a 
copyist, either im grammar or 
spelling, becomes more sacred in 
their eyes than is the Received 
text with believers in verbal in- 
spiration. . 

Three comparisons of the tongue 
are now introduced ; the bit (verse 
3), the rudder (verse 4), and a fire 








(verse 6): the two former to show 
what mastery may be gained by 
self-discipline, the latter to warn 
us of a danger which may quickly 
spread beyond our power to quell. 

® The governor—i.e., the 
“helmsman,” from the Latin guber- 
nator. 'The venerable Bede, our 
earliest English translator, refers 
the ships here to an image of 
ourselves, and the winds to the 
impulses of our own minds, by 
which we are driven hither and 
thither. 

St. James, remembering the 
storms of the Galilean lake, could 
well rejoice in a simile like this, 
although he himself may only have 
known the craft of an inland sea, 
and never have beheid “broad 
rivers and streams” wherein went 
“galley with oars and gallant 
ship” (Isa. xxxiii. 21). And none 
knew better than the brother of 
the Lord who was the true 


“Helm of the ships that keep 
Pathway along the deep.” 


©) Hven so. . .—Thus, like 
the tiny rudder of the mighty ship, 
whereon its course most critically 
depends—the tongue is a little 
member; for it ‘*vaunts great 
words which bring about great 
acts of mischief.” 'The verb trans- 
lated doasteth is peculiar to this 
place, but occurs so often in the 
works of Philo that we may be 
almost certain St. James had read 
them. And many other verses of 
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Duty of Curbing 


little member, and_boast- 
eth great things. Behold, 
how great a matter’ a little 
fire kindleth! © And the 
tongue is a fire, a world 
of iniquity: so is the 


1 Or, 


JAMES, IIL 


wood 


the Tongue 


tongue among our mem- 
bers, that it defileth the 
whole body, and setteth 
on fire the course of 
nature; and it is set on 
fire of hell. 








our Epistle suggest his knowledge 
of this famous Alexandrian Jew. 
Behold, how great a matter 
a little fire kindleth! — It 
would be more in the spirit and 
- temper of this imaginative passage 
to render it, “‘ Behold, how great a 
forest a little spark kindleth!” 
Thus it is expressed in the Latin 
Vulgate; and note our own margin, 
“wood.”” The image constantly 
recurs in poetry, ancient and 
modern; and in the writer’s mind 
there seems to have been the 
picture “of the wrapping of some 
vast forest in a flame, by the fall- 
ing of a single spark,” and this in 
illustration of the far-reaching 
mischief resulting from a single 
cause. (Comp. Ecclus. xxviii. 
10. 
®) And the tongue is a fire. 
—Better thus, The tongue—that 
world of iniquity—is a fire, to burn 
and destroy the fairest works of 
peace. The tongue is in our members 
that whieh defileth the whole body, 
and setteth the world aflame, and is 
set on fire itself of Gehenna. “The 
course of Nature” is literally the 
“wheel,” the “orb of creation.” 
The Jewish ;word for the place of 
torment, the accursed side of 
Hades, should be thus preserved : 
whence it was that the rich man 
mentioned in the parable prayed 
for water to cool his tongue (Luke 
xvi. 24). 
‘“‘ Speech is silver; silence, gold.” 
But even the Christian world will 


not endure overmuch the godly 
discipline of silence. Three temp- 
tations “to smite with the tongue” 
are specially powerful of evil: 
viz., as a relief from passion, as a 
gratification of spite, as revenge 
for wrong. The first is experi- 
enced by hot-tempered folk; the 
second yielded to by the malicious ; 
the third welcomed by the other- 
wise weak and defenceless; and all 
of us at times are in each of these 
divisions. Then, again, thero are 
the “foolish talkings ”’ (Hph. y. 4), 
and worse, the jestings at holy 
things, and misquotations of Scrip- 
ture: all to be avoided as not be- 
coming saints. If then we would 
‘Cwalk in love” we must curb the 
tongue; but, better still, strive to 
cleanse the heart, and so be quite 
determined that nothing shall go 
forth but words of meekness and 
affection. Nay, if we be truly 
Christ’s, though ‘ reviled” by the 
unruly tongues of others, we shall, 
like Him, “revile not again” (1 
Pet. ii. 23). And as the whole 
body is the Lord’s to be sanctified to 
Him (1 Cor. vi. 19 e¢ seg.), so par- 
ticularly must the tongue be kept 
from “evil-speaking, lying, and 
slandering,” and used rightly for 
the service of God. Thus may we 
truly offer ‘“‘ the calves of our lips” 
(Hos. xiv. 2), more acceptable than 
the blood of victims slain on a 
thousand altars, “‘ than all. whole 
burnt-offerings’ and _ sacrifices” 
(Mark xii. 28). 
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Its wnnatural 


® For every kind’ of|' 
beasts, and of birds, and 
ia sie of serpents, 
ap. lii. 7—12. : 
The unnatural and of things 
behaviour there- jn the sea, is 
of. ‘ 
tamed, and 
hath been tamed of man-|,¢ 
kind:? © but the tongue 


JAMES, III. 


Gr. 
nature. 


He 
nature 
of man. 


Behaviour 


‘can no man tame; @ is 
an unruly evil, full of 
deadly poison. ™ There- 
with bless we God, even 
the Father ; and therewith 
curse we men, which art 
made after the similitude 
of God. © Out of the 





~() For every kind of beasts 
. . .—Compare’ the margin, and 
read’ more exactly, thus: very 
nature of beasts and birds, and creep- 
ing things, and things of the sea is 
tamed, ond hath been tamed, by the 
nature of mam. All kinds have 
been mastered by mankind, as 
promised at creation (Gen. i. 26— 
28). There lives no creature 
which may not be won by kindness 
and gratitude; and— 


“He prayeth best who loveth best ~ 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God Who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


The four-fold division of animal 
life above is curiously like and un- 
like that in Acts x. 17, where we 
read of ‘“ four-footed beasts of the 
earth, wild beasts, creeping things, 
and fowls of the air.” 

®) But the tongue can no 
man tame; it is an unruly 
(or, restless) evil, full of deadly 
poison.—Mortiferous, bringer of 
death, like. a poisoned dart or 
arrow; and therefore most sugges- 
tive of envenomed flights at the 
fame of others. St. James does 
not mean that no one can tame his 
own tongue, for so he would hardly 
be responsible for its vagaries; and 
lower down it is written expressly, 
“these things ought not so'to be.” 
The hopeless savagery of the 





tongue, excelling the fury of wild 
beasts, must be that of the liar, 
the traducer, and  blasphemer. 
(Comp. Ps. cxl.) 

®) Therewith bless we God, 
even the Father.—A strange 
reading of this verse in the more 
ancient manuscript makes it, There- 
with bless we the Lord and Father. 
And it may serve to remind us of 
the oneness of our God, that thus 
He may be termed Lord and 
Saviour. His worship and praise 
are, as explained under verse 6, the 
right use of the tongue; but, most 
inconsistently, therewith curse we 
men which have been made in the 
image, after the similitude, of God. 
See Ps. 1. 16—23, with its final 
words of warning to the wicked, 
and praise ‘‘to him that ordereth 
his conversation right.” 

The “likeness of God” assuredky 
remains in the most abandoned and 
fallen; and to curse it is to invoke 
the wrath of its.Creator. What 
then can be urged in defence’ of 
anathemas and fulminations of 
councils, or the mutual execrations 
of sects and schisms, in the light 
of these solemn words? ‘Though 
they curse, yet bless thou. . . and 
let them cover themselves with 
their own confusion”’ (Ps. cix. 28, 
29). 

diy Ought not.—The Greek 
equivalent for this is only found 
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Exhortations 


same mouth proceedeth. 
blessing and cursing. My 
brethren, these things 
ought not so to be. 
©) Doth a fountain send 
forth at the same place? 
sweet water and bitter? 
“ Can the fig tree, my 
brethren, bear olive ber- 
ries? either a vine, figs? 











JAMES, IIL 


1 Or, 
hole. 


to Meekneas, 


iso can no fountain both - 
yield salt water and fresh. 
3) Who is a wise man 
and endued with know- 
ledge among 
you? let him 73" Bnoriations 
shew out of a towards meek- 
good conver- gnapewe 
satin his 


works with meekness of 








here in the New Testament, and 
seems strangely weak when we 
reflect on the usual vehemence of 
the writer. Was he sadly conscious 
of the failure beforehand of his 
protest ? At least, there seems no 
trace of satire in the sorrowful 
cadence of his lines, ‘“‘Out of the 
same mouth!” 

@) Doth a (or, the) fountain 
send forth (literally, spurt) at 
the same place (or, hole, see 
margin) sweet water and bitter 
(i.e., fresh water and salt) ?—A vivid 
picture, probably, of the mineral 
springs abounding in the Jordan 
valley, near the Dead Sea; with 
which might be contrasted the clear 
and sparkling rivulets of the north, 
fed by the snows of Lebanon. 
Nature had no confusion in her 
plans; and thus to pour out curse 
and blessing from the same lips 
were unnatural indeed. Or, again— 

@) Can a fig-tree, my 
brethren, bear olive berries? 
either a vine, figs P—Read, Can 
a fig-tree bear olives, or a vine, figs? 
The inquiry sounds like a memory 
of our Lord’s, “Do men gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles?” 
(Matt. vii. 16.) 

So can no fountain... — 
This, the last clause of the sentence 
above in the Authorised version is 








very confused in the original, but 
seems to be merely this, Neither 
can salt (water) bring forth fresh ; 
or, a8 Wordsworth renders it, Nor 
can waterthat is salt produce what 
ts sweet. And such in effect is 
Alford’s comment: “If the mouth 
emit cursing, thereby making itself 
a brackish spring, it cannot to any 
purpose also emit the sweet stream 
of praise and good words; if it 
appear to do so, all must be hypo- 
crisy and mere seeming.” Ever 
blessing is, in fact, tainted by the 
tongue which has uttered curses; 
and even “praise is not seemly in 
the mouth of a sinner” (Kcclus. 
xv. 9). 

@3) Who is a wise man and 
endued with knowledge ?— 
Who is wise, i.¢., in the wisdom of 
God, and learned in that of man ? 
The latter state is of knowledge 
natural or acquired, the former 
is Sophia, the highest heavenly 
wisdom, “the breath of the power 
of God—the brightness of the ever- 
lasting light—more beautiful than 
the sun, and above all the order of 
the stars” (Wisd. vii. 25—29). 
Just as the devils hold with man 
the lower kinds of faith, that is 
belief merely (chap. ii. 19), so do 
they share in his earthly know- 
ledge. The self-same term ag that 
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Gentleness, 


wisdom. “But if ye have 
bitter envying and strife 
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and Peace. 


in your hearts, glory not, 
and lie not against the 











describing it above is used by the 
evil spirit who answered the pre- 
sumptuous sons of Sceva, “ Paul 
I know,” while a different one alto- 
gether referred to the Lord Jesus 
(Acts xix. 15). 


“Where shall Wisdom be found, 

And where is the place of Understand- 

ing?” 

was the question of Job (chap. 
xxviii. 12). And the LXX. version 
marks the parallelism in the same 
Greek words as those used by St. 
James to distinguish between the 
two ideas. 

Let him shew out of a 
good conversation.—i.e., right 
conduct. “Conversation” has 
slipped from its original meaning, 
which exactly represented the 
Greek, and is often misappre- 
hended by the English reader, 
Literally, “turning oneself about,” 
it changed to ‘walking to and 
fro,” and the talking while engaged 
jn these peripatetics, and then to 

-its limited modern use. There is 

to be’ general good conduct, and 
particular proofs of it in kindly 
works in meekness of wisdom ; noble 
acts of a holy habit. 

(4) But if ye have bitter 
envying and strife in your 
hearts.—Rather, it should be, 
bitter zeal and party spirit. “ Above 
all, no zeal,” was the worldly 
caution of an astute French prelate. 
But that against which the Apostle 
inveighed had caused Jerusalem to 
run with blood, and afterwards 
helped in her last hour to add 
horror upon shame. The Zealots 
were really assassins, pledged to 
any iniquity ; such were the forty 








men “ who bound themselves under 
a curse, saying they would neither 
eat nor drink till they had killed 
Paul” (Acts xxiii. 12; see Note 
there). Some of these desperadoes 
unluckily escaped the swords of 
the Romans, and fled to the fast- 
nesses of Mount Lebanon. They- 
were probably the nucleus of a still 
more infamous society, known in 
the middle ages as that of the Old 
Man of the Mount; in fact, our 
word “assassin” comes from 
“Hassan,” their first sheik. 
Happily for humanity they were at 
length exterminated by the Turks. 

Glory not.—Boast not your- 
selves as partakers of this accursed 
zeal; behold already what ruin it 
is bringing on us as a nation and a 
Church. And it were well to take 
care even in these milder days of 
religious factions, that the strife of 
creeds be wholly different in kind 
from the old zealot feuds, and not 
merely in degree. Able only to 
rend and overthrow, party-spirit 
will, if it be gloried and exulted in, 
lay down the walls of Zion “even 
to the ground.” © But ‘‘if any man 
defile the temple of God, him shall 
God destroy” (1 Cor. iii. 17), and 
the words must be translated much 
more sternly, “If any man 
destroy...” 

Lie not against the truth. 
—This is not tautology, nor a 
Hebraism, but of far deeper. 
import. ‘What is truth?” said 
jesting Pilate (John xviii. 38), and, 
as Bacon remarks in his Essay on 
Truth, be would not stay for an 
answer. Probably he put a ques- 
tion familiar to himself, learned in a 
certain school of knowledge, whose 
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i} 
The Wisdom 


~ truth. 
descendeth not from above, 
but 7s earthly, sensual,! 
devilish. ° For where 
envying and strife is, there 


JAMES, IIi. 


°) This wisdom |? ort, 48 confusion? and every 


or, un- 
quiet- 
ness. 
1 Or, 
natural. 


Srom Above 


evil work. © But the 
wisdom that is from above 
is first pure, then peace 
able, gentle, and easy to 











wise conclusion was that mankind | not from above. 


could not tell; and the inquirer 
turned away, unwitting that 
before him stood the incarnate 
Truth itself.. The world of unbelief 
repeats the careless utterance of the 
Roman Governor, and holds with 
him in its new Agnosticism; and 
to his self-assurance and pride of 
life He, Who can only be learned 
in the doing of His will (John vii. 
17), is alike unknowable and un- 
known. But the words of the 
Apostle have a mournful signifi- 
cance for the ignorant of God; and 
a terrible one for the Christian who 
knows and sins against the Light. 
Falsehood is not the hurt of some 
abstract virtue, or bare rule of right 
and. wrong, but a direct blow at the 
living Truth (John xiv. 6), Who 
suffered and still ‘endures such 
contradiction of sinners against 
Himself” (Heb. xii. 3). As the 
fault of Judas was double—personal 
treachery against his Friend and 
Master, and a wider attack on 
Christ, the Truth manifest in the 
flesh—so in a like two-fold manner 
we smite at once God and our 
brother when we speak or act p lie. 
All faintest shades of falsehood 
tend to the dark one of a fresh 
betrayal of the Son of Man if they 
be conceived against others, while 
if they be wrought only to shield 
ourselves, we are, as Montaigne 
observed, “‘brave before God, and 
cowards before men,” who are as 
the dust of His feet. 

@) This wisdom descendeth 





- -—Better 
thus, This is not the wisdom coming 
down from above, but is earthly, 
natural, devilish. This—it were pro- 


fanation to call it by the holy name © 


of Sopta (Sophia), being in sharpest 
contrast to it, of the earth earthy ; 
natural (as margin), or “ psychi- 
cal,” in the second sense of the 
tripartite division of man, body, 
sowl, and spirit, explained under 
chap. i. 21 (comp. Jnde, verse 19, 
“Sensual, having not the Spirit as 
and even worse, akin to the craft 
of devils. 

(6) For where envying and 
strife is, there is confusion. 
—Where emulation, zeal, and 
rivalry exist, there also are sedi- 
tion, anarchy, restless disturbance, 
and every villainous act. The 
whole state is evil, and utterly con- 
trary to the rule of the Gospel— 


“For words and names let angry zealots 
fight : 


Whose life is in the wrong can ne'er be © 


right.” 


07) But the wisdom that is 
from above... -—Whereas, in 
sweetest contrast to all this repul- 
sive foulness and riot, the true 
wisdom from above is Jirst pure, 
chaste as the Lamb of God, ‘the 
Word made flesh”? (John i. 14), 
then peaceful, gentle, and compliant 
—easy to be won, full of mercy and 


good fruits, impartial, not double-: 
(non duplex), mor hypo» 
Compare with this beauti« 


minded 
critical. 


ful description St. Paul’s list of the 
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refreshing shall come,” and the 


and the 


be intreated, full of mercy | A: 
and good fruits, without 
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Marks thereof. 
IV. — 


® From whence come wars 


Zz Or, 
jali 1 ] without 7 2 
partiality, and. without wran- | and fightings Chath ay. ed 
hypocrisy. °® And the], én” |among you 4 Rebukes of Just 
fruit of righteousness is loge, (oome they nob “0 oY Sesto: 
Or, 


sown in peace of them that |° ee 
sures. 


make peace. 


fruits of the Spirit, “love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temper- 
ance” (Gal. v. 22), and his discourse 
on Love (1 Cor. xiii.). 

Truly this wisdom “cannot be 
gotten for gold, neither shall silver 
be weighed for the price thereof ; ” 
and it may well be said, “Happy 
is the man that findeth her.” 
(Read Job xxviii. 14—19, and 
Prov. iii. 183—18.) 

4) And the fruit of right- 
eousness . . .— Better thus 
slightly altered: And fruit of right- 
cousness 18 sown in peace by them 
that make peace. They “shall be 
called the children of God” (Matt. 
v. 9). Their fruit is hidden in the 
precious seed,-but ‘‘the times of 


glorious plant bring forth her 
flower, and bear the golden fruit 
for the blessed ones to eat in the 
fadeless paradiseof God. Ass, “what- 
soever a man soweth that shall he 
also reap” (Gal. vi. 7)—here is a 
harvest laid up for the righteous to 
enjoy for ever; and (comp. Heb. 
xil. 11) God’s chastening of the 
truly penitent yields with it a like 
promise afterwards of “ the peace- 
able fruit of righteousness ”’—so, in 
the tender mercy of our Saviour, 
“they that sow in tears shall reap 
in joy” (Ps. cxxvi. 6). Thus, in 
some words which might well mark 
the close of one whose “ quiet spirit | 





hence, even of your lusts? 
that war in your mem- 











slowly passeth by to some more 
perfect peace” — 
“Peace comes at length, though life be 
‘ull of pain ; 
Calm in the faith of Christ I lay me 
down ; 
- Pain for His sake is peace, and loss is 
gain : 
For all who bear the cross shall wear. 
the crown.” 


IV. 


At the end of what has been con- 
sidered the second portion of this 
Epistle, there is a last series of 
rebukes, suggested apparently by 
those already given. Chap. iv. is 
included in this fourth subdivision. 
(See Analysis of contents.) The 
lust of the eye and the pride of life 
are at the root of all the wrong- 
doing. 

() From whence come wars 
- - P—More correctly thus, Whence 
are wars, and whence fightings. among 
you? The perfect peace above, 
capable, moreover, in some ways, of 
commencement here below, dwelt 
upon at the close of chap. iii., has 
by inevitable reaction led the 
Apostle to speak suddenly, almost 
fiercely, of the existing state of. 
things. He traces the conflict 
raging around him to:the fount and 
origin of evil within. 

Come they not .. .—Trans. 
late, come they not hence, even from 
your lusts warring in your members ? 
The term is really pleasures, but in 
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Rebukes JAMES, IV. of Lusts 
bers? ® Ye lust, and have ye fight and war, yet ye 
not: ye kill, and desire to have not, because ye ask 
have, and cannot obtain : not. © Ye ask, and re- 



























an evil sense, and therefore “ lusts.” 
“The desires of various sorts of 
pleasures are,” says Bishop 
Moberly, “like soldiers in the 
devil’s army, posted and picketed 
all over us, in the hope of winning 
our members, and so ourselves, 
back to his allegiance, which we 
have renounced in our baptism.” 
St. Peter (1 Pet. ii. 11) thus writes 
in the same strain of “ fleshly 
lusts, which war against the soul; ” 
and St. Paul knew also of this bit- 
ter strife in man, if not actually in 
himself, and could “see another 
law” in his members—the natural 
tendency of the flesh—‘ warring 
against the law of his mind, and 
bringing him into captivity to the 
law of sin which isin his members” 
aes vii. 23). See also Note on 2 

or. xii. 7. 

Happily the Christian philoso- 
pher understands this; and with 
the very cry of wretchedness, 
“ Who shall deliver me?” can 
answer, “I thank God, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord’? (Rom. vii. 
24,25). But the burden of this 
hateful depravity drove of old men 
like Lucretius to suicide rather 
than endurance; and its mantle of 
despair is on all the religions of 
India at the present time—matter 
itself being held to be evil, and 
eternal. 

3) Ye lust, and have not... 
—Better thus: Ye desire, and have 
not; ye kill, and envy, and cannot 
ehtain ; ye fight and make war; ye 
have not, because ye ask not ; ye ask 
and recewe not, because ye ask that 
ye may spend it on your lusts. It is 
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interesting to notice the sharp 
crisp sentences, recollecting at the 
same time that St. James himself 
fell a victim to the passions he 
thus assails, probably at the hands 
of a zealot mob. The marginal 
note to the second of the above 
paragraphs gives envy as an alter- 
native reading for “kill:” but 
this is an error. “Ye kill, and 
play the zealot,” would be still 
nearer the original: for, as with 
Jedburgh justice in the old Border 
wars, hanging preceded the trial, 
so with: these factions in Jerusa- 
lem death went first, almost before 
the desire to deal it. Lust, envy, 
strife, and murder :—like the tale 
of human passion in all ages, the 
dreadful end draws on. It is 
written in every national epic; its 
elements abound in the life of each 
individual : the slaughter in Etzel’s 
halls overshadows the first lines of 
the Nibelungen-lied ; the curse of 
Medea hangs like a gathering cloud 
around Jason and his Argonauts. 
Is it objected (verse 3) that prayer 
is made but not answered? ‘The 
reply is obvious; Ye ask not in the 
true sense; when ye do ask ye 
receive not, because God is too lov- 
ing, even in His anger. Never- 
theless, remember He gave the 
Israelites ‘‘ their desire, and sent 
leanness withal into their soul” 
(Ps. cvi. 15). “I,” said He by 
Ezekiel (chap. xiv. 4), “will 
answer him that cometh to Me, ac- 
cording to his idols.” What greater 
curse could fall than an eternity of 
avarice to the miser, of pollution 


to the sensual, of murder to the. 


- — ee 


and Evil 


ceive not, bécause ye ask 
amiss, that ye may con- 
sume 2 upon your lusts.? 
® Ye adulterers and 
adulteresses, know ye not 


1 Or, 








violent? Many a man of quiet 
Christian life will thank God by- 
and-by, when he knows even as he 
is known (1 Cor. xiii. 12), that not 
a few of his prayers were un- 
answered, or at least that they were 
not granted in the way which he 
had desired. Safety is only to be 
found in our Lord’s own manner 
of petition, ‘‘Not my will, but 
Thine be done”? (Luke xxii. 42). 
Alas! in shameful contrast to this 
we read of many an evil-hearted 
prayer offered up to the Lord our 
Righteousness; invocations of saints 
for help in unholy deeds ; of angels, 
for acts rather befitting devils of 
the pit; and can hardly have the 
conscience to reproach the heathen 
for supplicating their gods in no 
worse a manner for no better cause. 

) Ye adulterers and adul- 
teresses.—The phrase may seem 
to flow naturally after the former 
ones, but the Received text, from 
which our version was made, is 
wrong. Itshould be, ye adulteresses ! 
as accusing those who have broken. 
their marriage vow to God. ‘The 
sense is familiar to us from many 
passages in the Old Testament, in 
which God speaks of Israel in a 
similar manner, ¢.g., Ps. lxxiii. 27; 
Isa. liv. 5; Jer. ii, 2; Ezek. xvi. 
passim ; xxill. 87—43; Hos. ii. 2. 
Again, in the New Testament: 
Matt. xii. 39; xvi. 4; Mark viii. 
88; Rev. ii. 20—22; xvii. 1, 5, 15, 
&c.; St. Paul’s description of the 
Church (2 Cor. xi. 2), espoused “ as 
a chaste virgin to Christ;’’ and 





JAMES, 


plea- 
sures. 


IV. Coneupiscence. 
that the friendship of the 
world is enmity with God 4 
whosoever therefore - will 
be a friend of the world is 
thé enemy of God. 








comp. 2 Pet. ii. 14, specially the 
margin. “God is the Lord and 
husband of every soul that is His ; ” 
and in her revolt from Him, and 
love for sin, her acts are those of 
an adulterous woman. 

Know ye not that the 
friendship of the world is 
enmity with God ?—i.e., the 
state of being an enemy to God, not 
one of simpler enmity with Him. . 
There cannot be a passive condition 
to the faith of Christ: “he that 
is not with Me is against Me” 
(Matt. xii. 30). Renunciation of 
the world, in the Christian promise, 
is not forsaking it when tired and 
clogged with its delights, but the 
earliest severance from it ; to break 
this vow, or not to have made it, is 
to belong to the foes of God, and 
not merely to be out of covenant 
with Him. The forces of good and 
evil divide the land so sharply that 
there is no debatable ground, nor 
even halting-place between. And 
if God be just, so also is He jealous 
(ix. xx. 5). 


** Let us not weakly slide into the 
treason : 
Yielding another what we owe to 


Whosoever therefore will 
be (or, wills to be) a friend of the 
world is the enemy of God.— 
The choice is open; here is no iron 
fate, no dread necessity: but the 
wrong determination of the soul 
constitutes it henceforth as an ally 
of Satan.; ‘‘Woe unto you, when 
all men speak well of you”’ (Luke 
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Gods Treatment 


® Do ye think that the 
scripture saith in vain, The 
spirit that 

Condemnati 
of arrogance and us lusteth to 


1 or, 
es envy?! © But 





JAMES, IV. 


a ones 
‘ 8.34: 
oGhap.. iv. 5-10. \dwelleth = in Pet. 5 


,he giveth more grace. 
Wherefore he saith, God 
resisteth the proud, but 
giveth grace unto the hum- 
ble. ® Submit yourselves 


viously | therefore to God. Resist 











vi. 26), for the world, as our Lord 
has taught us, must ‘“ love its own’ 
(John xv. 19). And the sooner the 
soldier of Christ learns to expect its 
animosity, the better will he give 
himself up to the battle. (Comp. 
Matt. vi. 24; Luke xvi. 13.) 

() Do ye think . . ?-—The 
tone of the Apostle is changed to 
one of appeal, which, perhaps (but 
see below), may be rendered thus: 
Suppose ye that the Scripture saith 
in vain, The (Holy) Spirit that 
dwelleth in us jealously regards us as 
His own 2? Our Authorised version 
does not allow of this apparent 
reference to the Spirit of God in- 
dwelling His human temples (1 
Cor. iii. 16; vi. 19, e¢ seg.), for 
“lusteth to envy,” or enviously, 
would imply evil and not good. It 
were well that the unfaithful, ad- 
dressed in verse 4, should bear the 
general sentiment of this verse in 
mind, and not fancy such warnings 
of holy writ were uttered emptily, 
in vain. 

Many commentators have been 
puzzled to say whence the words 
came which are quoted as authori- 
tative by St. James. Surely the 
substance was sufficient for him, as 
for other inspired writers, without 
a slavish adherence to the form; 
comp. Gen. ii. 7 for the inbrexthing 
of the Spirit, with any such chapter 
as Deut. xxxii- for His jealous in- 
quisition. It must, however, be 
noted that a slightly varied punctu- 
ation of the verse will give quite an- 








other sense to its questioning. (Sea 
?| Wordsworth.) Suppose ye that the 
Scripture speaketh in vain 2 Doth the 
Spirit, which took up His abode in 
you, lust to envy 2 And defensible 
or not as this translation may be, 
at least it escapes some of the diffi- 
culties of the foregoing. Ex- 
haustive notes, with references ie 
most authorities, are in Alford 3 
an easy summary of the matter ee 
be read in Plumptre’s St. James.) 

® But he giveth more 
grace—i.e., because of this very 
presence of "the Holy Ghost within 
us. He, as the author and con- 
veyer of all good gifts, in their 
mystic seven-fold order (Isa. xi. 2) 
adds to the wasted treasure, and so 
aids the weakest in his strife with 
sin, resisting the proud, lest he be 
led to destruction (Prov. xvi. 18), 
and helping the humble, lest he be 
‘‘wearied and faint in his mind” 
(Heb. xii. 3). 

God resisteth the proud 

-—Excepting “God,” instead 

of « Lord,” this is an exact quota- 
tion from the LXX. version of 
Prov. ii. 34, which reads in our 
Bibles, “Surely he scorneth the 
scorners, but He giveth grace unto 
the lowly.” It is again brought 
forward by St. Peter (1 Pet. v. 5), 
and seems to have been a common 
saying—‘‘ a maxim of the wise thut 
had become, as itwere, a law of life.”* 

”) Submit yourselves there- 
fore to God. (But) resist the 


devil.—The hardest advice of all, : 
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of the Proud, | 





and of the 


the devil, and he will flee 
from you. © Draw nigh to 
God, and he will draw nigh 
toyou. Cleanse yourhands, 
ye sinners ; and purify your 
hearts, ye double minded. 
® Be afflicted, and mourn, 


JAMES, 


IV. Humble, 
and weep : let your laugh. 
ter*be turned to mourning, 
and your joy to heavi- 
ness. ) Humble your. 


selves in the sight of the 
Lord, and he shall lift 


you up. 








to a man reliant on himself, is sub- 
mission to any, more especially to 
the Unknown. But, as a correla- 
tive to this, the Apostle shows 
where pride may become a stimu- 
lant for good, viz., in contest with 
she Evil One. 

He will flee.—Or, he shail fice. 
“The Devil,” says the strange 
old book called The Shepherd of 
Hermas, ‘‘can fight, but he cannot 
conquer; if, therefore, thou dost 
withstand him, he will flee from 
thee, beaten and ashamed.”’ 

The text is another proof of the 
personality of Satan; no amount 
of figures of speech could otherwise 
interpret it. 

®) Draw nigh to God... .— 
God waiteth to be gracious (Isa. 
“xxx. 18). Like the father of the 
prodigal son (Luke xv.), He be- 
holds us while we are “ yet a great 
way off,” and runs, as it were, to 
hasten our return. He has “no 
pleasure in the death of that 
dieth” (Ezek. xviii. 32). But who 
shall come “into the tabernacle of 
God, or rest upon His holy hill” 
(Ps. xv. 1), except the man “of 
uncorrupt life?’ Surely, the 
penitent as well; the murderous 
hands ‘“ which all the perfumes of 
Arabia will not sweeten,’’ the hearts 
polluted with the most abominable 
lusts, may and must be cleansed; 
sinners and doubie-minded (refer to 
chap. i. 8) though they be, and 





both in one, the Lord of mercy 
will “draw nigh” to them, if they 
to Him: all their “ transgressions 
shall not be mentioned,” they 
“shall live and not die” (Ezek. 
XViii. 21, 22). 

® Be afflicted, and mourn, 
and weep.—For wretchedness, 
sorrow, and tears are the three 
steps of the homeward way te 
peace and God. And in proof of 
real conversion there must be the 
outward lamentation, as well ag 
the inward contrition. Grieve, 
therefore, with a “godly sorrow 
not to be repented of” (2 Cor. vii. 
10)—the remorseful anguish of a 
Peter, and not a Judas. Let the 
foolish laughter at sin, which was 
“as the crackling of thorns” be- 
fore the avenging fire (Eccles. vii. 
6), be turned to mourning ; banish 
the joyous smile for the face cast 
down to heaviness, and so await 
the blessedness of those that mourn 
(Matt. v. 4), even the promised 
comfort of God. 

(0) Humble yourselves : . 
—Read, Humble yourselves therefore 
before the Lord, and He shail lift you 
up. ‘‘¥or thus saith the high and 
lofty One’) (Isa. lvii. 15), “TI 
dwell in the high and holy place, 
with him also that is of a contrite 
and humble spirit, to revive the 
spirit of the humble, and to revive 
the heart of the contrite.” (Comp. 
1 Pet. v. 6.) “God,” says Thomae 
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Evil Speaking and 


_ @ Speak not evil one of 
another, brethren. He that 
Gee speaketh evil 
Of ay pening of his brother, 
and hasty judg- and judgeth 

his brother, 
speaketh ep of the law, 





JAMES, IV. 


Hasty Judgment. 


and judgeth the law: but 
if thou judge the law, thou 
art not a doer of the law, 
but a judge. 

a2) There is one law- 
giver, who is able to save 
and to destroy: who are 








& Kempis, “protects the humble 
al delivers him; He loves and 
consoles him; He inclines Him- 
self towards the humble man, He 
bestows on him exceeding grace, 
and after his humiliation He lifts 
him up to glory; He reveals His 
secrets to the humble, and sweetly 
draws and leads him to Him- 
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@) Speak not evil. . — 
Do not “ back-bite,” as the same 
word is translated in Rom. i. 
30, and 2 Cor. xii. 20. The good 
reason why not is given in the 
graceful interjection “ brothers.” 
Omit the conjunction in the next 
case, and read as follows:— 

He that speaketh evil...— 
Punctuate thus: He that speaketh 
evil of his brother, judgeth his 
brother ; speaketh evil of the law, 
and judgeth the law. In this way 
the cumulative force of St. James’s 
remarks is best preserved. Hearken 
to the echo of his Master’s words. 
“Judge not, that ye pe not 
alget “ (Matt. vii. 1). But the 
apostolic condemnation is in no 
way meant to condone a vicious 
life, and leave it unalarmed and 
self-contented ; for boldness in re- 
buke thereof we have the example 
of John the Baptist. All that he 
reproves is the setting up of our 
own tribunals, in which we are 
at once prosecutor, witness, law, 
lawgiver, and judge; not. to say 








executioner as well. Prejudicwwm 
was a merciful provision under 
Roman law, and often spared the 
innocent a lengthier after-trial; 
but prejudice —our word taken 
from itis its most unhappy oppo- 
site. Many worthy people have 
much sympathy with. David, in 
their effort to hold their tongue 
and keep “silence, yea even from 
good words;” truly it is “pain 
and grief” to them (Ps. xxxix. 3). 
But “to take the law into one’s 
own hands’’ is to break it, and 
administer inequitably. 

(2) Thereis one lawgiver... 
—Better thus: One is the Lawgiver 
and Judge, Who is able to save and 
to destroy: but thou—who art thou 
that judgest a neighbour 2 As a king 
is the fountain of honour, so the 
ultimate source of law is God ; and 
all judgment really is delegated 
by Him, just as ordinary courts 
eoorhh the royal majesty: to 
usurp such functions is to provoke 
the offended sovereign—whether of 
earth or heaven. “It is not our 
part,” says Bengel, “to judge, 
since we cannot carry out our sen- 
tence.” (Comp. a parallel scripture, 
Rom. xiv. 4.) 

Able to save and to de- 
stroy.—Life and death, salvation 
and utter destruction seem to be 
placed in intentional contrast here. 
(Comp. Matt. x. 28.) The thought 
of annihilation meets us with awful 
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Worldliness 


thou that iudgest another ? 
“3 Go to now, 


JAMES, IV. 


@ Prov. 


Reprosed. 


gain:* © whereas ye 
know not what shall be on 


Chap. iv. 13 — Cia : 
7. The folly ye that say, the morrow. For what is 
of worldliness 1 Or,For : ig 2 

in our uncertain Lo day or to|” #25. your life? It is? even a 


state. morrow we 


will go into such a city, 
and continue there a year, 
and buy and sell, and get 


vapour, that appeareth for 
alittle time, and then 
vanisheth away. © For 
that ye ought to say, If 


eee 
SE Sy 


suggestiveness, yet let us leave the 

mystery for awhile in happier 

thought— 

“That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 


Or cast as rubbish to the void, — 
When God hath made the pile complete.” 


@) Ye that say .. .—The 
Apostle would reason next with 


the worldly; not merely those, 


abandoned to pleasure, but any and 
all absorbed in the quest of gain 
or advancement. The original is 
represented a little more closely 
thus: To-day and to-morrow we 
will go into .this city, and spend a 
year there, and trade and get gain. 
“‘ Mortals think all men mortal but 
themselves ;” yet who does not 
boast himself of to-morrow (Prov. 
xxvii. 1), in spite of a thousand 
proverbs; and reckon on the won- 
drous chance of 


That untravelled world, whose margin 
fades 
For ever and for ever as he roams”? 


(4) Whereas ye know not... 
—Read, Whereas ye know not aught 
of the morrow—what, i.¢., the event 
may be. 
the unfaithful servant comes into 
mind at this; he has left the 
greater business to perform the 
less; or, it may be, said in heart, 
“My Lord delayeth his coming,” 
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and so has begun ‘to smite his 
fellow-servants, and to eat and 
drink with the drunken.” And lo! 
the thunder of the chariot-wheels, 
the flash of the avenging sword, 
the “portion with the hypocrites,” 
the “weeping and gnashing of 
teeth.” (Read Matt. xxiv. 42— 
51.) 

For what is your life? It 
is even a vapour.—The rebuke 
is stronger still, the home-thrust 
more sharp and piercing—ye are 
even a vapour: ye yourselves, and 
all belonging to you; not merely 
life itself, for that confessedly is a 
breath ; and many a man, acknow- 
ledging so much, counts of the 
morrow that he may lay up in 
store for other wants besides his 
own. 

A vapour, that appeareth 
for a little time, and then 
vanisheth away (or, disappear- 
eth).—There is a play upon words 
to mark the sad antithesis. The 
vision of life vanisheth as.it came ; 
and thus even a heathen poet 
says— 

Dust we are, and a shadow.” 


Comp. Wisd. v. 9—14.) 

(>) For that ye ought te 
say . . .—Referring to verse 13, 
in some such a continuation of re- 
proof as this: Woe unto you that 
say, .. . instead of saying, “ If the 
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The End 


the Lord will, we shall 
live, and do this, or that. 
¢®) But now ye rejoice in 
your boastings: all such 


JAMES, 


gi of Riche 
rejoicing is evil. “” There- 
fore to him that knoweth 
to do good, and doeth « 
not, to him it is sin. 

















Lord will”... In fact, it is a 
thing of the past, not of time, but 
completed action on the part of 
God—‘ If the Lord have willed it, 
we shall both live and do this or 
that.” . Such is far, be it noted, 
from Fatalism, in even ‘its best 
form, as under the teaching of 
Islam. The sovereignty of God 
is acknowledged, but with it is 
plainly recognised the existence of 
man’s free will, dependent, how- 
ever, on the permission of the Most 
High for its fleeting duration and 
power. St. Paul speaks in similar 
tone of coming to Corinth, ‘‘if the 
Lord will” (1 Cor. iv. 19) ; and 
“ God willing ” (p.v.), “the refer- 
ence of all the contingencies of the 
future to One supremely wise and 
loving Will, has’ been in all ages 
of Christendom the stay and 
strength of devout souls.” 

(06) But now . . .—How diffe- 
rent is the case with you, cries St. 
James; you actually glory and 
delight in your own self-confidence 
and presumption, and every such 
rejoicing is evil. The word for 
“poastings”’ is the same as that 
translated “the pride of life” in 
1 John ii, 16—+.¢., its nae 
boastfulness, not the innocent glad- 
ness of living. It is the trust of 
the “ungodly ” (Ps. x. 6, “There 
shall no harm happen unto me’’), 
and the mistaken confidence of 
even such godly men as Job (chap. 
xxix. 18, “I shall die in my 
nest’’), before the Almighty in- 
structs them by trouble, and loss, 
and pain. 








@7) Therefore ...—A diffi- 
culty presents itself in this verse 
—whether the application be 
general, or a particular comment 
on the words preceding. Probably 
both ideas are correct. We learn 
the converse to the evil of vain- 
glory in life, namely, the good 
which may be wrought by every 
one. Occasions of well-doing lig 
in the abject at our doors, and the 
pleadings of pity in our very 
hearts. And thus it is that 
omission is at times worse than 
commission ; and more souls are 
in jeopardy for things left undone 
than for things done. In “The 
Beautiful Legend” there is a strife 
between the call of duty to give 
out a dole of bread to the hungry, 
and the temptation to linger in 
religious ecstasy over a vision of 
Christ. But the true brother knew 
“to do good,” and did it; and, 
returning at the end of his work, 
found his cell full of the radiant 
presence of the Lord, and heard 
the words of rich approval— 


“* Hadst thou stayed I must have fled.” 


And again, in another succession 
of thoughts on the text, God has 
no need of human knowledge ; no, 
nor of our ignorance; “and ib isa 
sin to shut the ears to instruction : 
it is a duty to get knowledge, to 
increase in knowledge, to abound 
in knowledge.” Nor must: we rest 
therein, but (2 Pet. i. 6, 7) “add to 
knowledge temperance ; ‘patience, 
godliness ; ; brotherly Haas 
charity.” 
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gotten by JAMES, V. Wrong. 
OHAPTER V.—® Go| 42, |riches are corrupted, and 


to now, ye rich men, weep 
and howl for 
your miseries 
shall 
come upon 
you. Your 


Chap. v. 1—6. 
Rebukes on the 
love of riches, that 
and the vain con- 
fidence therein. 


your garments are moth- 
eaten. © Your gold and 
silver is cankered; and 
the rust of them shall be 
a witness against you, and 
shall eat your flesh as it 


Oooo 
i eee 


\ 
V. 


The first six verses, condem- 
natory of the trust in riches, ought 
to follow chap. iv. 17 without a 
break, and thus end the proper 
division of the Epistle. Our pre- 
sent arrangement of chapter and 
verse here, a8 in so many cases, 
tends to confusion rather than 
clearness. 


© Go to now, ye rich.—As 
in chap. iv. 8, it was “Woe to 
you, worldly,” so now ‘“ Woe to ye 
rich : weep, bewailing ’’—literally, 
howling for your miseries coming 
upon you. Comp. Isa. xiii. 6; xiv. 
31, and xv. 3, where (in the LXX.) 
the same term is used ;—a picture 
_word, imitating the cry of anguish, 
—peculhar to this place in the New 
Testament. Observe the immediate 
future of the misery; it is already 
coming. Doubtless by this was 
meant primarily the pillage and 
destruction of Jerusalem, but under 
that first intention many others 
secondary and similar are included: 
for all “riches certainly make 
themselves. wings” and fly away 
(Prov. xxiii. 5). Calvin and others 
of his school fail to see in this 
passage an exhortation of the rich 
to penitence, but only a denunci- 
ation of woe upon them; in the 
sense, however, that all prophecy, 
whether evil or good, is conditional, 
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there is sufficient room to believe 
that no irrevocable doom was pro- 
nounced by ‘a Christian Jere- 
miah.” 

®) Your riches are cor- 
rupted .. ., As expanded in the 
eloquent gloss of Bishop Words- 
worth, ‘‘ Your wealth is moulder- 
ing in corruption, and your gar- 
ments, stored up in vain superfluity, 
are become moth-eaten : although 
they may still glitter brightly in 
your eyes, and may dazzle men by 
their brilliance, yet they are in fact 
already cankered; they are loath- 
some in God’s sight; the Divine 
anger has breathed upon them and 
blighted them; they are already 
withered and blasted.” (Comp. 
Matt. vi. 19.) 

@) Your gold and silver... 
—In like manner, the gold and 
silver are said to be “ cankered,” 
or eaten up with rust. The pre- 
cious metals themselves do not 
corrode, but the base alloy does, 
which has been mixed with them 
for worldly use and device. he 
rust of them shall be a witness to 
you: not merely against, but con- 
vineing yourselves in the day of 
judgment; and, moreover, a sign 
of the fire which shall consume 
you. So will the wages of the 
traitor, and the harlot, the spoil of 
the thief and oppressor, burn the 
hands which have clutched them: 
the memories of the wrong shiver 


The Cries of 


were fire. Ye have heaped 
treasure together for the 
last days. “ Behold, the 
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the Oppressed 


hire of the labourers who 
have reaped down your 
fields, which is of you kept 





through each guilty soul, like the 
liquid fires which Mohammedans 
kay torture the veins of the damned 
in the halls of Eblis. 
Ye have heaped . . .—Read, 
Ye heaped up treasures in the last 
days :—the days of grace, given 
you for repentance, like the years 
when ‘the long-suffering of God 
waited. in the days of Noah” 
(Gen. vi. 3; 1 Pet. iii. 20), or the 
time during which God bore with 
Canaan, “till the iniquity of the 
Amorite ” was “ full” (Gen. xv. 16). 
Some expositors have seen in 
this verse an instance of James’s 
belief that he was ‘living in the 
last days of the world’s history ;” 
and compared his delusion with 
that of Paul and John (1 Thess. iv. 
15, and 1 John ii. 18). But there 
was no mistake on the part of the 
inspired writers; freedom from 
error in their sacred office must be 
vindicated, or who shall sever the 
false gospel from the true? The 
simple explanation is an old one— 
the potential nearness of Christ, as 
it is called. In many ways He 
has been ever near each individual, 
as by affliction, or death, or judg- 
ment; but His actual return was 
probably nearer in the first ages 
of faith than in the brutality of 
the tenth century, or the splendid 
atheism of the fifteenth, or the in- 
tellectual pride of the nineteenth. 
His advent is helped or hindered 
by the state of Christendom itself : 
“one day is with the Lord as a 
thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day’’ (2 Pet. iii. 8), 
there is neither past noi future in 
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His sight ; only the presence of His 
own determination: and nought 
retards Christ’s Second Coming 


so much as the false and feeble: 


Christianity which prays “Thy 
kingdom come” in frequent words, 
but waits not as the handmaid of 
her Lord, with “loins girded about 
and lights burning” (Luke xii. 
35), “until the day dawn, and the 
day-star arise” (2 Pet.i.19). 

@ Behold, the hire of the 
labourers. — Not merely the 
wrong of the poor, but the wages 
kept back from him by the nig- 
gardly master, contrary to the 
merciful Jewish law (Lev. xix. 13), 
which permitted no delay in pay- 
ment whatever (comp.: Jer. xxii. 
13; Mal. iii’ 5). And the indig- 
nant remonstrance of the text is “a 
swift witness” also against the 
like-minded of this generation— 
whose God is self, whose religion 
political economy, and whose one 
great object in life is to buy in the 
cheapest ‘market and sell in the 
dearest : as if for these ignoble 
purposes the Lord God had given 
them a brain and a soul. 

The hire of the labourers 
-.. kept back by fraud, 
crieth (owt).—A question has 
arisen concerning the right position 
of the word translated’ “ of,’ or 
from you, in this clause; whether 
the withholden dues appeal “ from 
the wronger to God,” or, as the 
Authorised version has it above, 
“the hire of the labourers of you 
kept back by fraud.’”? The balance 
of opinion seems to be with the 
latter. 


ee 


Rising 


back by fraud, crieth: and 
the cries of them which have 
reaped are entered into the 
ears of the Lord of sabaoth. 
© Ye have lived in plea- 
sure on the earth, and been 


JAMES, V. 


to God 


| wanton; ye have nourish- 
ed your hearts, as in a day 
of slaughter. © Ye have 
condemned and killed the 
just ; and he doth not re- 
| sist you. 








Are entered into the ears 
of the Lord of sabaoth—“ A 
sublime and awful picture” is in 
the mind of the Apostle. The Lord 
of Hosts, the name by which He is 
called, especially by the last of the 
prophets, Malachi, is seated as a 
judge on His throne, to hear the 
right; the charge is laid, the guilty 
called, the witnesses are heard: 
the cries of the wronged have 
entered into His ears :— 
£6 be Lord of the Vineyard beholdeth 

alar ; 

The arm of His fury is bared to the war : 


The day of His terrible wrath is at 
hand.” 


It is the reflection of our own Bede 
that St. James thus speaks (comp. 
Rom. ix. 29) of the Lord of 
Sabaoth, or armies, to terrify those 
who suppose that the poor have 
no helpers. (Comp. Ps. Lxxii. 12.) 
God’s majestic title is proclaimed, 
we may believe, by an Hebrew to 
Hebrews, for a warning against 
their darling sin of covetousness, 
and in hope that the vision of 
Isaiah (chap. vi, 1—4) would move 
them to consider who and what 
the Lord of Hosts, of angels, of 
cherubim, of seraphim, might be 
“when He maketh inquisition for 
blood,’ forgetting not the complaint 
of the poor (Ps. ix. 12). 

) Ye have lived in plea- 
sure.—And what an indictment 
is this brought against them by 
the Apostle:—Ye revelled upon 
earth, and ivantoned; ye nourished 








your hearts in a day of slaughter. 
The pleasure and wantonness 
wherein the rich had lived, the 
selfishness with which they had 
cared for their own hearts, in a 
time of death for others—nay, pre- 
paration of like for themselves: 
this is the aggravating wrong, and 
the inexpiable shame. In the 
Received text above they are ac- 
cused of having “nourished their 
hearts as in a day of slaughter,” 
the cries of the victims thus seem- 
ing an addition to their own de- 
lights; but the charge against 
them is heavy enough without this 
insertion. 

As they had dealt to others, so 
the vengeance of God dealt with 
them. The Passover called to- 
gether the richest Jews from all 
parts of the earth, and they them- 
selves were the victims in their 
last sacrifice. No words can over- 
draw the fury of the Roman onset, 
under Titus, when the Temple 
floors ran with blood, and the roofs 
raged in fire till all was utter 
desolation. 

®) Ye have condemned and 
killed the just.—Better thus: 
Ye condemned, ye slew the just—as 
in the speech of Peter (Acts iii. 14, 
15), or that of Stephen (Acts vii. 
52). Such a reference, however, 
has been disallowed by some com- 
mentators as conveying too harsh 
an accusation against the whole 
Jewish people; and besides, it 
being unfair to forget that St. 
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The Afflicted 


JAMES, V. 


to be Patient. 


® Be patient! therefore, |! 2%," |of the Lord. Behold, the 
brethren, unto the coming| °"2"-|husbandman waiteth for 
ee a ‘ Ser with SS 


long patience. 


James was writing to Christian 
Jews, as well as to the anti-Chris- 
tian. But, in a manmer, all 
wrong and oppression tend towards 
the murder of the Just One, as 
every falsehood (see Note on chap. 
iii. 13) is an attack on the Truth. 
And far beyond this, in the present 
case our Lord is rightly to be con- 
sidered the victim of the Jews. 
His blood is on them and on their 
children (Matt. xxvii. 25); they 
filled up “the measure of their 
fathers”? (Matt. xxiii. 32), that 
“the blood of all the righteous” 
might come upon them, from Abel 
to Zacharias (Matt. xxiii. 35); the 
one crowning sin made them guilty 
of all, And not only is this back- 
ward participation true, but there 
is a forward one as well. Christ 
Himself was persecuted by Saul in 
the afflictions of His servants (Acts 
ix. 4, 5), and so onward ever till 
the martyr-roll be full. 

It is of strange significance that 
in this verse—Ye condemned, ye 
slew the just—James the Just pro- 
phetically described his own mur- 
derers. The last words, moreover, 
of the Scripture, simply record the 
behaviour of himself, as of every 
real witness for Christ: He doth 
not resist, No: ‘the servant of 
the Lord must not strive” (2 Tim. 
ii. 24) even in death; and by such 
meekness and resignation is best 
seen: the likeness to the divine 
Master, Who “was brought as a 
lamb to the slaughter” (Isa. liii. 7). 
Comp. Wisd. 1. 10—20 for a 
striking parallel, on the oppression 
of the righteous, which would not 


inaptly describe the “just man,” 
the “Son of God.” 

” Be patient.—The third, and 
last, part of the Letter commences 
here with these exhortations to- 
wards endurance. 

Therefore—i.e., because of this 
your deep and abiding misery, be 
sure God's help is nigh :— 


“The darkest hour is on the verge of 
day.” 


“Out of your stony griefs” build, 
like Jacob of old, a house of God 
(Gen. xxviii. 19), whereunto you 
may runand find refuge. If there 
be wrath laid up in store for the 
oppressor, great is the coming 
peace of the oppressed. 

The husbandman waiteth 
for the precious fruit of the 


earth, and hath long patience 


for it... Beye also patient. 
—It becomes you, the just, to bear 
with the unjust till God work the 
end of your trial, and prove them 
at the same time. Again and 
again, through several verses (7— 
11), St. James repeats his advice, 
emphasising it with various reasons: 
the nearness: of deliverance; the 
Judge standing at the gate; the 
example of the prophets—perse- 
cuted by men, and therefore blessed 
of God; the hope of those who 
endure —Job for example: the 
very faithfulness and tender mercy 
of the Lord, bringing all things to 
a perfect end. Few ideas are more 
startling (is a reflection of Dr. 
Evans) than those produced by the 
strange combinations in Scripture. 


Matters are joined there which we’ 
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the precious fruit of the 
Chap. ve 721. earth, and 


Exhortations of hath long pa- 
patience to the tience for it, 


afflicted, with 5 

the assurance of until he res|t oe 
God’s __ deliver- so h or 
ance—examples CC 1Ve the grieve 
of old time. not. 


early and lat- 





S; V; nigh at Hand. 
lter rain. ®Be ye also 
patient; stablish your 
hearts: for the coming 
of the Lord draweth nigh. 
® Grudge not! one against 
another, brethren, lest ye 
be condemned: behold, 


an, 











mostly put asunder here, speaking 
of them, at least, as apart. And 
thus we read in the Revelation 
(chap. i. 9) of the kingdom and 
patience of Jesus Christ. But all 
Christians are citizens of a patient 
kingdom ; the King thereof is more 
patient, as He hath greater need of 
patience than His subjects, and 
He is patient, because He is strong. 
Impatience is a sign of weakness. 
God can afford to wait, for His 
time is eternity. And we can be 
strong in His strength, and wait 
also in patience. In so far as 
St. James’s hearers were earthly 
minded, they could not learn this 
~ lesson ; so often with ourselves we 
- would have our wrong righted 

instantly, and to the full. Only 
one view of life can alter this, 
-yiz., the lifting of our gaze from 
earth to heaven, remembering that 
“the time is short’? (1 Cor. vii. 


pele 

he early and latter rain.— 
It is, perhaps, just as well to re- 
collect there were only two seasons 
of rainfall in the Holy Land, and, 
if long delayed, famine was a cer- 
tain result. With the change of 
the Israelites from pastoral life to 
agricultural, the malignity of these 
dearths waslessened ; but they were 
and are still severe. The Bible 
mentions many such—e.g., in the 
days of Abraham (Gen. xii. 10), 
Isaac (Gen. xxvi. 1), Jacob (Gen. 





xli, 2), Ruth (chap. i. 1), Samuel 
(2 Sam. xxi. 1), Ahab (1 Kings 
xviii. 2). The “early rain” fell 
during the autumn sowing—in Oc- 
tober, November, and December ; 
“the latter” in March and April. 
By many versions the word “ rain ” 
is omitted, but, of course, was 
always intended. 

®) The coming of the Lord 
draweth nigh.—Read thus, The 
presence of the Lord is nigh. For 
the ancient belief in the nearness 
of Christ’s second advent, see Note 
above, in verse 3. The word used 
by the Apostle to describe its close- 
ness is the same as that used in 
Matt. iii. 2, “The kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.” The afflicted 
are therefore to stablish, or rather 
strengthen, their hearts. If “‘ com- 
fort” retained its older sense, such 
would express the true idea. Comp. 
the great prophecy of Israel’s con- 
solation (Isa. xl., ef seq.). 

® Grudge not.—Say in pre- 
ference, Murmur not. “Grudge” 
has curiously changed its meaning 
from an outward murmur to an in- 
ward feeling. It has unfortunately 
been retained both here and in 1 
Pet. iv. 9. See also Ps. lix. 15, 
specially the Prayer Book version, 
“They will . grudge if they 
be not satisfied”—i.c.. complain 
and murmur. 

Lest ye -—It is not “lest 
ye be condemned,” but Jest ye be: 
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1) 
Encouragement 


the judge standeth be- 
fore the door. “ Take, 
my brethren, the prophets, 
who have spoken in the 
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name of the Lord, for 
an example of suffering 
affliction, and of patience. 
@) Behold, we count them 








judged, repeating the exact words 
of the original in Matt. vil. 1. 

Behold, the judge standeth 
before the door. —Compare this 
scene with that depicted in Rev. 
iii. 20. In the one Christ lingers 
mercifully outside the door that 
“loves its hinge ;” fain would He 
enter and abide. In the other He 
sounds a note of alarm; men are 
“waked in the night, not girding 
their loins for a journey, but in 
vague wonder at uncertain noise, 
who may turn again to their 
slumber,” or in wistful listening 
wait in vain for the voice of mercy 
which shall plead with them no 
more for ever (Ruskin). 

One of the mocking questions 
put to St. James by his enemies, as 
they hurried him to death, was, 
“Which is the door of Jesus?” 
And failing to receive an answer 
to their mind, they said, ‘‘ Let us 
stone this James the Just!” which 
they did, after they had cast him 
over the Temple wall. 

(0) For an example.—Another 
reason for endurance, an example of 
affliction and patience, the prophets 
who spoke in the name of the Lord. 
These are the bright ones in the 
cloud of witnesses, of whom the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (chap. xii. 
32—88) speaks, who, like Daniel, 
“stopped the mouths of lions;” 
like Jeremiah and Elijah, “es- 
caped the edge of the sword ;” 
“out of weakness were made 
strong ;” who “ were stoned,’ like 
Zachariah; “sawn asunder,” like 
Isaiah; “slain with the sword,” 





like Urijah and John; “of whom 
the world was not worthy.” Thus 
the saints of the Old Covenant jare 
held up for honour and imitation 
to those of the New. James was 
not advocating a religion alien to 
that of Moses, but building again 
more widely ‘the ruins of the 
tabernacle which had fallen down,” 
that ‘‘all the Gentiles might seek 
after the Lord.” (Comp. his speech 
in the synod, Acts xv. 13—21.) 

@) We count them happy 
which endure.—Rather read it, 
we count them blessed which endure ; 
or, a8 some critics would have it, 
endured. (See Matt. v. 11, and 1 
Pet. ii. 19.) The heathen philo- 
sopher Solon called no one “ happy ” 
upon earth ; but, with the mystery 
of pain around him, cried sadly, 
“Look to the end.” And the 
sated and weary soul of Solomon 
had no better thought than to 
praise ‘‘ the dead which are already 
dead, more than the living” 
(Eccles. iv. 2). How different the 
teaching of St. James, himself 
taught by the example of the suf- 
fering Christ: verily, “he that is 
least in the kingdom of heaven is 
greater than ”’ the greatest and the 
wisest who know not of its light 
and peace (Matt. xi. 11). 

The patience of Job.—The 
earliest notions current in the 
world were, doubtless, that on the 
whole prosperity came to those who 
lived morally and physically well, 
while adversity in body or mind 
followed closely on the wicked and 
improvident. - It is easy to see how 
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under 


happy which endure. Ye 
have heard of the patience 
of Job, and have seen the 
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A fiiction, 


end of the Lord; that the 
Lord is very pitiful, and of 
tender mercy. 





a 


these opinions, even among the 
happier races who had not wan- 
dered far from God, gradually 
hardened into stern rules of judg- 
ment, by which each man saw in 
the chances and calamities of life 
an immediate effort of an avenging 
Deity. This was ages before a 
pious Asaph (Ps. lxxiii.) could reflect 
on the contradiction of experience 
in this matter, and be troubled at 
the “prosperity” of the wicked ; 
or before the wise king could 
notice (Eccles vii. 15, and viii. 14) 
the just man perishing “in his 
righteousness,” and the unjust pro- 
longing “‘ his days in wickedness ; ” 
“the fishes taken in anevil net,”’ and 
“the birds caught in the snare” 
(Eccles. ix. 12). It was ages earlier 
still than the presence of that 
Wiser than Solomon, who spoke of 
the hapless “ eighteen on whom the 
tower in Siloam fell””—“ Think ye 
that they were sinners above all?” 
- (Luke xiii. 4, 5). Job’s friends 
were so: certain of his misdeeds, 
that they would not hear his self- 
defence; if God tried his endur- 
ance, man surely afflicted his pa- 
tience. We can hear the three 
in council against him, becoming 
more zealous as they believe them- 
selves the defenders of God’s jus- 
tice. (See Job iv.—xxii.) They 
are shocked at Job’s obstinacy, and 
annoyed into vehement accusation 
against him, because he will “hold 
fast’ to his “‘integrity.” It is a 
damning proof to them of his 
guilt. Not only had he been 
wicked, but now actually he is 
impious and rebellious such con- 








duct is not to be borne. “Is not 
thy wickedness great?’ says 
Eliphaz (Job xxii. 5). ‘Thou must 
have—nay, “thou hast taken a 
pledge from thy brother for nought, 
and stripped the naked of their 
clothing ;”’ thou couldst not—nay, 
“thou hast not given water to the 
weary, and thou hast withholden 
bread from the hungry:” “truly 
thine iniquities are infinite.” Now, 
we know Job was innocent; God 
Himself bears witness to it (Job i. 
8). And finally the suffering, pa- 
tient, righteous man was declared 
to have spoken wisely: as Eliphaz, 
Bildad, and Zophar the contrary. 
They—types of a censorious piety 
—had conceived of God by their 
own faulty notions of religion, and 
fondly deemed they could enter 
into the motives of the Most High. 
Job for awhile had seemed to 
cloud his own belief with baser 
attributes, as (Job xvi. et seg.) to a 
God who causelessly dealt in cruelty 
and pain; but through such fleet- 
ing mistakes he rose. at last to the 
full conviction of His perfect truth 
and justice. It might be that He 
gave happiness to those who sought 
Him; it might be He allowed 
them misery—as the world would 
call it; but this nor that had part 
in the matter at issue. Earthly 
blessings “ He gives to whom He 
wills, or leaves to the powers of 
nature to distribute among those 
who fulfil the laws” thereof; but 
“to serve Him and love Him ig 
higher and better than any mun- 
dane welfare, though it be with 
wounded feet and bleeding fore- 
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Swearing 


“2)But above all things, 
my brethren, 
not, 
neither by 
heaven, neither by the 


Chap. v. 12. 
Caution against Swear 
swearing. 


JAMES, V. 


Forbidden. 


earth, neither by any other 
oath : but let your yea be 
yea; and your nay, nay 3 
lest ye fall into condemna- 
tion. 











head, or an ash-heap and filthy 
sores” (Froude). This was the 
faith to which Job attained: 
higher, “ clearer, purer, there is 
not possible to man.”? In such like 
“patience” it were well for us 
that we should “ possess our souls” 
(Luke xxi. 19). 

And have seen the end of 
the Lord.—Better thus, Ye have 
heard. . . see also the end of the 
Tord. The reierence is at once 
past and future: consider, i¢., 
what God wrought in the end of 
trial, on the faithful of old time, 
like J ob; learn from it how great 
a deliverance He will also work for 
you. But “if ye will not believe, 
surely ye shall mut be established ” 
(Isa. vii. 9). It is a mistake to 
understand here any allusion to 
the death of Christ, as if the 
Apostle spoke to those who wit- 
nessed it. 

That the Lord is very 
pitiful.—sSt. James, in the fulness 
of his gratitude, seems to have 
coined a word for this single place. 
“ Great-hearted ”? would be close 
to its meaning; but originally the 
bowels were thought to be the seat 
of the affections, and hence such 
terms of expression: as also in 
Gen. xii. 30; 1 Kings ii. 26; 
Isa. Lxiii. 15 5 Lam. i. 20; Phil. i 
8; 1 John iii. 17, e¢ al. 

“The Lord” ‘here is Jehovah : 
under which name the Lord spake 
and wrought before He was made 
man. See Bishop Pearson On the 
Creed, in Article 2, proving the 








significance of xfpios, or Lord, as 
the right translation of the He- 
brew El Elohim, Shaddai, Adonat 
and Jehovah. And compare Isa. 
xl. 8 with Matt. iii. 1; Mal. iii. 1 
with Matt. xi. 10 and Jer. xxiii. 
6. 


@2) The question of the lawful- 
ness of oaths has oftentimes per- 
plexed alike the doctors of the 
Church and its simpler hearers of 
God’s word. The text, taken as 
it stands, would support the views 
of the Essenes, and many of the 
Paulicians, and other ancient secta- 
ries. With equal force it might be 
urged by the followers.-of “Peter 
Waldo, or the Unitas Fratrum (the 
Moravians), or the Society C) 
Friends. 


Swear not.—The wan are 
put quite distinctly in Greek and 
English—neither by the heaven, nor 
by the earth. And it sounds like 
special pleading, worthy of a rabbi, 


to hear such a divine as: Huther 


say that ‘‘ swearing by the name of 
God is not mentioned,” nor accord- 
ingly is such an oath prohibited. 


“We must not imagine,” he con- 


tinues (and his argument had best 
be fairly given), “that this is ins 
cluded in the last member of the 
"| clause, the Apostle evidently in- 
tending by it («.e., ‘neither by any 


other oath’) to point only at certain 


formule, of which several. are 
mentioned in Matt. v. 34—37. Had 


he intended to forbid swearing by 
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Advice for JAMES, V. Grief and Joy. 


Chap. v.13. Ad- 
vice to’sorrowful 
and joyful. 


“) Ts any a- 
mong you af- 


flicted? let him pray, Is any 
merry? let him sing psalms. 











the name of God he would most 
certainly have mentioned it ex- 
pressly ; for not only is it in the 
Law, in contradistinction to other 
oaths, commanded (see Deut. vi. 
13; x. 20; Ps. Lxiii. 11), but in the 
prophets is announced as a token 







around the throne of God, whether 
in the night of grief or day of 
joy. 

Let him pray.—No worthier 
comment can be found than Mont- 


of the future turning of men to 
God” (Isa. lxv. 16; Jer. xii. 16; 


xxiii. 7,8). There were, we learn, 


many subtle distinctions in Jewish 
oaths ; and the unlucky foreigner 
who trusted in an apparently firm 
one, too often found out his mis- 
Certainly all such subter- 


take. 
fuges are utterly condemned ; and, 


further, every word which breaks 
the letter or spirit of ‘God’s Third 
Commandment. As to the higher 
judicial forms of oaths, remember- 
ing that our Lord answered such 


before Caiaphas (Matt. xxvi. 63, 


64), we can fearlessly conclude 


with the 39th Article of Religion, 


that ‘‘a man may swear, when the 


magistrate requireth, in a cause of 


faith and charity, so it be done 
according to the prophet’s teach- 
ing —in’ justice, judgment, and 


truth,” 

et your yea be yea. . — 
Your word be as your bond, need- 
ing no strengthening by any invo- 
cation of God, or holy things, 


“lest ye fall into judgment”—not 
“condemnation,” though certainly 


such might follow. 


(3) We now pass on to advice 
of different kinds—to the heavy- 
laden or light-hearted, to the 
suffering and afllicted. Prayer is 
to be the refuge of one; praise 
the safeguard of another; the 
whole life is to revolve, as it were, 


gomery’s hymn— 


“*Prayer is the burden of a sigh, 
The falling of a tear, 
The upward glancing of an eye, 
When none but God is near.” 


Long petitions, or many, cannot be 
always made; mind and body may 
be too weak and ill; but ejacula- 
tions—“ Arrows of the Lord’s de- 
liverance,” as Augustine called 
them, “shot out with a sudden 
quickness ”—these are ever in the 
power of the beleaguered Christian. 
An 


““More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of.” 


Let him sing.—The word ori- 
ginally applied to instrumental 
music, the Kastern accompaniment 
of “psalms.” Praise, like prayer, 
ought to be individual as well as 
congregational. Hymns might be 
used by all in their devotions, and 
could not fail to be a blessing; 
while for those who have God’s 
great gift of music, it were surely 
better to sing—as the Apostle urges 
—than to say. There is a sadness 
latent even in the most jubilant 
of earthly tunes, but it is other- 
wise with the heavenly; and quir- 
ing angels do not scorn to catch 
our humblest notes and weave them 
in their never-ending song, if 
they be raised in thankfulness to 
Him Whom they and all creation 
praise. 
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a) Js any sick among 
9 : 

Bales yr yout lepebin 
Counsel for the -call for the 
sick ; the anoint- 
ing with oil, ang €lders of the 
oe church ; and 

omen” Tet them pray 
over him, anointing him 


JAMES, V. 


the Sick, and 


with oil in the name of the 
Lord: 9 and the prayer 
of faith shall save the sick, 
and the Lord shall raise 
him up; and if he have 
committed sins, they shall 
be forgiven him. — 








(4) The elders of the church 
—i.e., literally, the presbyters. The 
identity. of “bishop’’ (episcopus) 
and “ presbyter ’’ in the language of 
the apostolic age seems conclusive. 
Such is the opinion of Lightfoot 
(Epistle to the Philippians, 93—97 ; 
Bee also his Dissertation on the 
Christian Ministry, ibid., 180—267), 
and few may hope to gainsay it. 
In fact, the organisation of the 
early Church was much more 
elastic than theologians always 
suppose; and names and terms 
were applied less rigidly than the 
schoolmen of the Middle Ages have 
so stoutly declared. But, on the 
other hand, no man who has read 
the Patres Apostolici can deny the 
reality of Church government as 
enforced by them, nor base on their 
authority any defence of congrega- 
tionalism or the rule of a mere 
presbytery. The theory of de- 
velopment must be maintained, 
though not on the lines of Dr. 
Newman. : 

04,15) Anointing him with 
oil.—Or, unction. The use of some 
precious and mysterious ointment, 
on solemn occasions, obtained in 
most of the ancient nations, espe- 
cially the Eastern. The Jews 
themselves were by no means origi- 
nators of the habit, although they 
earried it to its highest ceremonial 
and significance. Apart, too, from 
the regular performances of the 


rite, as upon the accession of a 
king, or the consecration of a high 
priest, it often occurred in private 
cases, and some striking instances 
are recorded in the Gospels :—the 
spikenard, costly and fragrant 
(Luke vii. 36—50), wherewith the 
Saviour’s feet were anointed by 
“a woman which was a sinner;” 
and that, again, which Mary, of 
her grateful love, poured upon Him 
six days before His death (John xii. 
3—9). These were not unusual 
acts, but chiefly worthy of note 
because of the persons concerned. 
It was not remarkable for women 
to make such offerings to a famous 
rabbi, but that our Lord should be 
so treated, carried a deeper mean- 
ing. Nor, again, was it a new or- 
dinance with which the Apostles 
were first commissioned, in pursu- 
ance whereof they “anointed with 


oil many that were sick, and healed 


then’? (Mark vi.13). “ Here;”-ob- 
serves Bishop Harold Browne, 
“unction was evidently an outward 
sign, similar to that used by our 
Saviour, when He made clay, and 
put it to the bind man’s eyes, It 
was connected with the miraculous 
power of healing.’ This connec- 
tion only, this use of a known form 
with a diviner import, was the 
cause of astonishment; and clearly 
it was to such a practice, with 
simply its common intention, that 
St. James refers. Nor can we 
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Anointing them 


refrain from saying, however un- 
desirous of controversy, that all 
which unction now implies to the 
Romanist is quite opposed to what- 
ever force and value are given it in 
Holy Writ. There unction is en- 
jomed “with the special object of 
recovery ;”” its purpose’ was a pre- 
‘sent bodily one, and in no way 
applicable to the future of the soul. 
“The prayer of faith shall save the 
sick ”’—i.e., shall heal. him; the 
faithful prayer shall be that which 
God will answer, and so“ raise up” 
the sufferer. But, it is urged, the 
next clause has a. different force: 
“Tf he have committed sins, they 
‘shall be forgiven him.” Such is 
only apparent in our own version, 
and not in the original. The 
grammatical sense infers that the 
‘sick man is abiding under the con- 
sequence of some committed sin, 
which is “presumed to have been 
the working cause of his present 
sickness.” So Alford and Bede 
similarly : ‘‘ Many by reason of sins 
done in the soul are compassed by 
weakness; nay, even death of the 
body.’ And the former theologian 
again: “Among all the daring 
_ perversions of Scripture, by which 

the Church of Rome has defended 
ther superstitions, there is none 
more patent than that of the pre- 
‘sent passage. Not without reason 
has the Council of Trent defended 
its misinterpretation with ana- 
thema ; for indeed it needed that, 
and every other recommendation, 
to support it, and give it any kind 
of acceptance. The Apostle is 
treating of a matter totally distinct 
from the occasion and the object of 
extreme unction. He is enforcing 
the efficacy of the prayer of faith in 
afflictions (verse 18). Of such effi- 
‘cacy he adduces one special in- 
stance. In sickness let the sick 


JAMES, V. 





with Oil, 


man inform the elders of the 
Church. Let them, representing 
the congregation of the faithful, 
pray over the sick man, accompany- 
ing that prayer with the symbolic 
and sacramental act of anointing 
with oil in the name of our Lord. 
Then the prayer of faith shall save 
(heal) the sick man, and the Lord 
shall bring him up out of his sick- 
ness; and even if it were occa- 
sioned by some sin, that sin shall 
be forgiven him. Such is the 
simple and undeniable sense of the 
Apostle, arguing for the efficacy of 
prayer; and such the perversion of 
that sense by the Church of Rome.” 
Not that we should think this and 
other like cases are wholly in- 
tentional twistings of God’s word. 
The Latin Bible is in many places 
a faulty—though not deliber- 
ately unfaithful—rendering of 
the Hebrew and Greek; and half 
our differences with Rome arise 
from such misinterpretations. Al- 
lowing the beginning of mischief 
to have been oftentimes a wrong 
translation, religious opinions en- 
gendered from it, we can under- 
stand, would be hardly cast aside, 
more especially when advantageous 
to their possessors. Little by little 
the change of doctrine drew on, 
and most probably thus :—The aim 
of the apostolic anointing was 
bodily recovery, and (again we 
quote Bishop Browne) “this ex- 
actly corresponds with the miracu- 
lous cures of early ages; ... so 
long as such . . . powers remained 
in the Church, it was reasonable 
that anointing of the sick should 
be retained.” But these powers 
ceased, in the wisdom of God, after 
awhile; not so, however, the cere- 
mony to which men’s minds in 
distress had been accustomed. It 
was retained in affection when its 
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Oudpavestewe ns to ano- 
Mutual confes- ther, and pray 
sion of faults. one for ano- 
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Faulis te. 
ther, that ye may be 
healed. The effectual 


fervent prayer of a right- 
eous man availeth much. 


TT 


true force had departed. But since 
no outward result remained visible, 
fervent and mystical teachers could 
not well avoid searching for the 
invisible; and thus the area of 
operations was removed from the 
flesh to the spirit. The words of 
Holy Scripture would, with a little 
straining, bear such a colourable 
translation: and so was laid the 
foundation of that belief now cur- 
rent in a great part of Christendom. 
The Greek Church still practices 
unction, but rather in memory of 
a venerated custom, wherein God’s 
mercy was aforetime present; the 
Latin, unfortunately, is bound by 
its Council of Trent (Sessio xiv.) to 
believe “extreme unction to be a 
sacrament; instituted by Christ, 
conferring good, remitting sins, 
and comforting the infirm.” Its 
authorised manual of devotion— 
The Crown of: Jesus (p. 710)—says, 
“QOur Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, in His tender solicitude for 
those whom He has redeemed by 
His precious blood, has been 
pleased to institute another sacra- 
ment, to help us at that most 
important hour on which eternity 
depends—the hour of death. This 
sacrament is called Extreme 
Unction, or the last’ anointing.” 
And further explains, ‘‘ The priest, 
‘in administering this sacrament, 
anoints the five principal senses of 
the body—the eyes, the ears, the 
nostrils, the lips, the hands and the 
feet—because- these have been em- 
ployed during life in offending 
God. At each anointing he pro- 








nounces these words: ‘May the 
Lord, by this holy anointing, and 
by His own most tender mercy, 
pardon thee whatever sin thou hast 
committed, by thy sight, hearing,’ 
&e. ...” Notwithstanding this 
lamentable departure from right 
exegesis, some divines think it wise 
and well to reflect how far with 
profit the ancient ceremony could 
be revived; while others would 
rather let it slumber with the past- 
«When miraculous power ceased, 
it was reasonable that the unction 
should cease also.” Still more 
reasonable is it that even the form 
or memorial, however touching and 
beautiful, should be abandoned, 
rather than we should seem by it 
to be at one with the changed— 
alas! the false—teaching of that 
Church of man’s tradition, Rome. 
(16) Confess your faults one 
to another.—The meaning attri- 
buted to the words of this verse by 
many devout Catholics cannot be 


established either from the opinion - 


of antiquity, or a critical examina- 
tion of the Greek text according to 
modern schools. ‘‘ We have,’’ ob- 
serves Alford, “a general injunction 
arising out of a circumstance 
necessarily to be inferred in the 
preceding example (verses 14, 15). 
There, the sin would of necessity 
have been confessed to the elders, 
before the prayer of faith could 
deal with it. And seeing the 
blessed consequences in that case 
‘generally,’ says the Apostle, in 
all similar cases, and ‘one to 
another universally, pursue the 
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same salutary practice of confess- 
ing your sims . . Confess there- 
fore one to another—not only to the 
elders ( presbyters) in the case sup- 
posed, but one to another generally 
—your transgressions, and pray for 
one another that ye may be healed, 
in cases of sickness, as above. The 
context here forbids any wider 
meaning . . . and it might appear 
astonishing, were it not notorious, 
that on this passage, among others, 
is built the Romish doctrine of the 
necessity of confessing sins to a 
priest.”’ 

Not that all Roman Catholic 
divines, indeed, have thus read the 
injunction. Some of the ablest 
and greatest have admitted “ that 
we cannot certainly affirm sacra- 
mental confession to have been 
meant or spoken of in this place” 
(Hooker). How then did the gradual 
perversion take hold of men’s 
minds? The most laborious in- 
vestigation of history and theology 
will alone answer the question 
properly; and here only a brief 
résumé is possible. There can be 
little doubt that, strictly consonant 
with the apostolic charge, open 
confession was the custom of old. 
Offenders hastened to some minister 
of God, and in words, by which all 
present in the congregation might 
take notice of the fault, declared 
their guilt; convenient remedies 
were as publicly prescribed, and 
then all present joined in prayer 
4o God. But after awhile, for 
many patent reasons, this plain 
talk about sins was rightly judged 
to be a cause of mischief to the 
young and innocent; and such 
eonfessions were relegated to a 
private hearing. The change was 
in most ways beneficial, and hardly 
suspected of being a step in a com- 
pletely new doctrine. It needed 
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years—centuries, in fact—to de- 
velop into the hard system of com- 
pulsory individual bondage which 
cost Europe untold blood and 
treasure to break asunder. A salu- 
tary practice in the case of some 
unhappy creatures, weakened by 
their vices into a habit of continual 
sin, was scarcely to be conceived as 
a rule thrust upon all the Christian 
world. Yet such it was, and “at 
length auricular confession, fol- 
lowed by absolution and satisfac- 
tion, was elevated to the full 
dignity of a necessary sacrament. 
The Council of Trent anathematises 
all who deny it to be truly and 
properly a sacrament instituted by 
Christ Himself, and necessary to - 
salvation ( jure divino), or who say - 
that the method of confessing 
secretly to the priest alone . . . is 
alien to Christ’s institution, and of 
humaninvention” (Harold Browne). 
Marvellous perversity of acute 
brains and worthy sentiment, show- 
ing only how steep is the way of 
error; and how for Christian as 
for Jew the danger of tradition is 
perilous indeed. “To conclude,” 
in the words of Hooker, “we every- 
where find the use of confession, 
especially public, allowed of, and 
commended by the fathers; but 
that extreme and rigorous necessity 
of auricular and private confession, 
which is at this day so mightily 
upheld by the Church of Rome, 
we find not. It was not then the 
faith and doctrine of God’s Church, 
as of the Papacy at this present— 
(1) that-the only remedy for sin 
after baptism is sacramental peni- 
tency ; (2) that confession in secret 
is an essential part thereof; (8) 
that God Himself cannot now for- 
give sins without the priest; (4) 
that because forgiveness at the 
hands of the priest must arise from 
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| ject to like passions as we 
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confession in the offender, there- 
fore to confess unto him is a mat- 
ter of such necessity as, being not 
either in deed, or, at the least, in 
desire, performed, excludeth utterly 
from all pardon, and must conse- 
quently in Scripture be commanded 
wheresoever any promise of for- 
giveness is made. No, no; these 
opinions have youth in their count- 
enance. Antiquity knew them not; 
it never thought nor dreamed of 
them ”’ (#. P., vi. iv. 14). 

“ Ag for private confession,” says 
Jewel in his Apology, “abuses and 
errors set apart, we condemn it 
not, but leave it at liberty.” Such 
must be the teaching of any Church 
which, in the epigram of Bishop 
Ken, “stands distinguished from 
all papal and puritan innovations,” 
resting upon God’s Word, and the 
earliest, holiest, simplest, best tra- 
ditions of the Apostles of His dear 
Son. And if an ancient custom 
has become a universal practice in 
the Latin communion, presumed to 
be of sacramental virtue, scholars 
will tell us that the notion has 
never been absent altogether from 
any branch of the Catholic Church ; 
and that in some shape or form it 
lives in most of those societies 
which sprang into existence at the 
Reformation, largely from abhor- 
rence of the tyranny and misuse of 
confession. 

Theeffectualfervent prayer 
. . .— Better, The prayer of a 
vighteous man availeth much im tts 
working. It moves the hand of 


_ Him Who moves the world. 


‘What are men better than sheep or 
goats, 

That nourish a blind life within the 
brain, 





If, knowing God, they lift not hands of 
prayer— 

Both for themselves, and those who 
call them friend ? 

For so the whole round earth is every 


way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of 
od.” 


In Matt. xiv. 2,and Mark vi. 14, 
we read of John the Baptist, that 
“mighty works do show forth. 
themselves in him.” <A nearer ap- 
proach to the sense would be “they 
work ”—energise, if we might coin 
a word; and such is also the mean- 
ing of the present passage—the 
prayer of the just, pleading, striv- 
ing fervently, hath power with 
God, even like Israel of old, and 
shall prevail (Gen. xxxii. 28). 
Some ‘divines trace a literal force 
in the passage, finding in it an 
allusion to the Energumens of the 
first century (the “mediums” of 
that age), who were possessed by 
demons; that, just as these un- 
happy beings strove in their bond- 
age, so equally—nay, infinitely 
more—should Christians “ wrestle 
with the Lord.” 

Q7) Hlias.—James supplies a 
lacuna in the story of Elijah. In 
1 Kings xvii. 1 the prophet simply 
and sternly tells Ahab “ there shall 
not be dew nor rain these years, 
but according to my word.’’ 
Further on (1 Kings xvii. 41—46) 
“there is a sound of abundance of 
rain.” In our Epistle we read 
that Elias ‘“‘prayed earnestly” 
—literally, prayed in his prayer, 
a Hebraistic form of emphasis (see 
margin). He asked for drought, 
and it lasted three years and a 
half, so that “there was a sore 
famine in Samaria.” He. prayed 
once more, and the “heaven was 
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are, and he prayed ear- 


The effect of might - not 


fervent prayer ; 
the example of rain: and it 


Ebiah- rained not on 
the earth by the space of 
three years and six months. 
a8) And he prayed again, 
and the heaven gave rain, 








black with clouds and wind, and 
there was a great rain,’ and thus 
again “the Lord hearkened unto 
the voice of a man.” Yet Elijah 
was no demi-god; we even learn 
how he shrank from his prophet’s 
yoke, and longed to die. No one 
therefore may despair in his peti- 
tions, but rather let his “ requests 
be made known unto God;” for 
“men ought always to pray, and 
not to faint” (Luke xviii. 1). 

It rained not on the earth. 
—This Orientalism need not be a 
snare to the most literal of readers. 
The punishment, because of Ahab 
and Jezebel, fell on their own 
kingdom, and not the whole world. 
In a similar hyperbole Obadiah 
‘told Elijah, concerning this very 
famine, “there is no nation, or 
kingdom, whither my lord hath 
not; sent to seek thee” (1 Kings 
xviii. 10). 

(9) Brethren.—Wy brethren, it 
rather ought to be. The last, and, 
to some, the dearest of the wise 
Apostle’s remarks, is this on con- 
version; and it fitly closes his 
loving and plain-speaking Letter. 

If any of you doerr.. 
Better thus, If one of you be led 
away from the truth, and one con- 
vert him. It is not the wilful 
error, so much as the being seduced 
by others, who draw the unwary 


— 
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and the earth brought 
forth her fruit. 

“> Brethren, if any of 
you do err from the truth, 
and one convert him ; 
Ch bet™ him “Cnay, vy, 19, 20. 
know, that he Of conversion: 
whi an eon. the blessedness 


of bringing home 
verteth the the lost. 


from their proper course, till in 
time they become of themselves 
“wandering stars, to whom is re- 
served the blackness of darkness 
for ever” (Jude, verse 13). As 
the leading away was an act 
prompted by the devil, so the 
bringing home is the service of 
God, and each will have its fit 
reward. The sinner is riding, as 
it were, headlong to destruction, 
when a friend lays hold upon the 
rein, and literally “ converts ” him, 
i.e., tarns him round; but, observe, 
the wanderer is still far from home, 
and many a weary league must he 
traverse, even with face turned and 
kept heavenward, before the end be 
neared. 

0) Let him know.—Or, as it 
rather seems to be, Know ye: be 
absolutely sure of this, in a know- 
ledge better than all the Gnostic 
and Agnostic learning of the day. 
He which turneth a sinner from the 
error of his way shall save a soul 
from death—the means thereto 
being given him by the Saviour of 
all—and shall hide a multitude of 
sins ; not, of course, his own, but 
those of the penitent, brought back 
by this good servant into the fold. 
So is it possible to be a fellow- 
worker with Christ (2 Cor. vi. 1), 
and a sharer in His work of sal- 
vation, as, in another sense, we toa 
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sinner from the error of 
his way shall save a soul 


from death, and shali hide 
a multitude of sins. 














vicariously suffer for the sins and|him. ‘ Hold,” said some of the 
faults of others. (Comp. Col. i. | bystanders, when the martyr sank 
24, and Butler’s Analogy, part 2,| upon the stones, “ the Just is pray- 
chap. v.) ing for you!” Stephen’s prayer 

What St. James was in word|won Saul for the infant Church: 
that also was he in deed; for he|it can hardly be that James’s last 
“prayed fervently” for the pardon | breathings of pity were unanswered 
and conversion of those who killed | of God, 


INDEX. 


————~——— 


Aaron’s priesthood, 131—133. 

Aaron’s rod, 148. 

Abel’s sacrifice, 185, 212. 

Abraham’s faith, 187, 190. 

Acts, Early date of, 2. j 

Aged men, Virtues to be possessed 
by, 18; aged women, 19. 

Alpheus, Son of, 230. 

Altar of Incense, 147. 

Angelic visits, 215. 

Angels, Christ superior to, 78, 79; 


Christ lower than the, 89, 90; ; 


the word spoken by, 85, 86; 
subjection of, 88. 

Apollos, 38; supposed author of 
the Kpistle to the Hebrews, id. 

Archippus, 44, 51. 

Artemas, 37, 38. 

Atonement, Day of, 136, 187, 147, 
148, 166. 

Augustine, 29, 64. 


B. 


Baptism, 32, 33. 

Bishop, Qualifications of a, 11, 12. 
Brethren of our Lord, 228. 
Brother, The title, 53. 


C. 
Candia, 9, 
Caphtor—O. T. Crete, 9. 


Cheerful obedience by servants, 24. 


Cherubims of glory, 148. 

Christian graces, Exhortations to 
the, 249. 

Christian name, The, 256. 

Christianity, Gradual elevation of 
the slave under, 49; slavery 





opposed to, 46; freedom of the 
gospel, 47. 

Christ’s - brotherhood with his 
people, 93, 97. 

Christ’s eternal priesthood, 73, 113, 
127; his universal heirship, 
76; dignity and glory of his 
name, 78; more exalted than 
the angels, 79; his kingdom, 
82; his humiliation, 90, 91; 
our Apostle and High Priest, 
97; a faithful son over his own 
house, 99; He suffers in all 
parts like his people, 111; the 
Forerunner, 126; superior of 
his atonement, 151 — 155; 
author of our faith, 200; his 
complete redemption, 162; his 
one sacrifice, 163, 164, 171; 
his willingness to die, 169. 

Chrysostom, 13, 21, 24. 

Clement of Alexandria, 61, 64; his 
second epistle, 62. 

Colossee, 43, 44. 

Coming short of the heavenly rest, 
106. 

Contradiction of sinners, Christ’s 
endurance of, 201. 

Cretan prophet, A, 14. 

Cretans, Character of, Native, 15; 
Cretan believers, 17, 19, 20, 
80; Cretan slaves, 23. 

Crete, 3, 8, 30; O. T. Caphtor, 9; 
organisation of the Church 
deferred by Paul to Titus, 9. 


D. 


David’sseed, Promise concerning, 80 
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INDEX. 


Day of Atonement, 136, 137, 147, 
148, 166. 

Death universal, 163. 

Divine omniscience, 110. 

Divine presence, Early tokens of 
the, 77. 


EK. 


Earth, Fruitfulness of the, 123. 

Elias’ supplication, 294, 295. 

Elohim, 81, 82. 

Entertainment of strangers, 215. 

Epaphras, 43. 

Epaphroditus, 51. 

Epimenides, the Cretan prophet, 
14, 16. 

Epistle of Barnabas, 63. 

Equality of Jews and Gentiles, 
Jewish hostility to the, 2. 
Esau’s birthright, 206; his en- 
treaties for repentance, 7b. 

Husebius, 62, 63. 
Evil speaking forbidden, 30. 
Extreme unction, 290—292. 


FB. 


Faith, Illustrations of the power 
of, 182—198. 

Faith, patience, and endurance, 
Exhortations to, 284—287. 

Faith, love, patience, 18. 

Faith without works, Argument on, 
259—265. 

First-begotten, Christ the, 80. 

Foolish questions forbidden, 36. 

Full assurance of faith, 174. 


. 


G. 


Glory, Manifestation of, 26, 27. 

God’s promises, Immutability of, 
125, 126. 

God’s salvation, Design of, 34. 

Golden altar, 147. 

Golden censer, 146, 147. 

Golden pot of manna, 148. 


238 


Good works, A pattern ot, 22; re 
minders to, 35, 39. 

Gorgeously apparelled, Favour to- 
wards the, 254. 

Gospel, Rapid spread of the, 1; 
slavery condemned by the, 
47, 48. 

Grace of God, Manifestation of, 
24, 25. 

Grass, Instability of, 242. 


H. 


He that shall come will come, 180. 

Heaven itself, Christ’s entry into, 
162. 

Heaven and earth, The new, 34. 

Heavenly city, The, 219. ’ 

Hebrews, Epistle to the 61—223 ; 
its canonicity, 61; its author- 
ship, 88, 63—70; Origen’s 
opinion in favour of its Pauline 
authorship, 63, 64; other 
opinions, 68, 64; its readers, 
70—72; date, 72; object and 
contents, 72—74. 

Heretics, self-condemned, 36, 37. 

High Priest, Character of the, 137. 

High Priest, The tempted, 111; the 
compassionate, 112. 

Hippolytus, 38. 

Holiness, Encouragements to per- 
severe in, 198—214. 

Holy place, The, 147, 148. 

ae live in this present world, 

6. | 
Human nature of Jesus, 98. 
Humility before God, 277. 


I. 


Imperfect character of the Levitical 
High, Priests compared with 
Christ’s sacrifice, 137. 

Inability of the Law to make 
perfect, 166. 

Intercessor, The Great, 136. 

Inverted order of the Sixth and 

Seventh Commandments, 258. 


INDEX. 


Isaac and ‘Jacob, Faith of, 188, 
191, 192. 

Israelites, History of their unbelief 
in ‘their forty years’ wander- 
ings, 101—104. 


J. 


Jacob’s dying testimony, 192. 

James, Epistle of, 227; its author, 
ib.; to whom written, 231 ; 
date of the epistle, 233; its 
genuineness and canonicity, 
ib.; analysis of contents, 234. 

James, The name, 227. 

James the Great, 227. 

James the Little, 228. 

Jerome’s opinion concerning the 
author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, 64. 

“ Jesus called Justus,’’ 58. 

Jesus, The Mediator of the New 
Covenant, 211. 

Joseph’s faith, 192. 

Josephus, 86, 128, 147, 160. 

Judaising Christians, 14. 

Justus, supposed identical with 
Titus, 1. 

Justyn, Martyr, 62. 


K. 


Kingdom, Messiah’s, 82, 83. 
King Messiah, Direct addresses to, 
82. 


L. 


Laver of regeneration, 32. 

Levitical priesthood, The, 131, 133, 
138. ~ 

Liars, The Cretans, 6, 14. 

Liberality of God’s gifts, 239. 

Life, Vanity of human, 279. 

Love to man inculcated, 32. 

Lowly-mindedness, 240, 241. 

Luke, Silence of, concerning Titus, 
1. 


M. 
Marcian, 62. 
Marriage, 215. 
Megalo-Castron, Church of, 3. 


| Melchisedec a type of Christ, 113, 


127—132. 

Melchizedekians, The, 129. 

Merciful to their unrighteousness, 
I will be, 144. 

Messianic psalms, 82, 83, 84, 93. 

Messiah, Title of, 79; worshipped 
by all the heavenly host, 81. 

Miracles, Witness to the truth of, 
87. 

Mishna, 147. 

Money, Paul’s possession of, 57. 

Mosaic ceremonials, 151. 

Moses’ faith, 193, 195. 

Moses, Divine appointment of, 98; 
Christ superior to, id. 

Mount Sinai, Terrors of, 207. 

Muratorian fragment, The, 44, 62. 


N. 


New covenant, The, 144; better 
than the old, 208, 214. 

New life, Growth in the, 248. 

Nicopolis, 38. 

Noah’s faith, 187. 


O. 


Oath, The promise and the, 126. 

Obedience learned by suffering, 
114. 

Obedience to magistrates, 29. 

Obedience to spiritual rulers, Duty 
of, 219, 223. 

Old Testament witnesses, Example 
of, 195—197, 286. 

Omniscience, Christ’s, 110. 

One offering for sin, 163. 

Onesimus, a slave, 43, 54; Paul’g 
entreaties to Philemon on his 
behalf, 53—58. 

Onkelos, Targum of, 127. 

Origen on the Hpistle to the 
Hebrews, 62, 64, 91. ‘ 
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INDEX. 


Be 


Pantenus, 62, 64. 

Patience, The end of, 238. 

Patriaychs and prophets, Faith of 
the, 189—197. 

Patterns of things in the heavens, 
161. ; 

Paul’s fellow prisoners, 58. 

‘« Paul’s son,” Onesimus, 54. 

Paul “the aged,”’ 53. 

Peace and holiness, Following after, 
205. 

Philemon, a slave-owner, 43; Paul’s 
Epistle to, 43—58; Paul’s 
loving recommendation of 
Onesimus, 58—56. 

Philo of Alexandria, 68, 77, 147. 

Pinytus, 62. 

Poor despised by the rich, 256. 

Poor, The, God’s chosen, 255. 

Presbyters, 9, 10, 12; nota priestly 
order, 11; qualifications for 
their office, 10. 

Principalities and powers, Subjec- 
tion to, 29. 

Profitable things, 85. 

Provocation, The Israelites in the 
day of, 108. 

Pure and impure persons, Character 
of, 16. 

Pure fountain, Waters of a, 270. 

Pure religion, what it is, 252. 


As 


Redemption from all iniquity, 27. 

Renewal to repentance, Impossi- 
bility of, 122, 123. 

Rest of God’s people, 107; xhor- 
tation to attain, 108. 

Rich and poor, Impartiality to- 
wards, 254. 

Riches, Evanescent nature of, 242. 

Ruin, Progress of, 2465. 


Sa 


Sacrifices, Imperfect nature of the 
Levitical, 161—171. 





Salem, Melchizedec, King of, 127. 


|Salvation, Danger of the neglect 


of, 86. 

Salvation possible to the uttermost, 
136. : 

Sanctification, Object of, $2. 

Sara’s faith, 188. 

Sceptre of righteousness, Messiah’s 
kingdom a, 83. 

Seed of Abraham, Christ’s assump- 
tion of the, 95. 

Septuagint version, Quotations in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
from the, 81, 89. 

Servants, Paul’s exhortations to, 
23, 24. 


| Shepherd of Hermas, 63. 


Sinning after the knowledge of the 
truth, Danger of, 176. 

Sins of the tongue, 265, 269. 

Sins, Purification of our, 78. 

Slavery, Attitude of the Old Testa 
ment and the Christian Church 
towards, 46—48. 

Slaves, Various duties oi, 24. 

Sons of God, Appellation of, 79. 

Soul, The, 249. 

Stedfastness, Exhortation to, 217. 

Strangers, Entertainment of, 215; 
Benefit of, 215. 

“‘ Substance,”’ The word, 77, 182. 


Swearing forbidden, 288. 


Ts 


Tabernacle, The first, 145, 146, 
150; furniture of the, 146— 
148, 

Talmud, The, 16, 137, 149. 

Talmudic fables, 16. 

Targums, The, 82, 86, 127, 192. 

Temperate, Qualification for a 
bishop, 12. 

Temptation, Blessedness of endu- 
rmg, 2438; God tempts no one, 
244, 

Tertullian, 63, 197. 

Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, 62.. 

“Throne, God is Thy,” 82. 
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INDEX. 


Timothy, 50,51, imprisonment of, 
72 


Tithes, 129, 130, 131. 
Titus, early history unknown, 1, 
_ 6; associated with Paul at 

Ephesus, 6; his residence in 
Crete, 3; a friend of Paul, 3; 
Paul’s convert, 3; ‘mine own 
son,’ 8; his work, 9, 17; St. 
Paul’s Epistle to Titus, 1—39; 
table of events in the history 
of Titus, 2; his name revered 
in later times, 3. 

Trust in riches, Folly of, 281. 

Tychicus, 37. 





U. 
Unbeliet of the Israelites, 104. 
Unchanging priesthood, Christ’s, 
136. 
Unprofitable talking, 13. 
Ve 


Valour of the prophets through 
faith, 195—197. 
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W. 
Wars, Origin of, 274. 
Wavering, Warnings against, 
240. * 


Welding together of Jew and Gen- 
tilé, how affected, 8. 

Without descent, Melchisedec’s 
priesthhood as, 128, 129. 
Word of God, Effect of the, 

109; its omniscient character, 


Work of the Divine Trinity, 
33. 

World to come, its subjection to 
the angels, 88; powers of the, 
121. 

Worldly friendship, enmity towards 
God, 278. 

Worldly lusts, Denial of, 25. 

Worlds, The, 77, 184. 


Be 
Young men, Duties of, 21. 


Young women, their special duties, 
19, 20. 


INDEX TO WORDS AND PHRASES 
EXPLAINED. 


ee 


Abraham justified by works, 264. | 

A brother beloved, 55. 

Afflictions and sufferings, 178, 179; 
reward of, 180. 

Amen, 39. 

Apostle and High Priest of our 
profession, Jesus the, 97. 

Apphia, 44, 50. 

Appointed—=made, 98. 

Ark of the covenant, 148. 


Baptisms, Doctrine of, 118, 

Besetting sins, Laying aside of, 200. 

Better resurrection, A, 197. 

Better sacrifices, 161. 

Blood of Jesus, 178. 

Blood of sprinkling, 212. 

Brightness of the Father’s glory, 
Christ the, 77. 

Brotherly love, 214. 

Bulls and goats, Blood of, 1538. 


Calves and goats, 159. 

Captain of salvation, Christ*the, 92. 

Chastening and scourging, Benefit 
of, 208. 

Circumcision, The, 13. 

Cloud of witnesses, 
about by a, 198. 

Commandments of men, 16. 

Communication communion, 
fellowship, 52. 

Confession of faults, 292—294, 

Consolation—encouragement, 126° 


Compassed 





Conversation=way of thought, 216. 
Covenant, The first, 145; the new, 


144, 211, 

Cross, Christ’s endurance of the, 
201. 

Crucifixion of the Son of God 
afresh, 122. 


Dead. works, Repentance from, 117. 

Death, Redemption through, 156; 
subjection to bondage through 
fear of, 95. 

Denying ungodliness, 25, 

Departing from the living God, 102. 

Devil, Destruction of the power of, 
94. 

Divers lusts, 31, 274. 

Divine chastening, Benefit of, 203. 

Divine omniscience, 110. 

Divine presence, Early tokens of 
the, 77. 

Drawing back unto perdition, 182. 

Dying in faith, 189. 


Early and the latter rain, 285. 

Iiffectual fervent prayer, 294. 

en or presbyters, Ordination 
of, 9. : 

Elect, Faith of God’s, 5. 

Enduring the cross, 201. 

Engrafted word, 269, 

Enoch’s translation, 186. 

Epiphany—manifestation, 27. 


: Kternal life, Hope of, 4, 34. 
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INDEX. 


faith without wavering, 239. 
Faithful saying, A, 34. 
Fellow-prisoner, My, 58. 
Followers=imitators, 124. 
Fruits of righteousness, 273. 
Full assurance, 124. 


Gift, The heavenly, 121. 
God the Judge, 211. 
Good report through faith, A, 197. 


Hands, Laying on of, 119. 

Heifer, Ashes of an, 153, 154. 
Heirs of eternal life, 34. 

Holiest of all, Way into the, 149. 
Hope, as an anchor of the soul, 126. 


Jesus Christ always the same, 216. 

Jesus made a little lower than the 
angels, 90. 

Jewish fables, 16. 

Job’s patience, 286, 287. 

Just, The, shall live by faith, 181. 


Keepers at home, 20. 
Kingdom, Receiving a, 214. 


iLabour=give diligence, 108. 
Last days, The, 75. 

‘Laying on of hands, 119. 
Liberty, The law of, 258. 
‘Living God, The, 178. 


Man tempted by his own lust, 
245. 

“Many sons unto glory,” Christ’s 
redemption bringing, 92. 

Mediator of a better covenant, 142. 

Mercy-seat, The, 148. 

Minister of the sanctuary, 140. 

Ministering spirits, 84. 

Moses’ law, Punishment for despis- 
ing, 176. 

Most High God, The, 128. 

Mount Sion, 208—210. 

Mount that might be touched, 207. 


New and living way, Opening of a, 
173. 2 
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Opened—laid bare, 110. 
Our Saviour, 6, 8, 26, 27, 31. 


Peaceable fruit of righteousness, 
204. 

Peculiar people, A, 28. 

Perfection, Going on to, 117. 

Priest after the order of Melchi- 
sedec, Christ a, 113. 

Principalities and Powers, 29. 

Promise, Heirs of, 125. 

Promises, Followers of them who 
inherit the, 123. 

Propitiate, Propitiation, 96. 

Proud, God resisteth the, 276. 

Punishment for despising Moses’ 
law, 177. 


Retresh, The word, 53. 
Regeneration, Washing of, 82, 33. 
Reject=shun, 36. 

Resist the Devil, 277. 

Resisting unto blood, 202. 

Rest, There remaincth a, 107. 
Righteousness, King >f, 128. 
Root of bitterness, 205. 

Royal law, Fulfilment of the, 257. 


Sanctuary=holy place, 146. 
Sanctuary, Minister of the, 140. 
Sat down at God's right hand, 78. 
Sceming to be religious, 251. 
Separate from sinners, 137. 
Servants—bond-servants, 23. 
Shepherd of the sheep, 221. 
Sin-offering burnt without the 
camp, 218. 
Sound doctrine, 17. 
Spirits—winds, 81, 84. 
Spirits of justmen made perfect,211. 
Spoiling of your goods, Taking 
joyfully the, 179. 
Sprinkling with blood, 160. 
Strange meat=solid food, 116. 
Suffering without the gate, 219: 


Tasting death for every man, 91. 
Temperance=—self-command, 12. - 
Temptation, Day of, 101. 


Temptations, Divers, 237. 


Testament = covenant, 134, 


158, 160. 


INDEX. 


156, 


Things hard to be uttered, 116. 
Things profitable unto men, 35. 


Twelve scattered tribes, 
236. 


Two immutable things, 
126. 


The, 


The, 


| 





Vain talkers and deceivers, 13. 


Washing of regeneration, 32. 
Water, Scarlet Wool, Hyssop, 159, 
Wisdom from above, "272, 

Word, Doers of the, 250. 

World to come, Powers of the, 123. 


Zenas, the lawyer, 38. 


THE END. 
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